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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The present edition represents a number of modifications of 
the materials presented in the first edition, many of them sug- 
gested by ii^tructors as a result of their experience with the earlier 
volume. Most notable, perhaps, is the rather comprehensive 
reorganization of the materials, their division into several new 
chapters. The new Arrangement more closely approximates the 
traditional presentation', and it has facilitated an elaboration o’f 
certain phases, notably graphic representation, analysis of sea- 
sonal variations, and variance analysis. 

In the first edition, the authors ventiu”ed to depart somewhat 
from the traditional content of courses in business statbtics in 
order to take account of “small-sample” theory, as illustrated in 
measures of significance and analysis of variance. This innova- 
tion appeared justified by the fact that, in recent years, small-- 
sample theory has been greatly improved, and its application to 
the data of business and economics is highly desirable. Hence, 
although the established methods of large-sample analysis were 
generally followed in the earlier edition, some attention was 
directed to these recent developments. • 

Small-sample theory as applied particularly to the determina- 
tion of significance has now definitely established itself in business 
practice. In the present edition, therefore, the subject 'is further 
elaborated and is introduced in elementary form early in the 
course. Its application is extended in so far as it accords with 
^ advanced business practice. Every effort has been made to 
simplify the analysis so as to make it readily understandable by 
students without specialized mathematical training. 

It should be remembered, however, that the problem of deter- 
mining reliability is not limited to small-sample theory, but, is 
very much broader. Whether statistics like averages and correla* 
tion coefficients are reliable or not depends primarily upon the 
nature of the environment from which they are drawn. Business 
situations change from boom to depression and from pea(^time 
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to wartime activities, so that normals computed and conclusions 
established during one period may not necessarily hold in another. 
There is no mathematical formula for determining reliability in 
this sense of the term. A broad understanding of the whole 
business and social situation is essential to sound judgment. 
However, in fairly stable situations, as for example in agricultural 
experimentation, and to a limited extent in personnel and related 
problems, measures of statistical reliability based upon the theory 
of probability are useful. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that the theory of 
mathematical probability is built upon oversimplified experiments 
in coin tossing or similar expressions of chance, and it makes the 
assumption of so-called binomial or normal distributions in the 
field from which the samples are drawn. Practically nowhere in 
statistical practice, as in biology, sociology, or economics, do we 
find anything as elementary and simple as the theory assumes. 
Hence both extreme caution and considerable experience are 
required in adapting and interpreting measures of statistical 
probability to the complex data of business. Obviously, con- 
clusions thus based should be considered tentative approximations 
even at the best, and not absolute or exact as stated. This 
caution is particularly important in complex fields such as 
correlation, especially in relation to time series. 


George R. Davies 
Dale Yoder 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

It is the purpose of this textbook to present the elementary 
processes of statistical analysis from the standpoint of business 
practice with a minimum of mathematical interpretation. 
Account has been taken, however, of the increasing emphasis 
upon problems of reliability and significance, particularly as 
approached in the recent contributions by R. A. Fisher and 
G. W. Snedecor. Correlation is presented as a development of 
trend fitting with a view to its predictive applications in rapidly 
developing fields such as personnel management. Otherwise, 
the conventional outhne of business statistics has been followed. 
The emphasis is placed upon principles and fields of application, 
the derivation of formulas and more specialized techniques being 
relegated to the Appendix, which also contains the more com- 
monly used statistical tables. 

Although general statistical methods are universal in their 
application, there is unquestionable hazard in their widespread 
use, and intelligent interpretation is essential. The authors, 
therefore, recognize that what is needed today, at least as much 
as a knowledge of statistical techniques, is an understanding of 
their limitations, of the instances when such methodology is 
inapplicable, and of the caution which should characterize their 
application. 

It is assumed, however, that a knowledge of abstract method- 
ology is necessary before the necessary limitations upon its use 
can be comprehended. Students must know how statistical 
techniques are customarily used before they can recognize the 
limitations and dangers of misuse. For this reason, primary 
emphasis is placed upon explanation and illustration of method, 
after which attention is directed to the common errors of misuse. 
It is hoped that a comprehensive understanding of the limita- 
tions of statistical method will be provided by subsequent 
excursions into the field. 

It will be noted that the text has been divided into two parts. 

vii 
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Part I, consisting of Chapters I, II, III, IV, and V, includes the 
material most commonly encountered in a single semester or a 
quarter courae in business statistics. For continuation courses 
involving an additional semester. Part II, consisting of Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X, presents the more complex applica- 
tions of various types of correlation and of measures of reliability 
and significance, including a brief treatment of the analysis of 
variance. 

George R. Davies 

Dale Yoder 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PART I 

.CHAPTER I 

THE FIELD OF BUSINESS STATISTICS 

At the outset, it may be well to consider the nature of 
statistics and the objectives of study in the field of business 
and economic statistics. 

Statistics, according to Webster’s Dictionary, is^the science 
that deals with “ the collection and classification of facts 
on the basis of the relative number or occurrence. . . .” The 
most significant aspects of this definition are three in number: 
(1) Statistics is a science, i.e., a search for information and 
knowledge, a program designed to furnish facts. It is an 
applied or useful science or art of the same category as engi- 
neering or dentistry, and it is based fundamentally on the pure 
science of mathematics. (2) Its elementary process is the col- 
lection and classification of data, which is, after all, a basic 
technique of all science. (3) Statistics places special emphasis 
on the quantitative character of the data it classifies. Qualities 
are, of course, frequently utilized as criteria in classification. 
But statistics notes particularly the frequency of occurrence, 
and elements of the study include collection, identification, 
classification, analysis, presentation, and synthesis of data. 

A simple illustration may serve to suggest the elementary 
features of statistical analysis and synthesis. Suppose, for 
instance, that it is desired to know the average family con- 
sumption of ice cream throughout a given locality and the 
significant differences in consumption among families receiving 

1 
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THE FIELD OF BUSINESS STATISTICS 


different amounts of income. Any such study would lean 
heavily upon statistics to attain its objectives. If data were 
secured from every family, the data thus obtained would have 
to be analyzed to discover the most important common or 
general characteristics of the group. Some sort of average 
measure of consumption would probably be taken, and possibly 
such an average would be foimd for each of several income 
classes. 

Very frequently, in such a study, however, the task of 
securing information from each individual family is regarded as 
too expensive and time-consuming. In such cases, resort is had 
to sampling, another process in which statistical analysis plays 
an important part and one that will be described in detail in 
later chapters. Steps must be taken to discover how a truly 
representative sample can be secured. Perhaps the families in 
the state will be classified according to such criteria as size; 
location in village, town, city, or rural districts; amount of 
income; and others, so that all these classes may be propor- 
tionately represented in the sample. This type of preliminary 
analysis has been given great impetus in recent years by the 
various polls of public opinion, all of which make use of this sort 
of sampling. Another related statistical problem would con- 
sider the necessary size of the sample to be taken. 

Types of problems. — The variety of statistical problems in 
economics and business is obviously vast. Sometimes, effort is 
made to differentiate between business problems and economic 
problems. In general, such a distinction regards problems of 
business statistics as those reflecting the internal control of busi- 
ness concerns, while economic statistics deal with interbusiness 
relationships. Such a distinction, however, is difficult to main- 
tain, since no sensible business management can afford to ignore 
interbusiness relationships or their significance for internal busi- 
ness policies and practices. Practically, therefore, the two 
terms business statistics and economic statistics may be regarded 
as synonymous, at least so far as the techniques they employ 
and the data with which they deal are concerned. 

On the other hand, the field may be divided, for convenience 
of description, into four principal sections. In one of them. 
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major attention is given to the use of statistics by management 
in appraising internal managerial and financial policies. In a 
second, management uses statistics as a guide to merchandizing 
its products or to its external policies, those upon which its 
dealings with competitors and consumers are based. Again, as 
a third major field, there is the use of statistics by governmental 
agencies as a basis for various social and political policies having 
economic implications. 

It is desirable, also, that a fourth field should be described, 
one that is sometimes regarded as the whole field of economic 
statistics, that in which statistical techniques are used to check 
deductive reasoning in the establishment or disestablishment of 
economic principles. Thus the generalization usually described 
as Engel’s law, which holds that proportionate shares of family 
income expended for necessities decline as family income 
increases, might be subjected to study through statistical analy- 
sis of family budgets. Again, studies of the elasticity of demand 
for various commodities or services may be made to discover 
evidence supporting or refuting assumptions as to that elas- 
ticity.* 

Managerial problems: production. — Each of these fields 
deserves brief consideration in an outline of the field. The uses 
of statistics by management may be broadly classified as those 
dealing with production and those related to distribution. 

In production, modern management finds many opportuni- 
ties for profitable statistical analysis. Its purchases of raw 
materials may well be based on analysis of the comparative 
characteristics of such materials secured from various sources. 
Some sources may provide better materials, with consequent 
reduced waste and cheaper processing. The establishment and 
maintenance of standardized production processes likewise 
depend on careful statistical analysis. Production standards 
on individual processes are most satisfactorily set on a basis of 
careful observation, repeated timing, and averaging. Planning 
of production requires similar detailed analysis of the timing of 

* See, however, George J. Stigler, “The Limitations of Statistical Demand Curves,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 34 (207), September, 1939, pp. 469- 

481. 
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various processes and the interrelationships among them. 
Transportation, both of raw material and of finished products, 
may well consider comparative costs as well as such features as 
promptness, dependability, and convenience. Statistical analy- 
sis of each of these features may be necessary to supplement 
casual judgment. 

Throughout this production process, the problems of per- 
sonnel management play an important role. Here, again, sta- 
tistical analysis contributes greatly to the perfection of satis- 
factory policies. Sources of workers may well be compared;' 
selection methods, including questionnaires, tests, and others, 
may be appraised; types of compensation and their effects on 
productive efficiency may be contrasted; and sources of friction, 
complaints, and inefficient performance may be evaluated. All 
these types of analysis will frequently depend upon ^atistical 
techniques. At the same time, consideration must be given to 
questions involving the extension of credit and the effective use 
of all financial resourees. Here, again, facts must be gathered 
and classified. Every phase of management, therefore, leans 
upon the compilation, classification, analysis, and synthesis of 
pertinent data of a statistical nature. 

Managerial problems: distribution. — ^When one turns to 
the external aspects of an individual business, the opportunities 
for profitable statistical analysis are at least as great. Basic to 
all of them is a measurement of potential markets, the analysis 
of consumption. Alert managements need to know how much 
of their product can be sold at various prices. They seek to 
discover who uses their product and who uses something else 
which their product might replace. They want to know where 
their best markets are located, whether in city or country, in 
what sections of the country, and in what potential markets 
they are failing to secure the sales they should have. They 
wish to compare the effectiveness of various types of advertising: 
the radio, the newspaper, and the magazine. They may seek to 
appraise various systems of premiums, special offers, and other 
introductory campaigns. 

In some lines, it may be desirable to attempt a measure of 
the elasticity of demand and thus to deternoine the significance 
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of possible price changes. In others, the whole long-time trend 
of consumption may be of great importance. Thus, in recent 
years, life-insurance companies have made extensive analyses 
to determine whether their product has reached its peak in this 
country, whether life insurance is to continue the growth char- 
acteristic of the past sixty years or is to level off at approximately 
present totals. Similarly, employment stabilization is to a con- 
siderable degree dependent upon careful measurement of seasonal 
and longer-time fluctuations in employment. 

So far as distributive aspects include retail and wholesale 
establishments they introduce numerous additional statistical 
problems. In retail stores, in addition to personnel problems 
similar to those already suggested, there are studies of the value 
of credit extensions and of installment selling, analyses of sales 
potentialities of various items to determine what space and loca- 
tion shall be given to such items, checking of potential sales 
volume as a factor in store location, forecasts of sales as a basis 
for purchasing and maintaining inventories, and numerous 
other studies. Wholesale units have similar problems. Effects 
of price policies, price-fixing legislation, price agreements with 
other distributors or with manufacturers, all require statistical 
analysis as a basis for appraisal. 

Statistical analysis and social policy. — There are, of course, 
numerous situations in which statistical analysis may be used 
effectively to provide information essential to sound social 
policy with respect to current economic problems. Societies 
utilize such information in order that they may so adjust gov- 
ernmental practices that desired objectives may be attained. 
In the absence of reliable information or appropriate analysis 
and interpretation, social policy may actually prevent the 
attainment of desired goals, or it may achieve only part of what 
it could accomplish. 

Many of the most elementary economic data needed by 
modern societies are available only as a result of extensive statis- 
tical analysis. This is true, for instance, of data on the national 
fticome and the distribution of that income among families and 
individuals or among the various states. It is similarly true of 
data on exports and imports, the volume of production and con- 
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sumption, and the amount of saying and investment. Yet it 
will be obvious that such data are essential to intelligent govern- 
ment in any modern society. 

The same situation prevails with respect to employment and 
unemployment. In the United States, for example, all current 
monthly data as to numbers unemployed are estimates arrived 
at by fairly complicated statistical analysis of reports from a 
relatively small number of firms, industries, and trades. There 
is no actual counting of all the unemployed except at the ten- 
year census intervals. Even when a special project to enumer- 
ate the unemployed is undertaken, as was done in 1937, the 
result is adjusted by checking against data more carefully col- 
lected for a few sample areas. 

- The same dependence upon statistical analysis and interpre- 
tation is evident in numerous other connections. Thus, infor- 
mation about changes in money wages and real wages, fiuctua- 
tions in business activity, changes in rates of interest, securities 
sales, and many other aspects of finance is available only as a 
result of the compilation, classification, and analysis of large 
quantities of data. The number and variety of subjects upon 
which current data are collected and subjected to analysis may 
be most readily observed by studying the pages of the Survey of 
Current Business or examining the index of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. A wide range of governmental 
policies leans heavily upon such information, and programs of 
taxation, relief, education, regulation, and numerous others can 
be intelligently administered only if current data are reliable, 
accurate, and properly interpreted. 

Statistics and economic theory. — In one of its most impor- 
tant uses, statistical analysis, as has been said, provides a means 
of checking theoretical conclusions as to various economic rela- 
tionships and suggesting still other, similar relationships. Thus, 
the widely described principle of wage determination ge nerally 
described as the marginal productivity theory has been sub- 
jected to critical appraisal and thereby substantiated a^* an 
historical reality by the statistical investigations -of Professor 
Paul Douglas.* Similarly, the studies of Professor Henry 
^ The Theory of Wages, New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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Schultz have provided factual data to substantiate theoretical 
deductions as to the historical elasticity of demand for a variety 
of commodities. These are but pioneering examples of much 
more extensive analysis that may be made. Their conclusions 
may, and doubtless will, cast serious doubt on many of the 
principles arrived at by deduction. Other such principles will 
be given greater reliability by the statistical evidence derived 
from analysis of current and historic data. 

Contrasts between physical and social sciences. — The strik- 
ing successes of the physical sciences in the past four centuries 
have not yet been paralleled by the social sciences. It is true, 
of course, that there has been some improvement in theoretical 
thinking with respect to economics and sociology. The modern 
world unquestionably has a somewhat more accurate theoretical 
conception of the laws of supply and demand and of investment 
and capitalization than the ancients had. But, with respect to 
a generally acceptable understanding of the workings of the 
modern, world-wide economic system and with respect to the 
elementary nature of that organization, modern society can 
demonstrate no great advance over the philosophical hypotheses 
of ancient Greeks. 

A philosopher from historic Athens, if transplanted into the 
modern economy, would be utterly bewildered at its complex 
machinery, but he might be quite at home in our conceptions of 
property, trade, and law. The atomic theory has been so 
expanded and applied that its founder, Leucippus, could not, 
without long study, comprehend modern physical, chemical, and 
electrical laboratories, but Aristotle would have little difficulty 
in understanding the principles generally described as operative 
in our economic system. Similarly, the Roman lawyer could, 
without serious problems, transform his jus gentium into the 
more complex form of modern corporation law. The historic 
increase in domestic and international trade, the hostilities and 
wars, the tendency toward dictatorships, would all be familiar 
features to the thinkers of the ancient and medieval worlds. 
The social sciences in modern society stand in much the same 
position as that of the physical sciences three centuries ago. 
Only a beginning has been made in the analysis of actual facts; 
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major dependence has been placed on deductions from the realm 
of abstraction. A few attempts at inductive study have been 
made, and, as has already been noted, partial index num- 
bers and incomplete summaries have been prepared to pro- 
vide a crude picture of the larger changes in business. Even 
this meager beginning of the development of the factual 
aspect is forcing numerous revisions of social and economic 
theory. 

Problems of depression. — Recently, popular as well as pro- 
fessional interest in the functioning of the modern economic 
system has been focused on problems associated with depression. 
The world-wide recession following 1929 occasioned such exten- 
sive social losses in terms of idle men and machinery that the 
question of how industry may be maintained constantly at a 
reasonably high level of productivity is of utmost practical con- 
cern. Various possible causes of business recession, in addition 
to those involving the rates of saving, have been advanced by 
exponents of differing theories, including such diverse and fre- 
quently contradictory conditions as the excessive or deficient 
quantity of money in circulation, the presence of restrictions on 
international trade, the inefficient allocation of capital equipment 
with respect to future demand, the development of monopoly 
in both capital and labor with consequent “sticky” prices, the 
absence of sufficient cooperation in capital and labor to maintain 
“reasonable” prices, and the discrepancy of the marginal effi- 
ciency of capital and the interest rate. At the same time, a 
host of panacean “cure-all” remedies has appeared and received 
varying degrees of popular support. Some would “spend our 
way to recovery”; others would “balance the budget” as a 
certain way out. Still others propose an “economy of scarcity” 
or an “economy of abundance,” while some have concluded 
that “economic planning” or a “rubber dollar” or “parity 
prices” or “guaranteed costs of produetion” represent the 
simple but final solution. Advocates have urged that wage 
rates be raised, that “high wages is good business,” that what 
we need is more “purchasing power.” Still others insist that 
wages must be deflated, that hours must be reduced, that pro- 
duction must be restricted, that “every third row must be 
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plowed under,” that saving must be curtailed, that the trouble 
arises from the practices of “economic royalists.” 

Not all these conflicting theories can be checked with the 
facts in a society as complex as that of the modern world, but 
approximate checks are possible for some of them, and there is 
ample justification for the collection of data to this end. How- 
ever, it is impossible to secure these data and analyze them if 
only a few investigators undertake the task. A comprehensive, 
long-time program, and the cooperation of endowed private 
bureaus and governmental agencies are essential. 

The point is that the programs currently suggested and 
undertaken to expand and maintain production upon the high 
levels essential to comfort and security in modern society are 
founded upon little more than speculation and prejudice. This 
is true in abstract theory as well as in concrete politics. These 
policies and programs can secure a firmer, more effective founda- 
tion only as the processes with which they deal are better under- 
stood, as facts and measures replace conjectural hypotheses, 
beliefs, folklore, and misunderstanding. Will science in this 
field parallel the successes of the physical sciences? If such a 
development is to come, historical description and theoretical 
analysis must be supplemented by comprehensive statistical 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE COLLECTION OF STATISTICAL DATA 

Modem statistics involves two principal aspects or divisions, 
the one concerned with statistical methods, the other dealing with 
the theory upon which these methods are formulated and criti- 
cally selected and in terms of which the results of statistical 
analysis must be explained. Only a limited treatment of statis- 
tical theory is possible in a textbook on business statistics, how- 
ever, for any comprehensive discussion of such theory leads 
directly into mathematics and requires an understanding of 
mathematical theory. 

In general, the sequence of statistical procedure may be said to 
involve four principal steps or stages. First, the objective of 
any given analysis must be carefully defined; i.e., the purpose 
must be rigidly and precisely described. It is then necessary to 
collect significant and adequate data having implications for the 
defined objective. A third step involves the classification and 
analysis of the data thus collected to discover their pertinent 
characteristics. Finally, it is necessary to summarize and syn- 
thesize the results of analysis and to present the findings of the 
study in a form relevant to the defined objectives, to interpret 
the findings, and thus, so far as possible, to answer the questions 
framed by the definition of objectives. 

Group data and individual data. — Throughout this sequence 
of procedure, emphasis is placed on data representing a class or 
classes rather than on the study of an individual item or instance. 
A simple definition of statistical method may be framed about 
this distinction between group data and individual data, which 
is of primary importance in understanding both the purpose 
and the method of statistical analysis. Statistics deals with 
the quantitative aspects of data; it studies groups, classes, and 
other aggregative forms of data to discover their significant 
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characteristics. Instances in which statistical methodology is 
essential to effective analysis might be drawn from almost every 
phase of modern life, from education, from business and indus- 
try, or from some other aspect of modern society. 

When masses of data do not lend themselves to consideration 
as individual items, when their significance as a whole or as 
a group must be evaluated, when, for instance, it is desired to 
discover a measurable characteristic, the average, the range, 
the scatter or spread, or some other feature of the whole group, 
then dependence must be placed upon statistical methods. 

An illustration may help to make this distinction more sig- 
nificant. All business firms frequently find themselves face to 
face with two distinct types of problems; those which require 
analysis on an individual basis and those which are amenable 
only to group analysis. In dealing with problems of personnel, 
for instance, a concern must frequently consider individual 
employees who are misfits, workers who are unhappy, unsatis- 
factory, and inefficient. By personal investigation, the employer 
may discover that such workers are physically or mentally 
unsound, or that financial or family circumstances are at the 
root of the disturbing condition. Discovery of such relation- 
ships requires individual analysis of each case, or what is fre- 
quently described as individual case study. 

On the other hand, management is constantly faced with 
other personnel problems to which this individualistic type of 
analysis is obviously not applicable. For instance, questions 
may be raised as to the average wage paid to certain types of 
workers; the average length of the working day; the tendency 
of employees to become more or less productive with long years 
of continuous service; the tendency of certain types or groups 
of employees to have high accident, tardiness, or absence rates; 
or the comparative value or productivity of various types of 
workers in terms of education, intelligence, experience, age, 
length of service, marital condition, number of dependents, or 
other characteristics. Again, it may be important to discover 
what t3q)es of workers remain in the employ of the organization 
longest or what system of wage payment results in most efficient 
operation, or it may appear important to evaluate changes in 
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routing, production techniques, daily working hours, as well as 
a host of other managerial policies and practices. These and an 
almost endless number of similar questions cannot be answered 
by individual case study; their solution is dependent upon 
some method of analysis that permits their investigation in 
terms of group or aggregative data. It is for such situations 
that statistical methodology is prescribed. 

Such situations are by no means confined to the personnel 
aspects of modern business. They appear everywhere through- 
out the whole range of business activities. For instance, the 
manufacturer wishes to build a foundation for forecasting future 
demand for his products; the retailer or wholesaler seeks to 
measure consumer interest in a product or group of products; 
the banker compares investment returns and safety for different 
types of securities, or analyzes customers’ budgets as a basis for 
the extension of loans ; the sales department compares different 
sales techniques, different territories, different advertising 
media; the realtor seeks measures of prevailing tendencies and 
trends in rents, property values, transfers, and building pro- 
grams. These are but a few illustrations of the many situations 
which furnish fertile ground for statistical analysis. 

Objectives of statistical inquiry. — The nature and objectives 
of such analyses may be made clearer by reference to a single 
specific illustrative situation. Consider the problem facing the 
sales manager of a small department store who seeks to discover 
from the reports of various departments their comparative 
efficiency and their needs in terms of personnel, advertising 
allowances, and similar requirements. He wishes to compare 
departments, each of which may include several employees, and 
possibly to contrast the sales of individual salesmen with gen- 
eral levels prevailing in certain departments or throughout the 
whole organization. To that end, he might prepare such a 
summary of the most important data as appears in Fig. 2* 1. 

What are the questions that the manager may answer by 
reference to such a report? Obviously, they concern such con- 
siderations as the average sale per department, the comparative 
cost of sales in different departments, the ratio of wages and 
commissions to total sales, comparisons of sales in various 
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departments in this week with those of other weeks, averages of 
the number and amount of sales per employee, comparisons of 
sales results with absenteeism and tardiness, and trends of 
business in the various departments. It will be noted that the 
answers refer to group or aggregative conditions and that the 
data are in themselves quantitative in character, being based 
upon measurements in terms of specific units. The compari- 
sons made are group comparisons, and all the questions are of 
a type that requires some sort of statistical methodology. 


Week ending Apr. 24, 11)37. 

Depart- 

ment 

Number 

of 

salesmen 

Number 

of 

sales 

Amount 

of 

sales 

Number 

of 

absences 

Number 
of times 
tardy 

Wages and 
commis- 
sions 

A 

3 

110 

$554.31 

1 

0 

$76.25 

B 

3 

240 

468.20 

0 

0 

60.00 

C 

2 

12 

640.90 

0 

1 

91.70 

D 

4 

65 

883.29 

0 

0 

72.00 


Fig. 2-1. — Summary of Departmental Reports. 


This illustration, of course, is distinctly a selected and sim- 
plified one, but it suggests the essential objectives of statistical 
inquiry in business. Such inquiry seeks to discover significant 
characteristics of grouped or aggregative data. It involves col- 
lection and classification of pertinent facts, as do all sciences, 
but it also describes methods of analyzing and synthesizing these 
data to bring out certain aggregative characteristics that can- 
not be conveniently and reliably inferred from individual items. ^ 

SOURCES OF DATA 

Statistical analysis necessarily begins with the gathering and 
compiling of data to be analyzed. In a given concern, this task 
may be the special duty of one division or branch, or it may be 
simply one of the many functions of the general management, 
accomplished by means of routine reports from individual 

^ For definitions of statistical terms, see Albert H. Kurtz and Harold A. Edgerton, 
Statistical Dictionary ^ New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1939. 
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departments. Data thus secured are described as internal 
reports. In more extensive investigations, reaching beyond the 
limits of the individual concern, the discovery and compilation 
of data may necessitate sending out field workers to make direct 
inquiries, or it may involve collecting questionnaires from those 
who have the desired information. In other instances, data to 
be analyzed may be secured from reports, bulletins, periodicals, 
and similar publications, or from business services. All such 
data, secured from sources outside the individual firm, are 
regarded as external reports. They may be secured from either 
primary or secondary sources. A primary source is one in which 
the data are gathered and released by the same organization; 
a secondary source is one in which data are released by an 
organization other than that by which they were collected. 

Secondary sources. — Within the confines of an individual 
business and in certain types of external statistical analysis 
(notably studies of consumer preferences, marketing areas, 
marketing devices, local shifts in purchasing power, and the 
like), recourse must be had to original sources. In such cases, 
reliance must be placed upon the services of interviewers, or 
questionnaires must be utilized to secure the desired information. 
However, a vast amount of statistical data with respect to 
general business conditions is available, already collected and 
partially analyzed by a variety of reporting agencies. Such 
agencies and their publications are generally referred to as 
secondary sources because those who use them do not generally 
have access to the original sources from which the data have 
been drawn. 

A comprehensive list of the agencies that supply such data 
together with a classification of the information they make 
available would amount to a fair-sized book in itself. These 
sources are of many types; they include governmental divisions, 
departments, bureaus, and services; trade associations; trade 
publications; private business and statistical services; special- 
ized business newspapers; and many less important types of 
reporting agencies. The student of business statistics will rely 
almost entirely upon such sources for the data used as illustra- 
tive and problem materials, and they are almost indispensable 
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to private business. For this reason, it is necessary to become 
familiar with the most important ones. A brief summary, 
classified according to sources, includes: 

I. International organizations: 

The League of Nations : 

Monthly Bvlletin of StaUatics* 

Internaiional Staiistical Yearbook, 

International Labour Review, 

The International Labour Office: 

The I,L,0, Yearbook; VoL II: Labour Statistics, 

II. National governments: 

Gennany: 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das deutsche Reich, 

France: 

Bulletin de la statistique gSnSrale (annual). 

England : 

Statistical Abstract (annual). 

Canada: 

Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

United States: 

Department of Commerce: 

Census reports, (Major divisions include: 1, population; 2, unem- 
ployment; 3, agriculture; 4, manufactures; 5, distribution.) 
Survey of Current Business (monthly), most frequently used of all 
sources. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States (annual). 

Commerce Yearbook (VoL I covers foreign and domestic trade of 
the nation; Vol. II presents trade of foreign nations) (annual). 
Commerce Reports (weekly). 

Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States (monthly). 
Market Data Handbook of the United States (annual). 

Market Research Agencies (annual). 

Department of Labor: 

Monthly Labor Review (wages, hours, working conditions). 

Labor Informaiion Bulletin (monthly). 

Mimeographed weekly releases on wholesale prices. 

Bulletins on employment, wholesale prices, retail prices in specified 
cities, construction, costs of living. 

Department of the Interior: 

Mineral Resources of the United Stales (annual). 

Special bulletins on mine accidents, metals, and minerals. 
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Department of Agriculture: 

Monthly Crops and Markets, 

Yearbook of Agriculture. 

Treasury Department: 

Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (financial, mone- 
tary, and banking statistics). 

Federal Reserve Board: 

Federal Reserve Bulletin (monthly). 

Federal Reserve Banks: 

Regional bulletins (monthly). 

Central Statistical Board: special studies (a new agency). 

III. State governments: 

Auditor's or treasurer's reports, variously labeled (public finance). 
State universities: bulletins of bureaus of business research or of 
schools of commerce, finance, and business administration. 

State planning boards : special studies of population, income, market- 
ing, living costs, and others. 

IV. Commercial and financial newspapers and periodicals: 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle (weekly), 

BrodsireeVs (to 1933). 

Business Week. 

Dun^s Review. 

Barron^ s (weekly). 

Wall Street Journal (daily). 

New York Journal of Commerce (daily). 

Chicago Journal of Commerce (daily). 

V. Trade publications (the list is typical rather than selective) 

Printers^ Ink (advertising lineage). 

Economic World (cotton). 

Iron Age. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Railway Age. 

Northwestern Miller. 

Engineering News-Record. 

Oily Painty and Drug Reporter. 

Sales Management. 

VI. Trade associations (typical rather than selective) : 

Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 

^ For a more extensive list, see J. R. Riggleman and I. N. Frisbee, BusincKS 
Statistics, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932, pp. 322 ff. 
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Bureau of Railway Economics. 

National Credit Men^s Association. 

Iron and Steel Institute. 

American Petroleum Institute. 

VII. Private statistical services: 

National Bureau of Economic Research (prices, business-cycle studies, 
etc.). 

National Industrial Conference Board (working conditions, living 
costs, etc.). 

Poores, publishing Poores Corporation Manual. 

Moody's, publishing Moody^s Corporation Manual. 

Standard Statistics Company. 

Roger Babson, publishing BabsorCa Reports. 

Brookmire Economic Service. 

Harvard Economic Service. 

VIII. Specialized reporting agencies, typified by: 

R. L. Polk and Company (new car registrations). 

Audit Bureau Corporation (publication circulations). 

Reference may also be made to two rather widely used 
general sources which, although they do not confine themselves 
to business data, are frequently convenient. They are the 
Statesman’s Yearbook published annually by The Macmillan 
Company, and the New York World-Telegram’s W arid Almanac, 
also an annual. 

Especial caution is essential in the use of data obtained from 
secondary sources, if misinterpretation and erroneous conclusions 
are to be avoided. It is important to take into account any 
possible bias or prejudice that may chara,cterize the reporting 
agency. The purpose for which the agency was established and 
is maintained is probably the best guide as to possible bias. 
It is essential to ascertain the nature and adequacy of the 
sources from which the reported data are drawn as well as the 
methods used in their compilation. Some data represent the 
result of censuses which have covered the entire field, as is true 
of most of the population data released by the Department of 
Commerce. In other cases, sampling is resorted to, and it is 
pertinent to inquire how extensive and how representative of 
the whole the sample is. In general, the sample may be regarded 
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as satisfactory only if it contains all the relevant characteristics 
of the whole population in proportion to their relative impor- 
tance in the whole. 

Care must be exercised, also, in noting precisely what the 
data are assumed to represent, what limits define them, and 
what related conditions they may exclude. Most monthly data 
on employment in the United States, for instance, refer only to 
employment in manufacturing industries or in manufacturing 
and a few selected non-manufacturing industries. To assume 
that they represent employment in general would involve an 
inexcusable error. Numerous illustrations of serious misinter- 
pretations of this sort appear regularly in newspaper reports and 
public addresses. For instance, a recent reference was made 
to the most frequently used index of production as a measure of 
all economic activity in the United States, including wholesaling, 
retailing, and construction, none of which were then included as 
elements in the current measure. 

The measures in which data are expressed must be closely 
regarded. Are they expressed in absolute terms, such as pounds, 
tons, bushels, or bookkeeping entries, or are they relatives, such 
as percentages or ratios? If they are relatives, with what are 
they compared, what is their base, and what time unit is 
involved? How are the measures defined; i.e., what are ton- 
miles, commercial failures, industrial disputes, accessions, indus- 
trial accidents, wholesale prices, semi-manufactured articles, or 
other units designated by the titles of tables and summaries? 
If the data are to be intelligently used, all these questions must 
be correctly answered, and the search for correct answers is one 
of the penalties that must be paid ^or the convenience of second- 
ary data. Reliable sources may be counted upon to exercise 
care in labeling their data and to provide such information as to 
their derivation, meaning, and limitations as will make them 
most useful. 

If possible, of course, it is always advisable, even if not so 
convenient, to get to the primary source. There, terms are 
likely to be more carefully and thoroughly defined, and errors 
of transcription may be avoided. For it must be recognized 
that any agency, however laudable its intentions, may make 
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mistakes, so that every step away from the primary source 
increases the likelihood of error in the data. 

Primary sources: use of questionnaires or schedules. — If a 
questionnaire is used to secure data, it is necessary to formulate 
the questions with great care, and, if the study is at all compli- 
cated, it may be necessary to supplement the questionnaire 
with detailed instructions. In certain types of inquiries, where 
those from whom information is sought may be reluctant or 
unable to answer necessary questions, interviewers may be 
required to secure the desired information. It is customary, 
under such conditions, to simplify the reporting forms and to 
refer to them as enumerators’ “schedules” rather than as 
questionnaires. In such reports, major dependence is placed 
upon the interpretation of significant facts by interviewers 
instead of upon long detailed instructions designed to aid untu- 
tored respondents in preparing their answers. Thus the 
“schedule” is a less explicit and somewhat abbreviated form of 
the more elaborate and explanatory questionnaire. Such a 
schedule is illustrated in Fig. 2-2, which represents a form used 
by an office supply house to discover simple information as to 
the past purchases of envelopes and possibilities for future addi- 
tional purchases by business and industrial concerns. Refer- 
ences to size numbers and types would not be effective in a 
questionnaire submitted to inexpert users, but the salesmen who 
fill out this schedule have a clear understanding of these features. 
Hence greater detail is unnecessary, and the editing and record- 
ing of the returns are simplified. 

The use of either schedules or questionnaires necessitates 
extensive preliminary preparation. A primary step requires 
careful consideration of the exact nature of the desired informa- 
tion: a clear-cut statement of the problem. Suppose, for 
instance, that a study is to be made of the incomes received by 
certain types of workers in a given city. It will be necessary, 
first, to define precisely the sort of employee to be included in 
the study. If the results are to be used in planning a sales 
campaign for a new consumers’ good, for instance, coverage of 
a relatively small number of typical workers might be regarded 
as suflBcient. But it would be necessary to define the type in 
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detail, in terms of occupation, distinctive characteristics, nature 
of employing plant or organization, and other such features. 
If the inquiry is to be limited to factory workers, for instance, it 
is still necessary to define a “factory” and to distinguish fac- 
tories, small shops, and service establishments. This classifica- 
tion might be attained by reference to a classified list of business 


Date Salesman 

Territory No City 

Firm name 

Address 

Business Classification 

Envelopes purchased (all sources) in 1939: 

Type Size Special features 


Special types needed— 
Unusual requirements 
Remarks: 


Fig. 2*2. — ^Enumerator’s Schedule. Survey of envelope purchases and requirements. 

firms from which those to be included can be selected. The 
inquiry would then be directed toward the determination of 
incomes among these selected workers. 

Difficulties might arise because of the various ways in which 
wages are reported, and account would have to be taken, there- 
fore, of hourly or daily wage rates, the number of hours regularly 
worked, and the rate of pay and usual extent of overtime. It 
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would certainly be desirable to extend the inquiry over a long 
enough period so as not to reflect merely the low wages char- 
acteristic of a slack period. For this reason, it is likely that 
records of incomes for several months or years would be neces- 
sary. 

In other instances, it might be worth while to have informa- 
tion about the total number of workers and the total amount of 
wages paid, so as to discover the average wage. It might also 
be useful to include data on the ages of workers, their national- 
ities, marital status, and the numbers of dependents. Perhaps 
facts as to education, training, and experience might be perti- 
nent in defining the type of worker. 

It will be clear that, whether questionnaires or enumerators 
with schedules are to be utilized, the purpose of the inquiry 
must be carefully defined. Questions must be so worded as to 
be definite and readily answerable. Leading questions, i.e., 
those suggesting an answer, are of course to be avoided, as are 
those permitting misunderstanding or others that might prove 
offensive. Naturally, the details of such preparation vary 
widely from one project to another, depending on whether 
personal interviews or records of business firms or governmental 
bureaus are used. Frequently, assistance may be secured froni 
earlier studies of a similar nature. 

When the problem has been precisely stated and suitable 
questions have been prepared, attention must be given to the 
method by which the proper candidates for questioning may be 
reached. In some cases, a random sample may be taken; in 
others a stratified sample (see Chapter VII) may be required; 
in still others, all members of a particular group may be queried. 
The point is that careful planning must insure that those and 
only those who are the subjects of this investigation shall con- 
tribute to its findings. If, therefore, dependence is placed on a 
sample, it must be truly representative. Sometimes names may 
be taken from a telephone directory or from a registry of voters, 
or selected city blocks may be canvassed, or automobile licenses 
or drivers’ license numbers may be drawn. None of these 
methods is universally applicable. They are but examples of 
possible devices. Any method that secures an adequate and 
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STATE FIANNINO BOARD 


1. I 0 wM town do you do moot of jour tiudiagf 

8. How maay miles do you live from that towat — 

8. Why do you prefer this towal 

(Gieck) a. NearnsM d. Better roads 

b. Credit e. Lower prices 

e. Better stock of goods f. 

4. Bid yon live on this farm ia 19201 


B. Purchases 

0. Name of towa where foUowiag goods are nsaally parehased by persoaal visit to storest 


GOODS 

TOWN 

If any of these goods are 
us^ar^^nrchased by mail order. 

19S4 

1920 

(If living on this farm) 

1984 

1920 

a. Groceries 





b. Drogi^ Hedicines 





e. Lumber, Cement 





d. Woman's coat or dress 





e. Woman's shoes 





f. Man's suit 





g. Man's overalls 





h. Farm Machinery 






6. Do you usnally purehsee any of the above goods by mail order f If so, check items above. 

a Sales 

7. Name of town where following products are marketed t 


PBODUOTS 

TOWN 1 

1934 

1920 

(If living on this farm) 

a. Hogs 



b. Cattle 



0 . Grain 



d. Eggs— Poultry 



0 . Cream 




D. Banking 

S. Do you carry a checking aeeount in a baaki 

0. If so, in what town! ... .......... ............ — .. 

10. Did you carry a checking account before the dopresaioa (1929) t — 

11. In what town? — — — 

12. If you do not carry a bank account, why notf (Chock one) 

a) Object to sorvice charges and tax on checks 

........ b) No local bank 

0 } Losses in closed banks « 

— .. d) Don't need it 

0) 

IS. If yon have changed place (town) of banking dace 1929, check the most Important reason for doing so. 

a) Bank closed — e) Better trading towa 

b) Bank absorbed (consolidation) ... — f } Personal relations with bankers 

e) Too hard to borrow g) Chaage of r^deaeo 

d) Service eharges h) ........... ... 

Name of enumerator — ............... — ........ Date...... ...... — ... ....... ... 

Form lOB 

Fig, 2*3. — Questionnaire of Committee on Business and Industry, Iowa State 

Planning Board. 

-t 
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truly representative sample may be used; suitable techniques 
vary with the nature of the investigation. 

The accompanying inquiry used by a state planning board 
committee on business and industry (see Fig. 2 • 3) represents a 
fairly simple questionnaire. It is designed to secure informa- 
tion about the trading habits of a rural population, and the 
questions are pertinent to that purpose, clearly stated, and 
readily answerable. In order to assist the layman in under- 
standing the type of data sought, possible answers are frequently 
suggested. The same device is illustrated also in the question- 
naire of which a portion is shown in Fig. 2 • 4, which was widely 
circulated among those whose names appeared in the records of 
stock registry agencies. Under item II, for instance, several 
possible answers are suggested, but space is provided for differ- 
ent answers as well. 

Market analysis. — One of the most frequent uses of ques- 
tionnaires and schedules in the business field is involved in 
what is generally described as market analysis. Such analysis 
aims to discover and define distinctive and significant charac- 
teristics of a given area, thus providing a basis for planning 
advertising and sales programs. 

Some data are available for this purpose from secondary 
sources. Census reports, for instance, provide information with 
respect to sex and occupational distribution, population origins 
(native or foreign born), marital status, age distribution, and 
related characteristics of the population. Furthermore, gov- 
ernmental agencies have prepared, for many sections of the 
country, detailed analyses of retail trade, classified according 
to the principal types of commodities, thus providing many 
clues as to the buying habits of these areas. ‘ 

Local studies of trading areas require the use of original 
sources. Enumerators are usually sent out to canvass the cities 
and the rural neighborhoods, the data being gathered upon 


^ The Market Data Section of the Marketing Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has extended these studies. See K. L. IJoyd, ''Develop- 
ment of Retail Sales Indexes,^* Survey of Current BusinesSf 16 (2), February, 1936, 
pp. 16-20, and Reba L. Osborne, "Regional Sales of General Merchandise in Small 
Towns and Rural Areas,*^ ibid,, 16 (9), September, 1936. 
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November 9, 1938. 

SURVEY OF STOCKHOLDER OPINION ON CAPITAL FORMATION 

by 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP MANUFACTURERS 

I. Do you have money available which you could invest and would like to invest 
in new securities of either new or existing productive enterprises (as distinct 
from government and other high grade bonds or the well-seasoned stocks of 
existing companies) but which you do not care to invest in such securities at 
the present time? 

□ YES 

□ NO 


If your answer is **yes^* then please answer the following questions. 

II. Is your lack of willingness to make additional investment at the present time 
due to {check one or more cf the following ) — 

□ a. Inadequate profits being made at the present time. 

□ b. Doubt that adequate profits will be earned in the future (even if being 

earned now) because of — 

n 1. Probable labor troubles 

□ 2. Probable international troubles 

□ 3. Existing legislation restricting industry 

□ 4. Possible new legislation restricting industry 

□ 5. Existing taxes on industry 

□ 6. Possible new taxes on industry 

□ 7. Other reasons (please specify) 


□ c. Even if adequate profits are earned now or in the future the government 

takes so much in taxes that investment is not worthwhile 

□ L Too much taken directly from the company 

□ 2. Too much taken directly from the individual taxpayer 

□ d. Even if adequate profits are earned the directors distribute too small a 

portion to stockholders. 

□ e. Government legislation places too stringent restrictions on the 

□ 1. Purchase of securities by individuals 

□ 2. Sale of securities by individuals 

□ 3. Issuance of new securities by corporations 

Fia. 2*4. — ^Portion of a Questionnaire Used to Discover Reasons for Non-Investment. 
From **A Key to More Jobs,” National Association of Manufacturers, 1939, p. 10. 
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suitable schedules from a predetermined sample (e.g., one out 
of five or ten homes may be sufficiently large). Maps showing 
the trading areas for different types of merchandise may be 
prepared from such an investigation. Figure 4-21 (page 66) is 
an illustration. Cf course, the purpose of analysis may vary to 
include discovery of changes in buying habits, choices among 
brands or substitute goods, preferences in advertising media, 
and numerous other significant characteristics of the market. 

Effective analysis and intelligent interpretation of these data 
require the use of many of the statistical techniques to be 
described in subsequent chapters. Discovery and measurement 
of trends, seasonal fluctuations, cyclical influences, covariation 
or correlation among related market characteristics, and the 
use of relatives to represent measures of variation are some of 
the numerous statistical procedures which are constantly util- 
ized. In general, it is the basic purpose of business statistics to 
provide an adequate description of productive and distributive- 
processes, including investment and other financial operations, 
so that the most effective adaptation of business resources to 
social needs may be made. 


READINGS 
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EXERCISES 

1. Under what conditions is statistical analysis typically desirable or nec- 
essary? 

2. Distinguish internal and external reports, and cite illustrations of each 
type. 
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8. Distinguish primary and secondary sources of statistical data, and cite 
an illustration of each. 

4 , Assume that you have been given the assignment of finding what radio 
programs are of most interest to the citizens of a small town of about 2,500 
population. Prepare a questionnaire to be used for that purpose. Then assume 
that you will use interviewers to gather the data and prepare an interviewer^s 
schedule for this purpose. 

6. Assume that, for the purposes of Exercise 4, you wish to restrict analysis 
to a sample. Outline the method you would pursue in order to secure a truly 
representative sample. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND TABULATION 

Editing data.-i^ After data have been collected, it is necessary 
to edit and classify them, and it is frequently desirable to sum- 
marize them in convenient tabular form for presentation or for 
further analysis^ Editing discloses deficiencies in reporting, 
and it may indid^ate some of the immediate limitations of the 
data. Information gathered by enumerators is usually subject 
to less error than that which is reported directly on question- 
naires, but even that collected by means of the most carefully 
prepared schedules generally requires careful editing. 

The editing process varies somewhat with the nature of the 
data and the projects for which they have been collected, but a 
few principles of almost universal application deserve mention. 
Returns should be checked carefully to insure that they are 
complete, and those that do not meet this test should be sepa- 
rated from the remainder. Replies should be checked for con- 
sistency, i.e., to see that they do not contain contradictions 
within themselves which indicate some error in reporting, and all 
inconsistent returns should be segregated. The test of reason- 
ableness should be applied, for returns cannot be accepted if 
they describe situations known to be highly improbable or 
impossible. An attempt should be made to correct or adjust 
the defective reports. If that is impossible, they must be 
returned to the original sources of information, discarded, or 
replaced with other reports. 

In many cases, certain minor computations remain to be 
made before data are recorded, and it is frequently convenient 
to ^'code^' the data before subjecting them to further manipula- 
tion. Many types of codes may be used. In one of the sim- 
plest, answers are designated as numbers or letters, so that they 
may be briefly recorded within limited space. Thus a given 
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CLASSIFICATION AND TABULATION 



Fig. 3*1. — Tabulation Sheet. Data: A generalized personnel audit of 100 firms in Minneapolis, 1937. 
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answer to a question or combination of questions may be num- 
bered 7, while a contrary response may be coded as 8. 

Classification of data. — When the data have been edited, 
they are ready to be classified for further analysis. The most 
common bases for such classification are. (1) chronological, 
(2) quantitative, (3) geographic, and (4) qualitative.* Some- 
times this classification is accomplished most easily by copying 
the data directly upon a sheet such as that illustrated in Fig. 3-1. 
In others, data are transcribed upon small cards which may 
then be sorted and shifted about in various classifications. 
Where large forms are used in reporting extensive data, more 
complicated tally-sheets may be set up and items checked in 
their appropriate columns and rows. 

The variety of tally-sheets and work-sheets that is necessary 
to summarize and analyze the data included within the wide 
range of studies in business statistics makes it quite impossible 
to describe these devices in detail. The form such sheets will 
take in any given study depends essentially upon the nature of 
the data and the purposes of the investigation. Figure 3-2 
illustrates one of several convenient forms for assembling 
monthly data over a period of years. 

Machine tabulation.— In dealing with large numbers of items, 
complicated mechanical aids, generally known as sorting and 
tabulating machines, are used. Such devices transfer the 
original data from questionnaires, schedules, reports, or other 
sources to "code cards” such as those illustrated in Fig. 3-3, 
each of which is punched to indicate the particular character- 
istics of the item it represents. Cards are. of uniform size, and 
they generally have either 45 or 80 columns of digits. In their 
simplest form, these cards contain no captions and may be 
readily adapted to a variety of uses by designating the columns 
to correspond with the number of answers on a particular ques- 
tionnaire. Where cards are prepared for particular and extensive 
types of analysis, they may have printed designations for each 
column, as is illustrated by the second of the two cards in Fig. 3 • 3. 
It is apparent that any characteristic or combination of features 

^ For a detailed discussion of editing and tabulation, see Bruce D. Mudgett, 
Statistical Tables and Graphs y Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1930, pp. 8 fit. 




Fig. 3*2. — Monthly Data Sheet, by permission of Codex Book Co., Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
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that can be represented by numbers may be recorded by appro- 
priate punching of such cards, and their only limit is the number 
of columns and digits. 

The first step in machine calculation involves the transfer 
of data from the original records to the tabulating cards by 
punching. The code cards are then prepared for sorting and 



Fig. 3 • 3. — Sample Tabulating Cards. 


counting. In the machine counting process the totals- and other 
desired values are readily available. 

The most common of the tabulating machines in use are the 
Hollerith machines (a product of International Business 
Machines Corporation, and the type using the cards shown in 
Fig. 3 • 3) and the Powers (produced by Remington-Rand Busi- 
ness Service, Inc.). In each case, the essential equipment con- 
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gists of one or more key punches, a sorting device, and a tabu- 
lating machine. In one type, the tabulating device records the 
desired values on a separate sheet; in the other, the results of 
the tabulation are read directly from the machine. The Hol- 
lerith machine makes use of electrical circuits in its tabulation 
and may be readily manipulated to effect various types of cal- 
culations by changing the electrical connections in its control 
panel. The Powers machine utilizes a mechanical tabulating 
device for this purpose. In each case, the equipment is operated 
by electric motors, so that a vast amount of human effort is 
avoided, the work is greatly speeded, and errors are reduced. 
From 2,000 to 3,500 cards may be punched in one day by a single 
operator, and sorting is accomplished at the rate of 250 to 400 
cards per minute. Tabulation requires about twice as much 
time as sorting. 

Tabular presentation. — When the data have been classified, 
it is customary to prepare them for presentation in the form of 
a table or tables, so that they may be clearly understood and 
properly utilized. The basic problem is to secure the maximum 
of clarity and to avoid misinterpretation; several simple rules 
may be noted in this connection. 

It is important that the title of the table clearly defines the 
nature of the data, setting out their limits in unmistakable 
terms. If there can be any questions as to the nature of the 
units in which the data are expressed, then these questions 
should be answered fully in the title or in subtitles. The source 
of the data, unless it is original, should be so described as to 
permit verification by an interested reader; the usual method is 
to indicate the magazine, bulletin, journal, or other printed 
source by name, volume, number, date, and page. 

One of the major purposes of tabulation is to show relation- 
ships among the data, indicating which are subordinate and 
which are of coordinate importance. This result is obtained 
in a variety of ways, one of the most common being the use of 
distinctive sizes and styles of type; another involves designation 
of the more important classifications in column headings, and 
the less important cross-classifications in the left-hand column, 
which is generally referred to as the “stub.” 
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Detailed characteristics of such tables depend upon the 
nature of the inquiry, but Table 3-1 is an illustration sum- 

TABLE 31 

Annual Rents of Two-Story, One-Family Dwelungs in City, 

1936-1939 


Source; Data selected from an unpublished planning-board study 
(Read upper class limit as “up to but not including” the stated figure.) 


Annual rent paid 

Number of dwellings in each year 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

$400-$500~ 

31 

33 

31 

30 

600- 600- 

45 

51 

56 

55 

600- 700- 

60 

65 

62 

66 

700- 800- 

40 

31 

35 

33 

800- eoo- 

11 

10 

9 

10 

900-1000- 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

189 

192 

194 

197 


marizing the facts discovered by means of a questionnaire like 
those previously described (pages 19-25). The investigator in 
this particular study selected from the returns those meeting 
the following qualifications: (1) two-story single-family dwellings 
in a typical residential district ; (2) dwellings held fairly constant 
in value by minor improvements, such as redecoration and 
repairs; and (3) dwellings constantly occupied except for short 
intervals when tenants changed dwellings for which an annual 
lease-contract was required. 

In this case, it happens that the data are readily classified 
according to the amount of rent, and this classification forms 
the subject-matter of the stub of the table. The table caption 
represents a cross-classification, also simple, and based upon the 
year involved. Another tabular arrangement of somewhat 
different data is shown in Table 3-2, which presents an urban- 
rural distribution of the population of the United States, as of 
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1930. It will be noted that the “heading” or caption is sub- 
divided by “boxing” the titles of the columns. 

TABLE 3-2 

Distribution of Population in Urban and Rural Territory, 1930 
Source: United States Census of Poimlation, 1930. 




Population 


Number of 
places 

Number 

Per cent of 
total 

population 

United Statftfs 


122,775,040 

68,954,823 


Urban territory 

3,165 

56.2 

Places of 1,000,000 or more. . . . 

5 

15,064,555 

12.3 

Places of 500,000 to 1,000,000. . 

8 

5,763,987 

4.7 

Places of 250,000 to 500,000 . . . 

24 

7,956,228 

6.5 

Places of 100,000 to 250,000. . . 

56 

7,540,966 

6.1 

Places of 50,000 to 100,000. . . . 

98 

6,491,448 

5.3 

Places of 25,000 to 50,000 

185 

6,425,693 

5.2 

Places of 10,000 to 25,000 

606 

9,097,200 

7.4 

Places of 5,000 to 10,000 

851 

5,897,156 

4.8 

Places of 2,500 to 5,000 

1,332 

4,717,590 

3.8 

Rural territory 

13,433 

53,820,223 

43.8 

. Incorp. places, 1,000 to 2,500. . . 

3,086 

4,819,430 

3.9 

Incorp. places under 1,000 

10,347 

4,363,605 

3.6 

Other rural territory 


44,637,188 

36.4 


Tabular presentation of this sort may involve twofold, 
threefold, or fourfold subdivision and cross classification, or it 
may be even more complicated. The arrangement may take 
many different forms. The only rule that can be stated is that 
it must be so designed as to present the data in an unambigu- 
ous and convenient form. Many excellent examples of tabula- 
tion may be found in the publications of the Federal Census 
Bureau as well as in the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
and such current publications as the Survey of Current Business 
and the Monthly Labor Review. 
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The array. — A simple form of arranging data for purposes 
of comparison or presentation and for certain types of statistical 
analysis is that known as the array, in which the items are listed 
in the order of their size, usually beginning with the smallest 
and ending with the largest, although the reverse order is some- 
times preferable. For example, suppose that the monthly elec- 
tric bills of a small store are found to run as follows (all figures in 
dollars): 16.50, 12.75, 9.00, 12.50, 14.00, 15.00, 18.00, 13.50, 
14.25, 11.50. It is clearly easier to estimate the relative size 
and variability of these items if they are listed as an array, as 
follows: 9.00, 11.50, 12.50, 12.75, 13.50, 14.00, 14.25, 15.00, 
16.50, 18.00. Inspection of the.se figures shows clearly the total 
range, i.e., the spread from lowest to highest or from smallest to 
greatest, and some idea of their average is suggested by the 
items near the center of the array. 

The frequency distribution. — In most statistical analysis, 
data are classified on a quantitative basis, that is, according to 
size or magnitude. When data have been so classified, and the 
numbers of items in each class noted, they are said to represent 
a frequency distribution. Table 3-2 presents such a distribution. 
The cities are there classified according to size, and the number 
of cities in each class has been counted and entered in column 2. 
The first class includes cities of 1,000,000 or more, the second 
class cities having populations from 500,000 to 1,000,000, and 
the last class cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population. It may well 
be noted that this table, one of a type often encountered, is 
featured by unequal class intervals and represents an open-end 
distribution. Thus, the class intervals vary from 1,500 (the 
range from 1,000 to 2,500) to 500,000 (the range from 500,000 
to 1,000,000). Although such classes are frequently convenient 
as means of presenting data, they are not so useful if further 
calculations are to be made, if, for instance, an average for the 
whole is to be found. Further, this difficulty is increased when 
an open-end class, such as that designated “Places of 1,000,000 
or more,” is included. Hence, if data are to be subjected to 
further analysis, it is well to avoid these features in classifica- 
tion. 

A more simple frequency distribution is illustrated in 
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Table 3 • 3, where 40 employees of a business concern were classi- 
fied according to their ages in years and fractions of years. The 
raw data of individual ages were subjected to classification, so 
that the ages of the 40 individuals appear as 9 age groups. The 
most common characteristics of the frequency distribution may 
be readily observed from this simple illustration. It will be 
noted, for instance, that the classes are all inclusive; there are 
no items representing individual ages outside their limits. At 
the same time, the classes are mutually exclusive; they do not 
overlap, and there is, therefore, no question as to where each 
magnitude should be tabulated. 

This procedure is made possible by the careful designation 
of what are known as class limits (symbol L), which define or 
delimit each of the classes and indicate the range of items to be 
tabulated in each class. Thus the lower limit (Li) of the first 
class is 15 years, and the upper limit (Z/ 2 ) of that class is 20 — , or 
just under 20 years. For the second class, these limits are 20 
and 25 — . It is customary, in describing such limits, to say that 
each class extends from its lower limit up to, but not including, 
the lower limit of the next class. Thus the first class extends 
from 15 years up to, but not including, 20 years; the second, 
from 20 years up to, but not including, 25 years; and so on 
throughout the tabulation. Sometimes, this idea is expressed by 
describing the upper limit of each class as including a decimal 
fraction that places it just below the lower limit of the next class. 
Thus the upper limit of the first class might be described as 
19.9 or 19.99 years (depending upon the number of decimal 
places to which individual items were recorded), and that of 
the second class might be 24.9 or 24.99 years, thus recognizing 
the fact that the magnitude 19 includes individuals who are all 
the way from 19 up to, but not including, 20 years of age. The 
use of the minus sign after the upper limit, when the latter is 
made identical with the lower limit of the next class, illustrated 
in the example, accomplishes the same result.* 

^ In some cases, items may fall exactly upon the class limits, and, if they are 
entered in either of the adjacent classes, an error will be thereby introduced. Such 
errors may be offset by entering any such item as a half frequency in each of the 
adjacent classes. 
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The mid-point or doss measure of each class (symbol m) is 
strictly the average of the exact limits, that is, 


m = 


L2 "h 
2 


In the example illustrated by Table 3-3, the measure of the first 
class is the average of 15 and 20 — , or 17.5. The same measure 
(approximately) is obtained if the limits are regarded as 15 and 
19.99. Similarly, the m of the second class is (25 + 20 — ) 2, 
or 22.5, and the other measures have been calculated in the same 
manner and are noted in column 2 of the table. 


TABLE 3-3 

The Frequency Distribution 
Data: Ages of 40 employees of a retail store. 


1 

Class 

limits 

2 

Mid-point 
or measure 

3 

Fre- 

quency 

4 

Cumulative 

frequencies 

5 

Frequencies 
as per cent 

6 

Cumulative, 

/,% 

Li 

Li 

m 

. f 

Si 

s* 

/,% 

Si 

S 2 

15 

20- 

17.5 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

20 

25- 

22.5 

6 

2 

8 

15 

5 

20 

25 

30- 

27.5 

10 

8 

18 

25 

20 

45 

30 

35- 

32.5 

8 

18 

26 


45 

65 

35 

40- 

37.5 

5 

26 

31 

12.5 

65 

77.5 

40 

45- 

42.5 

4 

31 

35 

10 

77.5 

87.5 

45 

50- 

47.5 

2 

35 

37 

5 

87.5 

92.5 

50 

55- 

52.5 

2 

37 

39 

5 

92.5 

97.5 

55 

■ A . . 

60- 

57.5 

1 

39 

40 

2.5 

97.5 

100 


d Continuous and discrete series. — When ages are recorded in 
years and fractions of years, as in the illustration, the series thus 
obtained may be regarded as being practically continuous, for 
ages range through almost infinitely small variations. In many 
other types of data, however, items appear as discrete integers, 
and the series or distribution appears as discontinuous.|/ In gen- 
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eral, continuous series result from a measuring process, whereas 
discontinuous series follow from a counting process. Thus, for 
instance, if railroad passenger cars are classified according to 
the number of passengers counted at a given time, there would 
be no fractional items. In such cases, class limits are generally 
stated in terms of the integers that define each class/ A first 
class might be 15 to 19 passengers, a second 20 to 24 passengers, 
with others similarly defined. There would be no serious prob- 
lem of classification, since no item could fall between adjacent 
linaits. But for interpolation, Li = 14.5, L 2 = 19.5, etc. 

In discontinuous series, it is worth noting that the theoretical 
limits of the classes just described are 14.5 to 19.5, 19.5 to 24.5, 
and so on throughout, for each integral item actually represents 
an area extending from ^ unit below to | unit above the integer. 
Thus the area (in the whole range) described as 15 runs from 

14.5 to 15.5, and that described as 20 includes the distance from 

19.5 to 20.5. This conception of the nature of the integers and 
of the classes they define will be found helpful in several types 
of statistical analysis to be presented later. Here it need only 
be described, and it may be mentioned that, in most types of 
tabulation and classification, measures are originally made to 
a certain convenient measure of exactness. Since the data are, 
as a result, only approximations in convenient denominations, 
theoretical limits are logically set at the mid-point between such 
denominations. The use of the convenient integral limits, i.e., 
15 and 19 as contrasted with 14.5 and 19.5, does not introduce 
an error, for the mid-point is not changed: the average of 15 and 
19 is the same as that of 14.5 and 19.5. 

Few hard and fast rules can be given for the selection of class 
limits, principally because much depends on the purpose of the 
investigation and the type of analysis to be undertaken. In 
general, however, it is desirable that limits be so selected that 
. their averages, the mid-points or class measures, are convenient 
for manipulation. More important, the limit must be such 
that the mid-point fairly represents the class as a whole. Hence 
they must not be so selected that data “bunch” close to one or 
the other limit, since this condition prevents the mid-point or 
class average from being truly representative. It is desirable. 
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also, that they be such that no item falls directly on a class limit, 
for this condition requires special adjustment. 

In general, it may be said that, where the data are regarded 
as continuous, most convenient practice describes the upper 
limits of each class as identical with the lower limit of the next 
class and it describes the class as extending from the lower limit 
up to but not including the upper limit, i.e., 15 to 20 — ; 20 to 
25 — ; etc. In discontinuous series of discrete items, limits are 
most commonly defined as the smallest (Li) and the largest (Z/ 2 ) 
items respectively that are to be included in the class, i.e., 15 to 
19; 20 to 24; etc., but interpolations require 19.5, etc. 

The nature of the data and the purpose of the investigation 
necessarily determine the number of classes to be distinguished. 
Use of a few classes, four or five, for instance, presents a simple, 
broad survey of the distribution, but such an arrangement sacri- 
fices accuracy in calculations. The use of many classes, on the 
other hand, tends to increase accuracy but prevents a compre- 
hensive view of the nature of the distribution. ^ 

Cumulative frequencies. — Column 3 of Table 3-3 requires 
little explanation, for it merely lists the numbers of items or 
frequencies in each class. Thus, it appears that there were 
2 persons in the first age group, 6 in the second, and 10 in the 
third. The sum of the items in this column is obviously the 
total number of items in the distribution; it is generally desig- 
nated as N. 

The next column, described as “ Cumulative frequencies,” 
requires more attention. Its two subdivisions are labeled Si 
and S 2 , respectively, and they cumulate the total frequencies 

^ For a discussion of the theoretically desirable size of classes for frequency 
distribution, see Herbert A. Sturges, “The Choice of a Class Interval,’’ Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, March, 1926, pp. 65-66. On^ the basis of 
binomial distributions, as discussed later, ithe number of items (N) is related to the 
appropriate number of classes (C) as follows: 


N 

C 

N 

C 

N 

C 

16 

5 

128 

8 

1024 

11 

32 

6 

256 

9 

2048 

12 

64 

7 

512 

10 

4096 

13 


Or, in general, 

Ar*= 2"“”; and C = l + 3.322 log N 
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from the beginning of the distribution to Li and La of each class, 
respectively. Thus 2i for each class is the total number of 
items up to the beginning or Li of this class. For the first class, 
therefore, Si is obviously 0. For the second class, it is the 
number of items in the first class, or 2. For the third class, it is 
the sum of the items in the preceding two classes, or 2 + 6 = 8. 
The other cumulative total, Sa, is the sum of frequencies up to 
the upper limit. La, of each class. Thus, for the first class, it is 
the number of items in that class, or 2. For the second class, it 
is the total of the items in classes one and two, or 8. For the 
third class, it is the total of the items in the first three classes, or 
18. Stated in another way, these cumulatives represent the 
number of items whose measure is less than the limit to which 
the cumulatives apply. Thus the Si of the third class is the 
number of persons whose ages are less than Li of that class, or 
25 years. Similarly, the S 2 of that class represents the total 
number of persons whose ages are less than L 2 of that class, or 
30 years. 

Because of this characteristic of these cumulatives, they are 
frequently described as the “ less than ” cumulatives. If data 
are cumulated in reverse order, beginning with the final class 
and extending toward the beginning class, as is frequently done, 
the resulting cumulatives are called the “ more than ” cumula- 
tives, since they express the numbers of items that are greater 
in measure than the class limits with which the individual 
cumulatives are associated. The “ less than ” cumulatives are 
the more common and generally the more convenient to use. 

It will be noted from this description and from Table 3 • 3 that 
the cumulatives associated with lower class limits, those labeled 
Si, necessarily begin with zero, and successive items in this 
column are identical with the S 2 of the preceding class. Because 
of this repetition, the Si column is often omitted, and a single 
column, actually S 2 but designated merely as S, is used to rep- 
resent the cumulatives. However, it may frequently be found 
convenient to have both cumulative columns expressed for pur- 
poses of interpolation to be described in later discussions. 

Column 6 of the table is, as its label indicates, the expression 
of the frequencies in each class as percentages of the total num- 
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ber of items in the distribution. Thus the first class, which 
includes 2 persons, appears as or 5 per cent. Similarly, the 
second class is or 15 per cent; and the final class is or 
2.5 per cent. In the next column, the cumulative percentages 
corresponding to the cumulative totals of column 4 are noted. 
In each class, 2i is the Si of column 4 expressed as a percentage 
of the total number of items. Thus, Si for the second class in 
column 6 is or 5 per cent; S 2 for this class is ^ or 20 per cent. 
As in the cumulative frequencies, common practice makes use 
of the S 2 column much more than it does of the Si column, 
although both may be found convenient. 

Normal distributions. — Many of the distributions encoun- 
tered in statistical analysis tend to approximate what is generally 
described as the normal distribution. ' It is so called because 
it is widely believed to describe the normal or natural distribu- 
tion of events in nature and because it closely approximates 
many actual distributions in a wide range of fields, including 
biology, psychology, physiology, and others. Its general appear- 
ance may be seen in Fig. 7-1, page 154. It will be noted that 
the curve is bell-shaped, indicating that the larger frequencies 
are clustered about its center, and the distribution is symmetri- 
cal about its central ordinate. It may be shown that the dis- 
tribution represents an expression of the law^s of chance or acci- 
dent or probability, for which reason it is the basis of much 
statistical theory. 

Most of the actual distributions encountered in business 
statistics are not symmetrical, i.e., the largest frequencies pre- 
cede or follow the center or mid-point in the scale of magnitudes. 
Such distributions are said to be skewed. Sometimes skewed 
distributions can be made to appear approximately normal by 
plotting the frequencies on the logarithms of class limits or mid- 
points instead of on these measures themselves. When this is 
true, the distributions are said to be logarithmic normal distri- 
butions. 

^ The normal curve of distribution or the curve of a normal distribution, like the 
distribution itself, goes by many names. Normal distributions are sometimes called 
Gaussian distributions, normal frequency distributions, normal probability dis- 
tributions, and by similar designations, and the curve is referred to as a normal 
frequency curve, a normal probability curve, a curve of error, and similar terms. 
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Summary. — It is difficult if not impossible to give precise 
directions for setting up all frequency distributions. Variations 
in the data to be analyzed call for numerous modifications in 
procedure. If the data are limited in number, their arrange- 
ment in the frequency distribution may result in serious inac- 
curacies and misrepresentations. If the data are numerous, 
few or large numbers of classes may be used, according to the 
purposes of the analysis. The very nature of this type of 
arrangement, which classifies the items and applies to each the 
measure of the mid-point of its class, loses something in accuracy, 
but it gains in clarity of presentation and in convenience for 
further analysis. The question as to the desirability of its use 
and the detail to which classification is carried can be answered, 
therefore, only in terms of the desired balance between con- 
venience and precision. Usually, a classification involving 
fewer than 5 intervals is regarded as rather broad and inaccurate, 
while the maximum that can be conveniently manipulated is 
about 30 classes. 

The most common difficulty encountered in the preparation 
and use of the frequency distribution is the tendency for data to 
“ bunch ” at certain points. Thus wages are found to center 
about the dollar and half-dollar marks, so that a daily wage of 
$2.50 or $4.00 is more common than one of $2.68 or $4.73. Under 
such circumstances, care must be taken to arrange the class 
limits so that the “ bunching ” falls about the mid-points of the 
classes, rather than at one or another extreme. If data are 
allowed to bunch at the extremes, the mid-points, obviously, 
will not be representative. If data are extremely irregular in 
this respect, they should be regarded as unsuitable for analysis 
by means of the frequency distribution. 

Other methods of classification and tabular presentation will 
be noted in connection with various types of statistical analysis 
considered in subsequent chapters. Tables, however, represent 
only one of several methods of presenting statistical data. 
Attention may next be directed to another, the use of charts 
-and graphs. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. What is meant by ‘^editing’’ the data secured from questionnaires, sched- 
ules, or reports, and why is such editing necessary? 

2. What are the most commonly used bases for classification of data? 

3. How are data coded for classification and tabulation? Why is coding 
desirable? 

4 . How do class limits for continuous series vary from those used in classify- 
ing discontinuous series? 

6. The following series is assumed to represent the daily earnings in dollars 
of 100 workers. Tabulate them in classes having the limits $2.50-$3.50; $3.50- 
$4.50, etc. 


10.25 

7.03 

8.00 

4.25 

9.75 

4.76 

7.78 

7.89 

4.32 

4.88 

5.36 

5.00 

4.80 

5.93 

3.61 

4.11 

4.56 

6.30 

5.12 

6.41 

4.60 

3.54 

5.85 

6.26 

4.68 

5.74 

3.82 

3.89 

7.14 

7.47 

6.64 

4.46 

6.37 

9.12 

3.75 

6.19 

5.40 

4.64 

5.81 

5.48 

4.92 

6.04 

4.52 

9.38 

5.44 

7.25 

5.96 

5.04 

5.89 

7.42 

5.08 

7.31 

3.00 

6.92 

5.78 

8.11 

6.15 

5.59 

6.75 

5.70 

5.67 

8.44 

5.52 

4.84 

6.00 

8.33 

6.58 

6.07 

6.86 

5.20 

7.19 

5.24 

6.53 

3.68 

7.36 

6.44 

8.22 

6.33 

5.63 

4.72 

5.16 

3.96 

7.56 

6.11 

5.56 

7.67 

8.88 

6.69 

5.32 

4.18 

4.04 

6.81 

8.62 

7.08 

4.96 

5.28 

6.97 

6.22 

4.39 

6.48 

6. 

Tabulate 

1 the following items in classes of 

5-7; 7-9 

; etc. 



12.32 

9.21 

8.75 

17.71 

14.94 

9.62 

9.38 

16.90 

11.20 

9.46 

7.42 

7.75 

10.62 

10.38 

10.12 

7.58 

17.43 

12.16 

16.30 

15.70 

15.50 

16.50 

7.92 

8.08 

7.08 

15.90 

12.64 

8.58 

10.71 

14.00 
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13.18 

5.50 

13.53 

6.50 

18.29 

14.71 

19.33 

11.84 

12.88 

10.79 

16.10 

10.04 

11.04 

7.25 

12.72 

13.88 

12.40 

14.24 

10.54 

12.00 

12.56 

14.12 

9.12 

13.76 

9.79 

11.76 

11.36 

15.30 

12.48 

8.42 

9.04 

10.46 

9.88 

13.65 

12.96 

10.29 

9.71 

18.57 

14.59 

12.80 

17.14 

11.12 

13.06 

18.00 

18.86 

10.96 

8.25 

14.35 

10.88 

20.67 

20.00 

11.60 

11.28 

9.29 

14.47 

16.70 

8.92 

11.52 

11.68 

12.24 

10.21 

14.82 

9.96 

11.44 

13.29 

12.08 

11.92 

9.54 

13.41 

15.10 


7 . The following data are assumed to represent two indexes that are to be 
compared. Each item is first tabulated in the usual manner, according to the 
class intervals indicated, and the two distributions are then combined to form a 
single double-frequency distribution. 

What characteristic of the two distributions is brought out by the double- 
frequency distribution? 


I. Original data. 


Worker 

Test score. 
Index A 

Efficiency, 
Index B 

Worker 

Test score, 
Index A 

Efficiency, 
Index B 

A 

13 

19 

I 

22 

24 

B 

17 

16 

J • 

14 

16 

c 

13 

15 

K 

9 

14 

D 

19 

26 

L 

9 

11 

E 

14 

8 

M 

14 

14 

F 

10 1 

6 

N 

6 

4 

G 

11 

12 

0 

19 

21 

H 

19 

20 

P 

15 

15 


II. Each index tabulated (fill in /). 


Index A 

Index B 

Class 

m 

f 

Class 

m 

/ 

3.5- 7.5 


■■n 

2.5- 7.5 

5 


7.5-11.5 



7.5-12.5 



11.5-15.5 



12.5-17.5 

15 


15.5-19.5 



17.5-22.5 



19.5-23.5 


HI 

22.5-27.5 

25 
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III. Double-frequency distribution. 


Index B 

Index A: Class and m 

Class 


3. 5-7. 5 

7.5-11.5 

11.5-15.5 

15.5-19.5 

19.5-23.5 



5.5 

9.5 

13.5 

17.5 

21.5 

/ 

22.5-27.5 

25 




/ 

/ 

2 

17.5-22.5 

20 



/ 

/ / 


3 

12.5-17.5 

15 


/ 

/ / / / 

/ 


6 

7.5-12.5 

10 


/ / 

/ 



3 

2.5- 7.5 

5 

/ 

/ 




2 


/ 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

16 


8 . In the following distribution, fill in the / (%) and Zf (%i) columns. 


Class limits, 

Li and L 2 

Class 

mark, 

m 

Fre- 

quency, 

/ 

1 Percentage 
frequency, 

/(%) 

1 Cumulative frequencies 

2 / 

2/(%) 

$2.50-$ 3.50 

$ 3.00 

5 


5 


3.50- 4.50 

4.00 

70 


75 


4.50- 6.50 

5.00 

125 


200 


5.50- 6.50 

6.00 

135 


335 


6.50- 7.50 

7.00 

90 


425 


7.50- 8.50 

8.00 

45 


470 


8.50- 9.50 

9.00 

20 


490 


9.50- 10.50 

10.00 

10 


500 

1 




iV = 500 





Answeiis 


m 

/ 

2/ 

6. m 

/ 

2/ 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

4 

14 

15 

8 

12 

14 

5 

25 

40 

10 

24 

38 

6 

27 

67 

12 

25 

63 

7 

18 

85 

14 

17 

80 

8 

9 

94 

16 

10 

90 

9 

4 

98 

18 

7 

97 

10 

2 

100 

20 

3 

100 
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7. Index A: / = 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. Index B: / = 2, 3, 6, 3, 2. 

8. / (%) - 1, 14, 26, 27, 18, 9, 4, 2. 

B. Problems 

9 . In the table below, the years of service and efficiency ratings of 20 
employees are given. 

(a) Prepare a frequency distribution of each set of data. 

(b) Prepare a double-frequency distribution employing the same class limits 
as above, and taking years as X and ratings as Y. 


Employee 

Service 
(in years) 

Rating 

Employee 

Service 
(in years) 

Rating 

A 

1 

5 

K 

6 

9 

B 

9 

6 

L 

7 

4 

c 

8 

8 

M 

1 

2 

D 

3 

8 

N 

1 

3 

E 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

F 

2 

7 

P 

1 

6 

G 

4 

5 

Q 

2 

5 

H 

5 

6 

R 

2 

3 

I 

5 ! 

4 

S 

4 

4 

J 

6 

5 

T 

2 

7 


10. Summarized below are the individual sales, in dollars, for 100 salesmen. 
Organize these data in the form of a frequency distribution based on the mag- 
nitude of sales, and prepare a table showing the classes, the class measures, fre- 
quencies in each class, and cumulative frequencies. Add a column to yoi:r table 
thus prepared in which cumulative frequencies are calculated from the large 
classes to the small classes (m^8), instead of from small to large. 


Individual Sales for 100 Salesmen 


50 

124 

179 

225 

121 

133 

141 

153 

275 

67 

71 

83 

163 

176 

187 

194 

90 

96 

105 

114 

133 

156 

177 

215 

125 

176 

155 

165 

222 

231 

243 

254 

135 

184 

192 

213 

265 

272 

285 

297 

230 

251 

276 

298 

251 

314 

340 

370 

250 

76 

91 

126 

112 

133 

156 

176 

130 

137 

144 

147 

197 

214 

224 

233 

150 

157 

167 

165 

245 

254 

267 

276 

177 

183 

193 

195 

288 

297 

245 

261 

194 

210 

223 

231 

311 

330 

351 

383 

244 

254 

276 

294 

213 

276 

299 

354 

296 

313 

96 

114 
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11. The foliOwing summary presents certain information concerning some 90 
employees of a banking organization. Each set of paired items represents an 
individual employee. The management administers an ei trance test to each 
new employee, and the test scores refer to performan.ce on this test. Through- 
out the period of employment, employees are rated semi-annually by their 
superiors, and the ratings were so obtained. 

Perform the following operations in the preliminary statistical analysis of 
these data: 

(а) Rearrange each set of scores (tests and ratings) so that it forms an array. 

(б) Note the range of each set of scores. 

(c) Prepare a frequency distribution of each set of scores. 

(d) Prepare a double-frequency distribution of test scores (X) and rat- 
ings (7). 

Test Scores and Ratings of 90 Employees 


Test 

score 

Rating 

Test 

score 

Rating 

Test 

score 

Rating 

Test 

score 

i 

Rating 

78 

C4 

C4 

94 

81 

70 

94 

85 

67 

80 

98 

97 

89 

82 

91 

82 

75 

82 

100 

100 

97 

91 

81 

67 

76 

70 

79 

82 

72 

75 

82 

73 

92 

86 

75 

■ 77 

79 

89 

77 

76 

66 

74 

82 

86 

84 

87 

99 

90 

99 

98 

98 

93 

94 

92 

84 

77 

99 

83 

79 

81 

93 

89 

80 

78 

78 

78 

85 

86 

81 

68 

91 

83 

94 

79 

81 

77 

86 

93 

81 

81 

58 

78 

82 

81 


77 

93 

87 

85 

75 

74 

72 

87 

89 

77 

79 

88 

94 

89 

93 

71 

84 

83 

96 

80 

91 

74 

81 

88 

92 

74 

74 

80 

73 

93 

88 

75 

78 

87 

83 

92 

82 

97 

93 

91 

90 

95 

93 

82 

75 

75 

83 

79 

76 

79 

76 

79 

77 

75 

74 

79 

78 

80 ' 

82 

98 

81 

91 

95 

92 

84 

60 

65 

71 

86 

95 

97 

77 

79 

65 

68 

70 

56 

77 

79 

91 

93 

90 

88 

83 

S9 

62 

65 

86 

82 



88 

94 

100 

91 

65 

74 





CHAPTER IV 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 

The meaning of statistical data may frequently be made 
more apparent by some form of graph or chart than by reference 
to detailed figures. For that reason various means of graphic 
representation are widely used, and the study of modern statis- 
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Fia. 4-1. — Rectangular Coordinates. 


tical techniques must include consideration of the most impor- 
tant types of graphs. 

Basic to most statistical charts is a conception of two- 
dimensional variation such as that pictured in Fig. 4-1. Such 
a graph makes reference to two rectangular coordinates, desig- 
nated in the figure as X, the horizontal line, and Y, the vertical 
axis. The point of intersection of the two lines, called the 
origin, is designated 0 or R. It is customary to define scales 
on each of the axes, as has been done in the figure. The scales 
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begin with 0 at the origin and increase upward along the 
Y axis and to the right along the X axis. They become nega- 
tive below the point of origin on the Y axis, and they are nega- 
tive also to the left of the origin on the X axis. 

The two intersecting axes thus create four quadrants which 
are generally designated as shown by the Roman numerals in 
the figure. The upper right-hand quadrant, which is most 
commonly used, is quadrant I. It is, as will be noted, a positive 
quadrant, i.e., the values of both X and Y for this quadrant 
are positive. Other quadrants are numbered II, III, and IV, 
in a counterclockwise rotation. 

When the two lines are scaled, any point in one of these 
quadrants may be readily located by reference to these scales. 
Thus, in the figure, the point X = 10, F = 8 has been marked 
by a small dot. Its location is determined first by reference 
to the X axis and then to the F axis. The distance from 0 
to 10 measured along the X axis is designated the abscissa of 
the point; the distance along the F axis from 0 to 8 is called 
the ordinate of the point. It will be apparent that given pairs 
of X and F values can always be represented by an appropriate 
point in such a chart, and that, conversely, any point in any 
quadrant can be described in terms of its appropriate X and F 
values. In abbreviated form, such a point is frequently 
described by two numbers separated by a comma, as 10, 8, 
which implies an X value of 10 and a F value of 8. The area 
included within the coordinate rulings upon which data are 
charted is called the grid. Many standard grids are available, 
and special forms may be prepared for unusual graphs. 

Dependent and independent variables. — The X and F scales 
may be used to represent an almost limitless number of different 
kinds of data. X, for instance, may represent time, the pas- 
sage of years (probably its most common usage in such charts), 
but it may also represent numbers of dollars, other measures of 
value, of weight, of size, or of other characteristics. Only one 
rule can be stated as a limitation on the use of these scales: 
generally the variable regarded as independent is measured on 
the X axis, and the dependent variable on the F axis. There 
is, however, no entirely satisfactory test of dependence. In 
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general, if a known logical cause-and-elfect relationship exists, 
then the cause is regarded as independent and the effect as 
dependent. Thus, if rainfall and crop yields are compared, 
rainfall would be regarded as the independent variable; or, in a 
comparison of temperature and the changing viscosity of tar, 
the first would be considered the independent variable. Time 
is generally regarded as an independent variable in comparisons 
of time-to-time changes, since it can scarcely be regarded as a 
result of the changes. On the other hand, there are many 
situations in which this relationship is not clear and in which 
either variable might be regarded as independent. This is true, 
for instance, in comparisons of height and weight of human 
beings, or in similar relationships. 

Functional relationships. — Few statistical charts will be con- 
fined to the location of a point or even of several points. In 
many, straight and curved lines will be used, for which reason 
it may be well to note the fact that such lines represent simple 
mathematical functions. Hence, if the mathematical function 
is known, the line may be located and used to represent it. 

Such functions may be described in the same symbols as 
those that have been used to designate the two axes. Thus, if 
data are so related that Y always equals X, then location of 
two or more points will clearly indicate the fact that the func- 
tion appears graphically as a straight line passing through the 
origin, 0 (or R). When X = 1, F = 1, and when X = — 1, 
F=— 1, and the representation of this function is the line 
shown as MN in Fig. 4 • 2. Again, if the relationship is F = 2 X, 
then, when X = 1, F = 2; when X = — 1, F = —2; and a 
straight line such as PQ in Fig. 4-2 is the appropriate graphic 
representation. It will be noted that every point in such a line 
represents X and F values such that F = 2 X. 

Any straight line may , in turn, be represented by an equa - 
tion, and that to which reference is most common defines the 
straight line as T = a + bX. In this equation, T refers to 
the F value of a point in the line which accompanies a given 
X value.* The a in the equation refers to the F value of the 

^ The T here used is an abbreviation for “trend,” which is explained in Chapter X. 
Other symbols frequently used for this purpose include F' and Yc (computed F). 
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line where it crosses the Y axis, and is sometimes called the 
Y intercept. The b in the equation is a measure of slope in the 
line; it refers to the amount of Y value that is added with a unit 
increment of X. Thus, in effect, t he equation savs that the 
height of the line (measured on the Y scale) for any given value 
of X is the height at X = 0 (the value of a) plus X times the 
slope. Hence, if values of a and b are known, the line may be < 



readily located. In many statis tical problems , the major task 
is that of discovering the appropriate values of o and b. Th^ 
values, it may be noted, can be either positive or negative, '^f 
a is negative, the line crosses the Y axis below the point of 
origin. If 6 is negative, the line slopes downward to the right 
instead of upward. Thus, if a = 2 and 6 = 3, then, when 
X = 0, T = 2 (the Y intercept). When X = 4, T = 2 + 
(4X3) = 14. The line thus defined is shown in Fig. 4 • 2 as RS. 
Again, if a = — 2 and 6 = — 3, the line appears as TU in the 
figure. 
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On many occasions, of course, straight lines are not adequate 
to represent the data under consideration. Resort may then 
be had to various types of curves. In many of them, the func- 
tional relationship of X and Y may be fairly simply stated, but 
others require more complicated representation. Reference will 
be made to some of these curves in the discussion of trend fitting 
in a later chapter. 

Line charts; time series. — Probably the most common of all 
statistical charts is that which portrays changes in data over a 
period of time. For that purpose, the simplest and most com- 
monly used chart is that in which a line connects points repre- 
senting monthly, quarterly, or annual data. This type of chart 



Fig. 4-3. — Line Chart: Time Series. Data: Business Week*s index of business 
activity from Business Week, January 6, 1940, p. 11, by permission of the publishers. 

is illustrated in Fig. 4-3. In such a chart, time, whether 
designated in days, weeks, months, quarters, years, or longer 
periods, is measured on the X axis. Either vertical lines or the 
spaces between such lines may be designated in time units. 
Where data represent averages of weeks, months, or years, it is 
probably preferable to represent them in the middle of spaces, 
rather than on one of the lines. The Y scale is a simple one, 
and the value for each week, in this case the index of business 
activity (the meaning of such an index is explained in Chapter 
VIII), is represented by a point. To aid the eye in following 
the series of movements, these points have been connected by 
straight lines. 

No great difiiculties present themselves in the construction 
of such a chart. Variations in style are common. What is 
important is that the title be accurate; that the scales and any 
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labels be clearly legible; that lettering be so positioned that the 
chart is easily read in its normal position or, if necessary, by 
turning it one-quarter turn clockwise ; and that the Y scale be 
effectively labeled. If it is impractical to show the zero line 
on the Y scale, then that scale should usually be broken, as 
shown in Fig. 4-4, to call attention to this fact. In certain 
types of chart, notably those in which logarithmic scales are 
used, it is, of course, impossible to show the zero line. 
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Fig. 4-4. — Illustration of Broken Vertical or Y Scale. Data: Percentage of families 
provided with one-family dwellings, from ‘^Statistics of Building Construction, 
1920-1937,^’ Washington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 


Sometimes time-to-time changes in several different series 
may be represented in a single chart. For this purpose, differ- 
ent kinds of lines should be drawn, particularly if the lines cross, 
as is indicated in Fig. 4-5. The most commonly used of such 
lines are generally described as the solid line, the dotted line, 
the dash line, and the dot-dash line. Other combinations may 
be used, but in order to avoid confusion, it is usually undesirable 
to include more than four or five types of lines on the same chart. 

The drawing of cross lines through the body of the chart, 
representing the divisions of X and Y scales, has become largely 
a matter of judgment and preference. Usually, however, a few 
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of them are drawn in at regular intervals or at important points. 
Thus a vertical percentage scale may be represented at 10-point 
intervals, and the 100 per cent line might be drawn somewhat 
heavier than the others. In other charts, 5-point intervals 
might be more convenient. Vertical lines may be drawn repre- 
senting each month, each year, or each 5- or 10-year period. 
A chart is clearer if the cross lines representing the scale are 
rather far apart and are drawn more lightly than the lines and 
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Fia. 4*5. — Multiple Line and Broken Time-Scale Chart. Data: Farm prices in the 
United States, 1910-1936. Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


points representing the data. Sometimes the Y scale, usually 
represented at the left, is repeated at the right of the chart, and 
this procedure is especially desirable if no cross lines are drawn. 

Charts of frequency distributions.— In the preceding chapter, 
attention has been given to the nature and usefulness of fre- 
quency distributions. Such data may be portrayed graphically, 
and several types of charts are commonly used for this purpose. 
The most common is the histogram or column diagram, illustrated 
in Fig. 4 • 6. The data, representing daily sales of 40 employees 
in dollars, have been tabulated in class intervals of $5 each. 
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Since there were no sales below the $15-$20 class, that portion 
of the chart might have been omitted. Numbers of salesmen 
in each class are measured on the Y scale, and the size of each 


class is represented by 
a rectangle. The base 
of each rectangle rep- 
resents the measure 
of the class interval 
and is bounded by the 
upper and lower class 
limits. Each class is 
thus portrayed as an 
area proportional to 
the total sales of all 
employees, which is 
represented by the 
total area of all the 
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Class Limits in Dollars 

.Fig - 4 • 6. — Histogram or Column Diagram . Data : 
Sales of 40 retail salesmen. 


rectangles. 

The usefulness and effectiveness of such a chart depend 
largely on the selection of class intervals. Too large an interval 
may obscure significant variations within the classes; too small 



Class Limits in Dollars 

Fig. 4-7. — ^Frequency Polygon. Data: Sales 
of 40 retail salesmen. 


an interval may result in 
a chart that fails to por- 
tray the general character 
of the data and overem- 
phasizes peculiarities of 
individual items and 
classes. 

The frequency poly- 
gon. — A frequency distri- 
bution may also be 
represented by what is 
generally described as a 
frequenc%j polygon, illus- 
trated in Fig. 4-7. Class 


limits are designated on 


the X axis, as in the histogram, but frequencies in each class. 


measured on the Y scale, are designated by a point directly 
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above the mid-point of each class. The points thus located are 
then connected with lines, and the figure is usually closed at each 
end by bringing lines down from the mid-points of the outside 
classes, as plotted, to the mid-points of hypothetically adjacent 
classes on the base line, except in the case of an open-end class 
as noted later in this discussion. Such a chart is particularly 
useful where t.wo or more frequency distributions are to be 
plotted on the same chart, in which event the polygon stands 
out more clearly than the rectangular form. The frequency 
polygon illustrated in Fig. 4 • 7 represents the same data as those 
portrayed in Fig. 4 • 6. 

When the class intervals of a frequency distribution are of 
varying size, the charting, in either the rectangular or the poly- 
gon form, becomes somewhat more complicated. Suppose, for 
example, that most of the class intervals of a frequency distri- 
bution are 100, but there is also an interval of 200 and one of 
500. The frequencies of the classes having increased intervals 
will obviously be increased over what they would have been had 
the intervals been uniform. Hence the frequency of the doubled 
interval should be plotted at one-half its given height; and the 
frequency of the fivefold interval should be plotted at one-fifth 
its given height. In effect, this makes the doubled interval into 
2 classes, and the next interval becomes 5 classes. The general 
rule in such cases may be stated as follows; calculate the ratio 
of the standard interval to the given interval, and multiply the 
given frequency by the ratio thus obtained. The result is the 
frequency to be plotted, (fp). That is, the frequency to be 
plotted is 

/p = / X 

f'g 

when i, is the standard interval and ig is the given interval. 
If the interval is standard, this formula indicates no change. 
If there is an open class at one or the other of the extremes of 
the distribution, the appropriate height may be estimated. 
Sometimes this estimate is plotted as a horizontal dotted line 
of indefinite length or a point at an assumed class mark, and 
sometimes it is omitted entirely. Usually the frequency in such 
a class is comparatively small. 
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It should be noted that the frequency polygon may become 
almost a smoothed frequency curve if data and classes are 
numerous. As class intervals are reduced, under such circum- 
stances, the smoothing process is increased, and if the data are 
characterized by no striking variations a smoothed curve replaces 
the regular polygon. The data used in this discussion are not 
sufficiently numerous to provide an illustration of this process, 
but Fig. 4-8 has been constructed from a much more extensive 



Fig. 4-8. — Derivation of Frequency Curve from Column Diagram. Data; Numbers 
of employees classified according to average hourly production. Source: confidential. 


tabulation to show how such a distribution may be represented 
by a frequency curve. 

Cumulative frequency charts. — For many purposes, the most 
convenient chart of a frequency distribution is one that repre- 
sents its cumulative frequencies. These frequencies are plotted 
against their respective limits; Si against Li, S 2 against L 2 , etc., 
and the limits are commonly shown on the X scale, cumulative 
frequencies being measured on the Y scale. Such a chart, 
commonly described as an ogive, is pictured in Fig. 4-9, which 
plots the cumulatives of the distribution shown in Figs. 4-6 
and 4-7. In one of its two forms, illustrated by Fig. 4-9, the 
curve begins with a zero frequency at the lower limit of the first 
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class and depicts the total frequencies “less than’ each upper 
limit. Sometimes a similar curve is drawn, using the reversed 



Fig. 4-9. — *‘Less Than” Cumulative 
Frequency Curve. Data: Sales of 40 
retail salesmen. 


summations or cumulatives to 
represent total frequencies 
“more than” each class limit. 
Such a chart, for the same 
data, is illustrated in Fig. 4-10. 
In practice, both types of cumu- 
latives are generally represented 
by smoothed curves rather than 
by short straight lines between 
class limits. The smoothing 
achieves a result similar to that 
which would appear if the class 
interval were reduced and the 
number of classes were greatly 
increased. The ogive is widely 
used and is a particularly effec- 


tive form of graphic representation. Sometimes cumulative 


percentages are so represented, instead of cumulative fre- 


quencies. 

The Z chart. — Another 
method of representing cumula- 
tive data and comparing it 
with other series that has come 
into increasing use in recent 
years is the Z chart, so called 
because its lines form a more 
or less crude Z. In its most 
common form, the Z chart com- 
pares individual months with 
totals for the year and with a 
moiling total for the 12-month 
period ending in each month. 
This type of chart may best 
be explained by reference to 



Class Limits -Sales in Dollars 

Fig. 4- 10. — “More Than” Cumu- 
lative Frequency Chart. Data; Sales 
of 40 retail salesmen. 


specific data. Those summarized in Table 4-1 will serve 


ihis purpose. It will be noted that there are three items for 
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each month: (1) the sales in that month; (2) the cumulative 
total of sales in the year; and (3) the total sales for the 12-month 
period ending in the given month. Each of these items is repre- 
sented in the chart, which is illustrated by Fig. 4-11. Monthly 

TABLE 41 

Mailt-Order and Store Sales of Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1938 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

Source: Survey of Current Business^ 19 (3), March, 1939, page 25. 


Month 

Monthly sales 

Cumulative sales 

12-month 
moving total 

January 

30.6 

30.6 

572.7 

February 

30.5 

61.1 

571.4 

March 

41.1 

102.2 

568.8 

April 

44.9 

147.1 

564.1 

May 

43.5 

190.6 

554.1 

June 

43.8 

234.4 

545.7 

July 

36.3 

270.7 

538.8 

August 

39.9 

310.6 

537.1 

September 

49.2 

359.8 

533.5 

October 

53.3 

413.1 

528.2 

November 

51.2 

464.3 

529.1 

December 

68.6 

532.9 

532.9 



Fig. 4-11. — The Z Chart. Data: Retail and mail-order sales of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., as shown in Table 4-1. 
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sales are shown by a solid line; the cumulative is a dotted line; 
and the moving total is a dot-dash line. It may be noted that 
the cumulative sales figures are readily obtainable from the data 
of the table, being simply the totals of given monthly figures. 
Thus the cumulative for February is simply the total of January 
and February. The moving 12-month totals, except for 
December, cannot be calculated from the data of the table, since 

they require reference to the 
preceding year. All the items 
for each month are custom- 
arily plotted on the ordinate 
representing that month rath- 
er than between these ordi- 
nates. 

Component parts. — Fre- 
quently, a variation of the 
ordinary line diagram may 
be used to show the com- 
ponent parts that make up 
a given series. Thus, Fig. 
4-12 represents the growth 
of savings institutions in the 
United States. It indicates, 
also, the totals of the seven 
types of securities that make 
up these investments. Such 
a chart makes apparent not 
only the changes in total 
sayings but also the shifts 
year. 

Bar charts. — Sometimes, when the number of periods or 
items to be compared is not extensive, statistical data may be 
effectively portrayed by means of bar charts. A simple type 
of bar chart has already been illustrated in the discussion of the 
column diagram as a portrayal of the frequency distribution. 
There, it was noted that rectangles were erected on a base repre- 
senting the class interval and to a height which measures the 
frequencies on the Y scale. In most cases, the bar chart con- 



Fia. 4 12. — Component Area Chart. 
Data: Growth of savings institutions in 
the United States, 1910-1938. Source: 
Business Week^ May 27, 1939, p. 18. 

in such savings from year to 
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sists of bars of uniform width separated by spaces about half 
that width. Bars may be either vertical or horizontal, but com- 



Fig. 4 13. — Simple Bar Chart (Time Series). Total registration of cal's and trucks 
in the United States, annually, 1914-1935. Source: 27fh Annual Report of General 
Motors Coiporation, p. 61. 



Fig. 4*14. — Outline Bar Chart. Data: Annual numbers of strikes in the United 
States, 1930-1937. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

mon practice uses vertical bars for time series. For other data, 
horizontal bars arc frequently more convenient, because they 
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3.0 


2.5 


2.0 c 


i.s::- 


1.0 Q- 


Fig. 4*16. — Comparative Bar Chart. Data: Employment and payrolls on Class 1 
railways, selected years. Source: A Yearbook of Railroad Informationy 1937 Edition, 

p.60. 




Fig. 4*16. — Bar Chart with Positive and Negative Scales. Data: Capital transfers 
between United States and foreign countries resulting from security transactions. 
Source: New York Stock Exchange BvUetin, Vol. IX, No. 10, October, 1938, p. 1. 
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allow more space for labeling. The scales involved are usually 
placed along the left-hand margin and at the top or bottom. 
The comparisons thus permitted are, of course, based on the 
length of the individual bars, since the width of bars is the same. 
Bars may be shown as solid or merely in outline. Simple bar 
charts of both types are illustrated in Figs. 4 • 13 and 4 • 14. 

Sometimes, it is convenient 
to use two or more bars, dis- 
tinguished by shading or hatch- 
ing, in contrast with each other. 

Such a chart is shown in Fig. 

4*15. Again, bars may be ar- 
ranged on both sides of a zero line 
or origin, thus portraying positive 
and negative values. Such usage | 
is illustrated in Fig. 4-16. | 

Component bar charts. — The | 
bar chart is admirably adapted to ° 
the purpose of showing compo- 
nent parts. In such cases, bars 
are divided, and different types 
of shading distinguish the compo- 
nents that make up the total 
represented by the area or height 
of the bar. Guide lines, shown in 
Fig. 4-17, help lead the eyes 

from one bar to another and Fig. 417. -Component Bar Chart, 
suggest the nature of changes Annual gold production of the world, 
in the various components. and 1935. Source: New York 

Pie charts.— One of the most StockE^ha^eBuMm,No\.\Il,No.G, 

June, 1936, p. 1. 

commonly used graphic repre- 
sentations is the circle or pie chart. It is poorly adapted to 
some purposes, notably where comparisons between quantities 
are represented by varying areas of circles, but it is effective as a 
means of showing components. Figure 4-18 illustrates its use 
for this purpose. 

Pictorial charts. — Recent years have witnessed an increasing 
use of various pictorial charts. In general, they seek to “dress 



1929 1935 
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up” the more or less prosaic lines, bars, and circles and give 
them “eye appeal,” thus attracting attention. Some of them 
are both effective and reasonably accurate; others are likely 
to prove misleading. If they seek merely to effect comparisons 
in one dimension, as, for instance, in the length of a pictorial bar, 
there can be little objection to them. When, however, they 
attempt to represent changes or differences in magnitude by 
differing areas or by three-dimensional portrayals of volume, 

they are much less effec- 
tive. Human observation 
appears generally unable 
to derive effective com- 
parisons of volume from 
the usual graphic repre- 
sentations. Moreover, 
it is not infretiuently 
impossible to tell, in 
charts where quantities 
are represented by single 
figures of varying size, 
whether comparisons are 
to be made on the basis 
of area, volume, or some 
other standard. Several 
of the more satisfactory 
types of pictorial charts, in which comparison is made on the 
basis of the length of bars, are presented in Figs. 4-19 and 4-20. 

Statistical maps. — One of the most frequently useful types 
of graphic representation is the statistical map. Several types 
of such maps are illustrated in the figures of this chapter. Some 
of them represent comparatively small areas, such as counties, 
cities, trade centers, and similar units; others may be used to 
portray or compare conditions characteristic of states, nations, 
or more extensive areas. 

In what is perhaps the simplest form of statistical map, 
items of interest are merely located with reference to some cen- 
tral point, and their location is designated by dots, circles, small 
squares, or other appropriate symbols. Figure 4-21, for 


All Other 



Fig. 4 • 18. — Pie Chart or Circle and Sector Chart. 
Data: World distribution of telephones, 1938. 
Data from American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. as reported in the World Almarmc, 1940, 
p. 544. 
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r A Dollar’s Worth of Bread 

Feb. 15. 1929 

999999 

11.4 One Pound Loaves 

Feb. 15. 1933 

99999999 

99999999 

15.4 One Pound Loaves 

Feb. 12. 1935 

999999 

999999 

12.0 One Pound Loaves 

Feb. 11. 1936 

999999 

999999 

11.9 One Pound Loaves 


A Dollar’s Worth of Milk 

Feb. 15. 1929 

UUUl 

6.9 Quarts 

Feb. 15. 1933 

lllUIIUli 

10.3 Quarts 

Feb. 12. 1935 

laiiiin 

8.5 Quarts 

Feb. 11. 1936 

8.5 Quarts 


IM 


Labor Time Spent in Producing 
^ ft 100 Barrels of Cement 


Barrels of Cement Produced 
by 100 Man Hours-of Work 


Fuel, Power. Etc.. 20.6 Man-Hours 


Quarrying and Manufacturing, 55.0 Man-Hours 




Transportation to Site of Construction, 

50.7 Man-Hours 

Each Figure Represents 5 Men Working 1 Hour 




1925 164 Barrels 


> i i i i i k 


1929 211 Barrels 


ll-Tt i=i-i i k k i\ 


1934 242 Barrels 

Each Symbol Represents 25 Barrels 


I IG. 4- 19. — Pictorial Bar Charts. Source: Labor Juformation Bulletin^ February 

and April, 1936. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 

WEEK ENDING 

Each symbol represents 50,000 tons of ingots 

AUTOMOBILE PRODUaiON 


JANUARY, 21 
1939 


WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY, 22 . 
1938 A 


JANUARY, 21 
1939 


Each symbol represents 10,000 automobiles 


naOWAl STATISTICS, Nt 



Fig. 4-20. — Pictorial Bar Charts. Source: Monthly Survey of American 

Federation of Labor, No. 99, January, 1939. 
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instance, portrays the location of subscribers to a small city 
newspaper with reference to the city in which it is published. 


Location of 519 Rural Waseca Newspaper Subscribers 
I Le Sueur I Rice 



Faribault 


Freeborn 


Fig. 4*21. — Dot Map. Data: Location of 619 rural Waseca newspaper subscribers. 
Reproduced by permission from Ralph Cassady, Jr., and Harry J. Ostlund, The 
Retail Dietrihviion Structure of the Small City, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 

Press, 1035, p. 31. 


It effectively indicates the trade area served by this advertising 
medium. 

The symbolic map, illustrated in Fig. 4-22, is less frequently 
used but is an effective representation. Here selected symbols 
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Fig. 4-22. — Symbolic Map. Data: Geographic distribution of women workers in five industries. Source: “Employed 
Women under N.R.A. Codes,” Women^s Bureau Bulletin 130, Washington, 1935. 
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represent the special characteristics to be distinguished and 
compared, and it is the purpose of the chart to be attractive, as 
well as informative, to entice the reader to examine it and the 
situation it presents. 

The two characteristics that are most commonly illustrated 
by statistical nuips are density and quantity; a third less com- 
mon use seeks to distinguish qualitative differences between 
various sections. In comparisons of density, most usage pre- 
fers the dot map, illustrated in Fig. 4-23. Generally, such a 
map is most effective when dots are of uniform size and are so 
arranged that their numbers in a given area are proportional 



Fig. 4*23. — Dot Map. Quantitative Comparisons. Data: Wheat production in the 
United States, 1922. Source: Graphic Survey of Agricultural and Financial Condi- 
tions in the Ninth Federal Reserve District^ p. 71, published by the Ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, 1923. 


to the density of the section. Care must be exercised to prevent 
the dots from running together. Sometimes the effect of the 
dot map is secured by placing large-headed pins in a map that 
is properly reinforced with heavy cardboard or cork. Such 
pin maps are in general business use and are commonly associated 
with displays of marketing organizations. There is always the 
possibility of using various-colored pins to indicate variations in 
the data, and the pins may be readily moved about to show 
changing business conditions. 

Where comparative size, magnitude, or quantity is to be 
illustrated, as in comparisons of crop yields, mineral resources, 
output of manufactured products, consumption habits, or simi- 
lar data, maps may be variously cross-hatched, or solid bars or 
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circles may be drawn within the various areas, thus providing 
an effect similar to that of the dot map of density. For this 
reason, the cross-hatching is generally preferable. 

Figure 4-24 illustrates a statistical map in which cross- 
hatching is used to present qualitative rather than quantitative 
differences. Sometimes, in such maps, the shading is arranged 
so that it is heaviest where the condition under consideration is 
most prominent, so that, in a sense, it attempts a quantitative 



Fig. 4-24. — Statistical Map. Qualitative Comparisons. Data; Minimum wage laws 
for women. Source: “Summary of State Hour I^aws for Women and Minimum Wage 
Rates,” Women^s Bureau Bulletin 137, Washington, 1936, p. 10. 


presentation. Thus, lighter-shaded areas have less of the given 
characteristic, while black areas represent the sections where 
the opposite condition prevails. 

The nomograph. — A very special type of chart, called a 
nomograph, which may be prepared to facilitate various types 
of computation, is illustrated in Fig. 4-25. This chart is so 
scaled that if two numbers are located on scales A and C, respec- 
tively, a ruler connecting them will locate on scale B the prod- 
uct of the two numbers. If the two numbers are alike, obvi- 
ously the square will be obtained. Conversely, division may 
be carried out by noting the product on B and one factor on A, 
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Fio. 4-26. — Nomograph for Products and Squares. Courtesy of the Codex Book 
Co., Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
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and, by means of a ruler, locating the corresponding factor on C. 
Or a square root may be obtained by locating the square on B 
and, holding the ruler in a horizontal position, reading the square 
root on A and C. Decimal points are determined by inspection. 
This nomograph is shown merely as an illustration of a type of 
chart which is adaptable to a wide range of uses. In laboratory 
practice, nomographs are frequently prepared to facilitate com- 
monly encountered types of calculation. For a discussion of 
the subject and a presentation of many useful nomographs, the 
student is referred to the Handbook of Statistical Nomographs, 
Tables, and Formulas, by Dunlap and Kurtz. ^ 

The Lorenz curve. — Another method of portraying certain 
types of comparisons is illustrated by the widely used Lorenz 
curve, which was devised by Dr. Max Lorenz, statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to portray the distribution 
of wealth and income. It tends to emphasize all departures 
from an even distribution. Data are classified as shown in 
Table 4-2, and the chart, illustrated by Fig. 4*26, measures 

TABLE 4-2 


Cumulative Distribution, Non-Farm Families, 1929 (United States)* 


Income class 
(dollars) 

Cumulative 

families 

(thousands) 

Cumulative 
per cent of 
all families 

Cumulative 

income 

(million 

dollars) 

Cumulative 
jier cent of 
all income 

0- 500 

650 

3.0 

-440 

-0.6 

500- 1,000 

2,735 

12.6 

1,230 

1.8 

1,000- 1,500 

7,484 

34.5 

7,192 

10.3 

1,500- 2,000 

11,578 

53.4 

14,309 

20.5 

2,000- 3,000 

16,156 

74.5 

25,416 

36.3 

3,000- 5,000 

19,496 

90.0 

38,041 

54.4 

5,000-10,000 

21,047 

97.1 

48,395 

' 69.2 

10,000-50,000 

21,611 

99.7 

58,518 

83.7 

50,000 and over 

21,674 

100.0 

69,922 

100.0 


♦Adapted from Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, and Clark Warburton, America's 
Capacity to Consume, Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1934, p. 231, by permission. 


^ Jack W. Dunlap and Albert K. Kurtz, Yonkers-on-ITudson, N. Y., World Book 
CPm 1932, 
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cumulative percentages of the two distributions, as indicated by 
the designations of X and Y axes. If the distributions are 
similar, in that cumulative percentages parallel each other 
throughout the various classes, the chart tends to approximate 
a straight line. If there are disparities, as is true of the data 



Fig. 4-26. — The Lorenz Curve. Data: Cumulative distribution of non-farm families 
by income groups, 1929. Source: See Table 4*2. 


used here, that fact is apparent in the curvature of the line 
representing the actual distributions. 

Logarithmic scales. — Thus far in this discussion of graphic 
representation, reference has been made only to charts that 
utilize arithmetic scales. In other words, the Y scale in a time 
series chart such as that shown in Fig. 4-4 or in a graph of a 
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frequency distribution such as Figs. 4-6, 4" 7, 4-8, and 4-9 
begins at zero and increases in the order of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., by 
adding equal increments. The measures 1 and 2 are separated 
exactly the same distance on the chart as are 2 and 3 or 13 and 
14. Similarly, the distance between 2 and 4 on the scale is 
twice as great as that between 1 and 2, but it is only half as 
great as that between 4 and 8. 

There are, however, many situations in which the rate of 
change is of greater importance than the amount of change. 
It may be more significant that sales, for instance, increase by 
20 per cent over August in September than that they increase 
by $2,000,000. This type of comparison may be particularly 
useful if such a September gain in one year is being compared 
with similar gains in other years. This is only a way of saying 
that the ratio of September to August or of the September gain 
to the August figure may be more important than the dollar 
increase. 

Numerous other illustrations might be cited to illustrate the 
frequent importance of ratios. Thus a life-insurance agency 
compares its last year’s addition to the total insurance in force. 
It may have added $5,000,000. But it has been growing each 
preceding year, and it is more interested in knowing whether 
it has continued its established rate of growth than in the actual 
amount of new business written. It wants to know how the 
ratio of new business to that on the books compares to the ratios 
of earlier years. 

Where the rate of change or the ratio is the significant con- 
sideration, it is customary to supplant the ordinary arithmetic 
scale with a ratio or logarithmic scale. Such scales, illustrp,ted 
in Fig. 4-27, allot equal space to equal ratios rather than to 
equal increments. Thus, there is the same spread from 1 to 2 
as from 2 to 4, 4 to 8, 10 to 20, 100 to 200. Therefore, if the 
base scale on the X axis represents years in a simple arithmetic 
sequence, and the ratio scale is used on the Y axis, an increase 
of 20 per cent will result in a line having a given slope, no matter 
how much the base on which the 20 per cent is calculated may 
be. If, therefore, a firm increases its business 20 per cent one 
year a,nd has a 20 per cent increase the next year (using the first 
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year as a new base), the line of its sales will be straight. If the 
second year’s increase is less than 20 per cent, the slope is less 
than before. If it is more than 20 per cent, the slope is greater. 
An increase of exactly the same amount the second year would 

cause the line to show less slope, 




because the ratio would be smaller. 

On the ratio scale, an arithmetic 
progression (i.e., one which increases 
by constant increments such as 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc.) thus appears as a curved 
line, as shown in Fig. 4*28, while 
such a progression effects a straight 
line on an ordinary arithmetic scale. 
Conversely, on the ratio scale, a 
geometric progression (one which 
increases by constant proportions, 
such as 1, 2, 4, 8, etc.) appears as a 
straight line, while a geometric pro- 
gression charted on an arithmetic 
scale curves rapidly upward, as 
shown in the figure. 

To portray such changes in rates 
of change the ratio chart makes use 
of a logarithmic scale. That scale 
locates various numbers at the point 
represented by their logarithms 
rather than by the numbers them- 
selves. Thus, since the logarithm 
of 1 is 0,’l is placed on the base 
line. The logarithm of 2 is 0.3010, 
so 2 falls where 0.3010 would fall on 


Fig. 4.27.-Logaiithmic or arithmetic scale. Similarly, since 

Ratio Scales. the logarithm of 4 is 0.6021, 4 is 


located at 0.6021 on the usual arith- 


metic scale, and 40, whose logarithm is 1.6021, is located in the 
same manner. Exactly the same result could be achieved if, 


using an arithmetic scale, each number was plotted as its 
logarithm. In other words, a ratio chart might be construote<i 
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iiHing an arithmetic scale if, instead of a value such as 4 being 
located at the point indicated on the scale, it was plotted at a 
point representing its logarithm, 0.6021, and all other values 
were similarly plotted. 

Logarithms. — For those whose recollection of logarithms is 
hazy, a brief summary of the most significant facts may be 
helpful. In the most commonly used system, the logarithm of 
a number simply expresses that number as a power of 10. Thus 
1 is the 0 power, and its logarithm is 0; 10 is the first power or 




Fia. 4-28. — Comparison of Arithmetic and Ratio Scales. The series plotted are: 
(o) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and (6) 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. 


10^ and its logarithm is 1; 100 is 10 X 10 or 10^, and its log- 
arithm is 2; 1,000 is 10 X 10 X 10 or 10^, and its logarithm is 3. 
Most numbers are, obviously, not integral powers of 10. The 
number 15, for instance, is 10 raised to the power 1.1761 or 
101.1761. jjgjjgg logarithm is 1.1761. 

Logarithms are frequently of great convenience in statistical 
analysis, for they often provide a means of shortening what 
would otherwise be long, tedious manipulations. Their con- 
venience arises largely out of certain of their simplest character- 
istics, of which the most important may be summarized as 
follows: (1) numbers may be multiplied by adding their log- 
arithms; (2) one number may be divided by another by sub- 
tracting the logarithm of the second from that of the first; (3) a 
number may be raised to any power by multiplying its logarithm 
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by the index of that power; (4) any root of a number may be 
taken by dividing its logarithm by the index of that root. 

Before these procedures are illustrated, it may be well to 
note the usual rules for using tables of logarithms. The loga- 
rithm of any number is made up of two parts: (1) the integer 
before the decimal point, and (2) the decimal fraction that fol- 
lows. Thus the logarithm of 20 is 1.3010. The integer, known 
as the characteristic, is 1, and the decimal, known as the mantissa, 
is .3010. The characteristic is readily determined without ref- 
ence to any table, for it is the number of digits in the whole 
number less 1. Thus, for 1, it is 0; for 11, it is 1; for 75, it is 1; 
for 257, it is 2; and for 4,756, it is 3. If the number whose 
logarithm is to be taken is itself a decimal fraction, a similar 
rule prevails and the characteristic becomes negative. Thus, 
for 0.312, since the first digit is next to the decimal point, the 
characteristic is —1; for 0.0312, it is —2; for 0.00312 it is —3. 
For convenience in manipulation, such negative characteristics 
are frequently expressed in a somewhat different form by adding 
10 to the characteristic and subtracting it from the whole log- 
arithm. Thus : 

log 0.312 = 0.4942 - 1 = 9.4942 - 10 

log 0.0312 = 0.4942 - 2 = 8.4942 - 10 
log 0.00312 = 0.4942 - 3 = 7.4942 - 10 

The mantissa of the logarithm is read from a table such as 
appears in the Appendix. There are many styles of tables, 
and they carry the logarithms to from four to ten or more 
decimal places. Usually, such tables are accompanied by direc- 
tions, but their use is readily illustrated. 

Suppose, for instance, that it is desired to multiply 4.32 by 
43.78. It is apparent that the characteristic of the first loga- 
rithm is 0, and that of the second is 1. The mantissa for 432 is 
available from the table as .6355; that for 4,378 is .6413. The 
two logarithms are thus 0.6355 and 1.6413. Their sum is 
2.2768. To interpret this total, it is necessary to discover its 
antilogarithm. The mantissa, .2768, is checked in the table, 
where it is found to designate a number whose digits are 1891 5. 
The characteristic, 2, indicates, however, that there are three 
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integers before the decimal, so the product must be approxi- 
mately 189.15. A similar process is followed in division. If, 
for instance, 4.32 is to be divided by 43.78, the logarithm of the 
second is subtracted from the first. The subtraction is accom- 
plished as follows: 

log 4.32 = 0.6355 = 10.6355 - 10 
log 43.78 = 1.6413 = 1.6413 

8.9942 - 10 = 0.9942 - 2 

The remainder is 0.9942 — 2. The mantissa indicates a value of 
9867, while the negative characteristic indicates that the decimal 
point is followed by one 0. The quotient is thus .09867. 

Other uses of logarithms may best be explained where they 
are required in connection with specific statistical manipulations. 

The wide range of uses to which the ratio scale may be put 
needs little description. It is applicable wherever rates of change 
or ratios are to be presented. Generally, the scale is applied to 
only one axis, the arithmetic scale being preserved on the other. 
The figure thus provided is known as a semi-logarithmic chart, 
since only one of its two dimensions is measured by the ratio 
scale. This type of chart is particularly useful in portraying 
rates of growth and in forecasting. It also facilitates a com- 
parison of fluctuations, since it portrays rates of decline as well 
as of advance, and it is readily adaptable to the presentation of 
changes measured in widely differing units, since it emphasizes 
relative rather than absolute changes. An illustration of one 
of these uses is presented in Fig. 4-29. 

Special scales. — Numerous special scales on one or both 
axes may be useful in particular types of analysis. WTiere, for 
instance, reference is made to probability and chance, a scale 
indicating the theoretical expectancies of the normal distribution 
may have advantages. This and other special types of charts 
are illustrated in later chapters. 

Gantt charts. — Numerous concerns have found a type of 
chart developed by H. L. Gantt to be of wide usefulness, espe- 
cially in production and sales control. The Gantt charts repre- 
sent a modification and adaptation of the bar chart. They are 
available in a number of forms designed to meet a variety of 
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needs in business. Some of the charts are adapted to records 
of men, others to the performance of machines, and still others 
to more complicated processes involving both men and machines. 

The essential feature of the Gantt chart is its comparison of 
individual week and cumulative weekly totals with standards 
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Fig. 4 ♦ 29. — Use of Logarithmic Scale. Data: Growth of population and of national 
wealth in the United States. Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States ^ 

1935, pp. 4 and 268. 


or quotas assigned in advance. In the typical chart, a heavy 
bar at the top, for instance, may represent the quota assigned. 
After each name on the chart, lighter lines then show individual 
weekly production as a percentage of the assigned quota, and 
the continuous bar following each name shows the cumulative 
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total for the period. The variety of applications to which such 
charts may be adapted is obvious. ‘ 

Charting techniques. — In conclusion, it may be well to sum- 
marize some of the more important general rules to be followed 
in preparing graphs. Primary among such rules is the require- 
ment that charts be carefully, accurately, and completely 
labeled. Sources of the data should be described in such a 
manner that the reader can check on the accuracy of reporting. 
Scales must be as carefully designated, and care must be taken 
to select scales that portray the data and changes in them accu- 
rately and without misrepresentation. If scales are broken, i.e., if 
they do not follow a regular sequence or do not, in most cases, 
start at zero, that fact must be clearly indicated. All labels 
must be clearly legible and readable if the chart is held in its 
normal position or rotated one-quarter turn, clockwise. 

The art of drawing presentable and effective charts cannot 
be adequately discussed in an elementary statistics textbook, 
but a few general features of modern charting procedure may 
be briefly described. Charts are generally first sketched in 
pencil on cross-section paper with scales appropriate to the data 
and the purposes for which the graph is intended. Such paper 
is readily obtainable from stationers and bookstores. These 
rough drawings are then attached to drawing boards and copied 
on tracing vellum or tracing cloth. The tracing is made in 
india ink with engineers’ drafting pens, which may be con- 
veniently adjusted to produce the required width of line. A 
rule with a steel edge to keep the ink from the paper is generally 
employed. Or, sometimes, the drawing on the original cross- 
section paper is inked without further copying. If the chart is 
to be reproduced as a cut for printing, it is generally drawn to 
dimensions considerably larger than those of the reproduction, 
and suitable allowance for the reduction should be made in the 
weight of the lines and the size of the letters. 

Lettering is sometimes done freehand, but such a procedure 
generally requires considerable skill and training. Hence, it is 
commonly done by means of lettering guides, several varieties 
of which may be purchased. These guides come in sets of 

^ See Wallace Clark, The Gantt Chart, New York, Ronald Press Co., 1922. 
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various sizes and may be vertical, italic, and of varying design. 
Suitable stylus pens adapted to the guides are used. The guides 
are placed against a T square on the drafting board, and are 
shifted to the proper position on the chart. They may be sue- 



Fig, 4*30. — ^The Stylus Pen Employed with Lettering Guides, by courtesy of the 
Wood-Regan Instrument Co., New York. 



Fig. 4*31. — Use of Lettering Guides and Stencils, by courtesy of the Wood-Regan 
Instrument Co., New York, 


cessfuUy used by anyone after a little practice. The accom- 
panying pictures (Figs. 4-30 and 4-31) indicate the way in 
which they are used. Detailed instructions, of course, are fur- 
nished by the makers of these instruments. 
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READINGS 

See “Classified readings from readily available texts, “ pages 591-697, also: 
Abel, James F., “A Graphic Presentation of Statistics of Illiteracy by Age Groups,” 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 12, April, 1930. 

Arkin and Colton, Graphs: How to Make and Use Them, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. 

Bivens, P. A., The Ratio Chart in Businessy Norwood, Mass., the Codex Book Co., 
1926. 

Croxton, Frederick E., and Stein, Harold, “Graphic Comparisons by Bars, 
Square^ Circles, and Cubes,” Journal of the American Statistical Associationy 
27 (177), March, 1932, pp. 54-60. 

Karsten, K. G., Charts and Graphsy New York, Prentice-Hall, 1923. 

Management's Ilandbooky Section 3, “Charts,” by D. B. Porter, New York, The 
Ronald Press Co., 1924. 

Mudoett, Bruce D., Statistical Tables and GraphSy Boston, Houghton Mifiiin 
Co., 1930. 

EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

1 . Index numbers of industrial production based on the average of 1929 as 
100 indicate the following levels for a number of the principal nations of the 
world as of April, 1938 : 

Japan 174.6 Germany 123.5 Poland 92.5 

Sweden 146.0 United Kingdom 113.7 France 78.7 

Denmark 136.0 Italy 99.9 United States 74.5 

Prepare a bar chart that effectively contrasts the given levels of these nations. 

2. In 1937, each dollar of revenues received by the Class 1 railways of the 
United States was expended as fpllows: for labor, 44.8 cents; for locomotive fuel, 
6.3 cents; for other materials and supplies, 17.3 cents; for losses and damages and 
pensions, insurance, and depreciation, 6.5 cents; for taxes, 7.8 cents; for equip- 
ment and joint facility rentals, 3.1 cents; for return to capital, 14.2 cents. 

Prepare a circle and sector or pie chart showing this division of operating 
revenues. Then prepare a comyxisite bar chart for the same yiurpose. 

3 . In 1938, the National Association of Manufacturers sought to discover 
from its members the status of workers over 40 years of age. Some 38.3 per cent 
of the total returns gave reasons for showing some preference in hiring to workers 
under 40 years of age. The reasons were divided as follows: 

Reasons for Preferring 

Younger Workers Per Cent , 

Training and apprenticeship requirements 31.31 
Better work qualifications 30.27 

Long-term benefits 22 . 86 

Insurance reciuirements 8 . 04 

Need for new blood in organization 4.49 

Miscellaneous 3 . 03 

Prepare an appropriate graphic representation for these data. 
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4 . Tabulated below is the distribution of railroad operating revenues for a 
number of years. Prepare a series of charts that effectively portray the changing 
nature of this distribution. 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1036 

1937 

Total operating revenues 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Labor (salaries and wages)’*' 

46.9 

46.0 

43.2 

44.1 


42.9 

44.8 

Fuel (locomoti v'e) 

5.3 

5.4 

5.1 

6.8 


6.9 

6.3 

Materiali supplies, and miscellaneous 

17.0 

16.2 

15.4 


16.2 

16.4 

1 


Loss and damage, injuries to persons. 







1 

1 19.0 

insurance, and pensions 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

3.0 


2.3 

J 


Depreciation and retirements 

5.3 

6.7 

6.5 

5.9 


4.8 

4.8 

Taxes 

7.3 

8.8 

8.1 

7.3 

6.0 

7.9 

7.8 

Hire of equipment and joint facility 








net rentals 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

Total expenses and taxes 

87.5 

89.6 

84.7 

85.9 

85.5 

' 

83.5 

85.8 

Net railway operating income 

12.5 

10.4 

15.3 

14.1 

14.5 

16.5 

14.2 


Does not include payroll chargeable to capital account. 


6. The following data indicate, in thousands, the number of passenger cars 
sold to consumers in the United States by the General Motors Corp. : 


Year 

■in 

mm 

■n 

Year 


1929 

1,499 


756 

mM 



1,058 

■IH 

927 



1931 

938 

1935 

1,279 



1932 

510 

1936 

1,720 

nmn 

■■■ 


Prepare an ordinary line chart of these figures. Also plot the data on semi- 
logarithmic paper. What advantages can be claimed for each type of chart? 


6. The following data represent the public debt of the United States in each 
5-year period since 1850. Chart the figures on semi-logarithmic paper. 


Year 

Debt (millions of dollars) 

Year 

Debt (millions of dollars) 


63 

1895 

1,097 


36 

1900 

1,263 

1860 

65 

1905 

1,132 

1865 

2,678 

1910 

1,147 

1870 

2,436 

1915 

1,191 

1875 

2,156 

1920 

24,298 

1880 

2,091 

1925 

20,516 

1885 

1,579 

1930 

16,801 

1890 

1,122 

1935 

28,701 



1940, est. 

43,000 
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7. The following tabulation describes the age distribution of the population 
of the United States according to two censuses: 


Age group 

Per cent of the total population 

1900 

1930 

Under 5 years 

12.1 

9.3 

5 to 9 inclusive 

11.7 

10.3 

10 to 14 

10.6 

9.8 

15 to 19 

9.9 

9.4 

20 to 24 

9.7 

8.9 

25 to 29 

8.6 

8.0 

30 to 34 

7.3 

7.4 

35 to 39 

6.5 

7.5 

40 to 44 

5.6 

6.5 

45 to 49 

4.5 

5.7 

50 to 54 

3.9 1 

4.9 

55 to 59 

2.9 

3.8 

60 to 64 

2.4 

3.1 

65 to 69 

1.7 

2.3 

70 to 74 

1.2 

1.6 

75 to 79 

0.7 

0.9 

80 to 84 

0.3 


85 and over 

0.2 


Unknown 

0.3 

0.1 


(а) Ignoring the last two items, prepare histograms showing these distribu- 
tions and comparing the proportions in each age group at the two census periods. 

(б) Prepare a chart of the “less than'' cumulative type for each of the 
two periods. 

8 . In a study of income in a certain agricultural area, the following distri- 
bution was obtained. 


Classes 
(1,000 dollars) 

Persons, 

/,% 

Income 

/,% 

0- 2 

10 

2 

2- 4 

25 

14 

4- 6 

30 

29 

6- 8 

20 

27 

8-10 

10 

17 

10-12 

5 

11 
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(а) Cumulate each frequency expressed as a percentage (f%) in a ^'less 
than” summation, labeling the first cumulative series X, and the second F. 

(б) Plot on a square cross-section area Y against X. This is called a Lorenz 
curve. A diagonal line from 0 on each scale to 100 on each scale is called the 
*4ine of equal distribution,” and the departure of the plotted curve (Y on X) 
from it is a graphic measure of the inequality of income. (See Arkin and Colton, 
Graphs: How to Maize and Use Them^ p. 65 ff.) 

9 . Plot as a Lorenz curve the following data of all personal incomes in the 
United States in 1929, as adapted from Americans Capacity to Consume (Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934), p. 207. 


Income 

1 

Cumulative percentages 

Persons (X) 

Income (F) 

Under $ 0 

0.4 

—1.1 

500 

10.4 

0.7 

1,000 

39.8 

12.5 

1,500 

64.8 

28.8 

2,000 

80.8 

43.3 

2,500 

88.4 

52.3 

3,000 

91.7 

57.0 

4,000 

94.9 

62.7 

5,000 

96.4 

66.2 

10,000 

98.7 

74.5 

25,000 

99 6 

82.0 


100.0 

100.0 
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10. The following table {Monthly Labor Review ^ May, 1940, p. 1082) presents 
indexes of strike data from 1914 to 1939. Draw line charts representing these 
data. 


Year 

Index 

(1927-29 = 100) 

Year 

Index 

(1927-29 = 100) 

Strikes 

Workers 

involved 

Man- 

days 

idle 

Strikes 

Workers 

involved 

Man- 

days 

idle 

1914 

162 



1927 

95 

106 

178 

1915 

214 



1928 

81 

101 

86 

1916 

509 

514 


1929 

124 

93 

36 

1917 

598 

395 


1930 

86 

59 

23 

1918 

451 

399 


1931 

109 

no 

47 

1919 

488 

1,337 


1932 

113 

104 

71 

1920 

458 

470 


1933 

228 

376 

115 

1921 

321 

353 


1934 

250 

472 

133 

1922 

149 

519 


1935 

271 

359 

105 

1923 

209 

243 


1936 

292 

254 

94 

1924 

168 

210 


1937 

637 

598 

193 

1925 

175 

138 


1938 

373 

221 

62 

1926 

139 

106 


1939 

351 

377 

121 
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11. The following data from The Agncvltural Situation (United States 
Department of Agriculture) present various indexes of production and prices. 


Year and month 

Indus- 
trial pro- 
duction 
(1923- 
25»100) 

Income 
of indus- 
trial 
workers 
(1924- 
29«100) 

Cost of 
living 
(1924- 
29-100) 

(1910-14 - 100) 

Farm 

wages 

Prices re- 
ceived by 
farmers 
(August 
1909-July 
1914- 100) 

Ratio of 
prices re- 
ceived 
to prices 
paid 

Whole- 

sale 

prices of 
all com- 
modities 

Prices paid by fanners 
for commodities used in— 

Living 

Pro- 

duction 

Living 

and 

produc- 

tion 

1925 

104 

98 

101 

151 

164 

147 

157 

176 

156 

99 

1926 

108 

102 

102 

mm 

162 

146 

155 

179 

145 

94 

1927 

106 

100 

100 


159 

145 

153 

179 

139 

91 

1928 

111 

100 

99 


160 

148 

155 

179 

149 


1929 

119 

107 

99 


158 

147 

153 

180 

146 


1930 

96 

88 

96 

mm 

mtm 


145 

167 

126 


1931 

81 

67 

88 

mm 

126 

122 

124 

130 

87 


1932 

64 

46 

79 

95 

108 

107 


96 

65 


1933 

76 

48 

76 

96 

MUM 

108 


85 


64 

1934 

79 

61 

78 

109 

122 

125 

123 

95 


73 

1936 

90 

69 

80 

117 

124 

126 

125 

103 


86 

1936 

105 

80 

81 

118 

122 

126 

124 

111 

114 

92 

1937 

110 

94 

84 

126 

128 

135 


126 

121 

98 

1938 

86 

73 

82 

115 

122 

124 

122 

124 i 

95 

78 

1939 

103 

83 

82 

113 

120 

122 

121 

124 


77 

1939— April 

92 

75 

82 

111 





121 

89 

74 


92 

75 

81 

tn 





90 

75 

Jone .... 

98 

80 

81 


BTIH 

121 



89 

74 

July 

101 

80 

81 





126 

89 

74 


103 

83 

81 

109 



119 


88 

74 

September.. 

111 

86 

S2 

115 

122 

123 

122 


98 

80 

October .... 

121 

91 

82 

116 




122 

126 

97 

80 

November. . 

124 

93 

82 

116 



122 


97 

80 

December. . 

128 

93 

82 

116 

121 

123 

122 


96 

79 

1940— January . . . 

119 

93 

82 

116 



122 

119 

99 

81 

February... 

, 109 

89 

82 

115 



122 


101 

83 

Murnli 

103 

87 

82 

114 

121 


122 


97 

80 

April 

102 



115 



123 

124 

98 

80 













Prepare charts showing: 

(a) A comparison of wholesale prices and agricultural living costs. 

(b) A comparison of income of industrial workers and farm wages. 

(c) Prices received by farmers, and prices paid for living and production, 
together with the ratio of the two (ratio chart). 

12. Make use of data obtained from business and commercial magazmes or 
reporting services to prepare one of each of the following types of charts: 

(а) A circle and sector chart. 

(б) A component bar chart. 

(c) A multiple-line chart. 

(d) A statistical map. 













CHAPTER V 


AVERAGES 

When statistical data describing business conditions have 
been gathered and arranged to permit comparison of their size 
or magnitude, as described in the preceding chapters, one of the 
questions that most commonly arises concerns their average. 
Thus, if a study discloses the individual amounts of some four 
hundred sales in a certain department of a store, a natural 
question is that of the average size of such sales. 

In such cases, the average usually connotes the mean or 
arithmetic mean, which is sometimes described as a number 
that is typical of the whole group; that is, it is representative of 
what is frequently called the central tendency. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not always typical of a distribution. If the individual 
items vary greatly in size, if, for instance, sales include a large 
number of 10-cent items and a few $100 ones, then the mean 
may be said to express the summary character of the whole 
rather than to typify it. 

The arithmetic mean. — The arithmetic mean is calculated 
as the sum of the items divided by the number of the items. 
Thus the average of 10, 20, and 24 is 18, which is their total, 54, 
divided by 3, the number of items. This is the common average, 
which is familiar to everyone. When the terms “average” or 
“arithmetic mean” or simply “mean” are used without further 
qualification in subsequent pages, they refer to this kind of 
average. Its symbol is either AM or M, and the simplest 
formula for its calculation is 

„ Sw SA 


where m ox X (or any other convenient symbol) represents the 
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measures or items to be averaged, and N is the number of these 
items. 

If the data to be averaged are arranged in classes in a fre- 
quency distribution, in effect the same formula is applied. In 
this case each item in a class is assumed to be represented by 
the class mark (m). The summation (S) of the m’s therefore 
requires that each be multiplied by its frequency, and the 
formula may be written 

N ~ N 

where the w’s or X’s represent the measures, or mid-points of 
the classes, / is the frequency of each measure, and N is the 
total number of items, or 2/ (see Example 5-1, part II). In 
view of more complex formulas to be used in subsequent opera- 
tions, it is usually more satisfactory to omit the /, since it is 
logically implied by the summation sign. 2w indicates a sum- 
ming of all the to’s or X’s, and to perform this operation requires 
that each be included as many times as its frequency indicates. 
Hence, the abbreviated form, 2w, has the same meaning as 
Xfm and also has the advantage of applying to cases not involv- 
ing frequencies. 

Deviations from the mean. — It is a characteristic of the' 
arithmetic mean that it is equidistant from the combined items 
below it and the combined items above it. Each of the indi- 
vidual differences (d = m — M) is called a deviation from the 
mean when the mean is taken as the origin {R) of these devia- 
tions.* An item larger than the mean has a positive deviation; 
one smaller than the mean has a negative deviation. Expressed 
algebraically, the sum of such deviations is necessarily zero. 
For example, the deviations (d) of the items 10, 20, and 24, from 
their average, 18, are: 


^ A series of items expressed as deviations from their mean is said to be centered. 
When each item is expressed by the symbol X, the corresponding deviation (i.e., 
X-Mx) is expressed as x, and Sa; = 0, However, it should be noted that some 
statisticians, particularly the English, use x (or other letters) to denote each item 
in a series, while the mean is written as and a deviation bsx 
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mor X 

M 

doTZ 

10 

- 18 

= -8 

20 

- 18 

= +2 

24 

- 18 

= +6 


Total 

= 0 


For this reason, the arithmetic mean of a group of items is'* 
sometimes defined as the number which, if used to replace each 
of them, would result in the same sum. It is obvious that this 
characteristic of the arithmetic mean follows directly from the 
method of its calculation. That is, the sum of all the deviations, 
each being w — Jlf , is Sm — NM, which necessarily equals 
zero (SX — NM = Sx = 0). 

Short-cut calculation of the mean. — Since the sum of the 
deviations from the arithmetic mean is necessarily zero, a 
method of computation may be devised which selects a con- 
venient number roughly approximating the mean as an arbi- 
trary starting point, or origin, for the deviations. The devia- 
tions id') from this assumed mean or arbitrary origin {R) are 
then averaged to obtain a correction figure (c). The actual 
mean is found by adding the correction figure thus obtained to 
the arbitrary origin. For example, if the numbers 10, 20, and 
24 are to be averaged, 2Q may be selected as the arbitrary origin. 
Then the deviations are — 10, 0, and 4. The average of these 
deviations is ( — 10 -1- 0 -1- 4) -5- 3 = — 2. If this correction is 
added algebraically to the arbitrary origin, 20, the result, 18, is 
the corrected or true mean. If the sum of these deviations is 
zero, then obviously R is the mean. The formula representa- 
tive of the process thus utilized in discovering the mean may be 
written as follows: 

M ^ R-{-c = R-\-^ 

N 

where R is the origin that has been assumed, 2d!' is the algebraic 
sum of the deviations from it, and c = 2d' -5- iV.‘ It will be 

^ The principle involved in this method of finding the arithmetic mean by assum- 
ing an arbitrary origin and making a correction may be explained in another way. 
The deviations may be considered merely as the original measures, each reduced 
by Rf or in this case, by 20. Hence the average of these reduced measures will be 
less than the true average by 20, and the true average is — 2 + 20, or 18. 
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noted that the symbol dor x has been used to denote a centered 
deviation (one based on the mean), while d' is here employed to 
distinguish an uncentered deviation (one not based on the mean). 
In later more complex formulas d' will be found inconvenient, 
and d may be used in its place. But when there is danger of 
confusing the two types of deviations, either d', D, or some other 
convenient symbol should be employed for the uncentered 
deviation. 

The same short-cut method may be applied to data that are 
grouped in the form of a frequency distribution. In this cal- 
culation, one of the mid-points (m) is usually selected as an 
arbitrary origin, and the deviations of the other m’s from it, 
either directly or in units of class intervals, are noted. The 
deviations thus obtained are multiplied by their frequencies and 
averaged, and the resulting correction figure, multiplied by the 
class interval, if this is the unit, is added (algebraically) to the 
arbitrary origin. The formula for the arithmetic mean of such 
grouped data may be written 

where dj indicates an uncentered deviation expressed in class 
intervals. The /, however, is written merely as a reminder, and 
is really implied in the symbol 2, which means add all the items. 
As was previously suggested, in more complex formulas it is 
best to omit / entirely, because its use complicates them and 
sometimes renders them ambiguous. 

Calculation of the arithmetic mean in ungrouped data, using 
both the direct and the short method,’ is illustrated in Example 
5*1, part I. First, the ungrouped data are averaged by the 
direct method, in which given corn yields are added and divided 
by the number of experimental plots. The same average is 
then computed indirectly by assuming an origin, 30, noting the 
deviations from it, averaging them, and adding this average to 
i^we assumed origin. 

In Example 5-1, part II, the average of grouped data is 
similarly computed; and the data and mean are plotted, both 
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Example 5-1 

THE ARITHMETIC MEAN 

I. Ungrouped data; corn yields in bushels per acre, on 5 experimental plots. 
A. Direct method B. By assumed origin, R = SO 


m or X 

m or X d' = 

m — R 

25 

25 

-5 

30 

30 

0 

33 

33 

3 

37 

37 

7 

45 

45 

15 

5)170 


5)20 

II 

CO 

M of d' 

= 4 


Af of m 

= 30 + 4 = 34. 


II. Grouped data; tensile strength (test) of 50 sample cords, in pounds, as 
tested by the purchasing department of the S chain stores. 


A. Direct method 


Li 

L2 

m 

/ 

mf 

Li 

10 

11.99 

11 

3 

33 

10 

12 

13.99 

13 

15 

195 

12 

14 

15.99 

15 

20 

300 

14 

16 

17.99 

17 

10 

170 

16 

18 

19.99 

19 

2 

38 

18 


50 )7^ 

M = 14.72 


B. By assumed origin, R — 15 


Li 

m 

/ 

d' 

fd' 

11.99 

11 

3 

-4 

-12 

13.99 

13 

15 

-2 

-30 

15.99 

15 

20 

0 

0 

17.99 

17 

10 

2 

20 

19.99 

19 

2 

4 

8 



50 

50) 

-14.00 


Mofd' =- 0.28 = c 
Add R 15.00 
M of m = 14.72 = R + c 


III. Grouped data; deviations expressed in terms of class intervals. Data: 
Same as section II above. 


Li 

Li 

m 

/ 

d; 

fd[ 

10 

11.99 

11 

3 ' 

-2 ' 

-6 

12 

13.99 

13 

15 

-1 ' 

-15 

14 

15.99 

R-15 

20 

0 ' 

0 

16 

17.99 

17 

10 

1 

10 

18 

19.99 

19 

2 

2 

4 


50 50 ) -7. 00 

a = M of di =—0.14 in terms of class interval 

i = 2 = class interval 

c = —0.28 = correction 
M — R plus correction = 15 — 0.28 = 14.72. 
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as a frequency distribution and a cumulative curve, in Figs. 5-1 
and 5*2. In the direct method, IIA, each mid-class or class 
mark is multiplied by its frequency. The total thus obtained is 
then divided by the sum of the frequencies, or N. The same 
result is obtained in part IIB, by assuming an origin approxi- 
mating the mean and near the center of the distribution where 
the frequencies are large, after which the deviations from this 
origin are averaged, and their average, —0.28, is added to the 
assumed origin. 



Fia. 6-1. — ^Rectangular Chart or Histogram. Data: Example 6 •!, part II. 


In problems involving large numbers of items spread over 
a wide range, and particularly where fractional values are 
involved, it is more convenient to make use of an origin at some 
convenient m, and class unit deviations from it. This method 
is illustrated in section III of the example. It differs from 
part IIB, only in that deviations are expressed in terms of class 
intervals (dj) as —1, —2, etc., and 1, 2, etc., instead of in terms 
of the actual deviations. In the calculation of the mean, it is 
necessary to multiply the average of the deviations (S/d, N) 
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by the amount of the class interval (i), before adding this cor- 
rection figure to the assumed origin. Obviously this method is 
convenient only when the class interval is constant throughout 
the distribution. 

Frequencies and weights. — An average of tabulated data 
such as that calculated in Example 5-1, parts II and III, is some- 
times called a weighted average. That is, it is the average of 
the m’s, with greater or less emphasis given to each of them 



Fig. 6-2. — Cumulative Frequencies of Example 5 1, part II. 


according to its frequency. From this point of view, the fre- 
quencies appear as weights, and the formula becomes: 

, , Xmw S Xw 


where w signifies a weight, or, in effect, a frequency. Some- 
times, although not often, frequencies and weights are required 
in the same computation of a mean. When this occurs, the 
product of the frequencies and weights for each m is applied as 
a weight to that m. 

The term weight, however, is somewhat broader than the 
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term frequency. There are cases where the former term is 
more appropriate, although it has practically the same signifi- 
cance as a frequency. For example, suppose that two consign- 
ments of grain were received, one of 1,000 bushels and the other 
of 3,000 bushels, at prices of $0.90 and $1.10 per bushel, respec- 
tively. The average price would be found thus: 

Peicb Quantity Product 

$0.90 1000 bu. 900 

1.10 3000 bu. 3300 

4000 bu. 4000)4200(1.05 

The average, then, is $1.05 per bushel. The quantities, 1,000 
and 3,000, might be called frequencies, since they indicate how 
many times the price is spent, but the term weights is 
preferable. 

It will be seen from the preceding example that the weights 
might be taken as 1 and 3 instead of 1,000 and 3,000, without 
changing the result. Weights or frequencies may be multiplied or 
divided through by a constant without affecting the resulting average, 
for it is the ratio of weights or frequencies to each other and not 
their absolute magnitudes that is significant. 

It should be noted that the arithmetic mean will sometimes'* 
be inappropriate when the data are not homogeneous, that is, 
when they represent a mixture of two or more differing classi- 
fications. For example, the average wage of a group of unskilled 
workers, combined with another group of highly paid experts, 
would not be meaningful, though the mean of the graded 
incomes in a typical community might be significant. Methods 
for determining whether subgroups differ significantly among 
themselves will be discussed later.* 

The geometric mean {GM, G, or Mg ). — Somewhat analo- 
gous to the arithmetic mean as a measure of central tendency is 
the geometric mean. The geometric mean of N numbers is the 
iVth root of their product. It may also be calculated in a 
manner similar to that by which the arithmetic mean is dis- 
covered except that the measures are transferred to the geo- 


^ See Chapters VII and XIX. 
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metric scale by using their logarithms instead of the measures 
themselves. Tables of logarithms, such as are included in the 
Appendix, may be used for this purpose, or logs and antilogs 
may be read from a slide rule. In many cases, the actual multi- 
plication and division may be conveniently performed on the 
slide rule without direct resort to logarithms. 

In general, it may be said that the geometric mean is called'^ 
for when the items are considered as factors or ratios. As an 
example of the method of calculation, the geometric mean of 4 
and 9 is foun d as th e square root of the product of the numbers, 
or, GM — V4 X 9 = 6. Or, employing logarithms, as must 
be done in more complex problems, 

log 4 = . 602 

log 9= .954 

2 )1.556 
.778 

antilog .778 = 6 


The geometric mean of 9 and 4, therefore, is 6. The significance 
of this figure may be illustrated by reference to the fact that a 
surface 4 feet by 9 feet may be said to have an average dimen- 
sion of 6 feet because 4 X 9 = 6 X 6. That is, 6 is the number 
used to replace 4 and 9 without changing the result under the 
conditions of the problem. 

Another situation in which the geometric mean is indicated'' 
arises when an average rate of successive increases and decreases 
is required. Suppose, for example, the population of a certain 
city grew 50 per cent in one decade, 25 per cent in the next 
decade, and declined 5 per cent in the third decade, and the 
average rate of increase per decade is required. If P stands for 
the initial population, then the population at the end of the 
period is indicated as P X 1.50 X 1.25 X 0.95 = 1.78125P. In 
this calculation 1 plus each rate (1 + r), taking the rate with 
its algebraic sign, are factors, respectivel y, in the final produ ct. 
The geometric mean of 1 d- r is v^l.fiO X 1.25 X 0.95 = 
1.78125 = 1.212. That is, the average rate of increase is 
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0.212, or 21.2 per cent. This result may be checked by sub- 
stituting it in the original formula thus: 

P X 1.212 X 1.212 X 1.212 = 1.78P 

Since the geometric mean of N numbers is the Nth root of their 
product, the geometric mean of three numbers may be found as 
the cube root of their product.' For example, a room having 


Example 5-2 

THE GEOMETRIC MEAN 

Data: See Example 5* 1. page 91. 

I. Ungrouped data 


m or X 

log m or log X 

25 

1.3979 

30 

1.4771 

33 

1.5185 

37 

1.5682 

45 

1.6532 


5)7.6149 
log CM = 1.5230 


CM = 33.3 

log CM = S(logm) -5- AT = 7.6149 -5- 5 = 1.5230 
CM = antilog 1.5230 = 33.3. 


II. Grouped data 


Li — L 2 

X 

1 

logX 

/ 

/ X log Z 

10-12 

11 

1.0414 

3 

3.1242 

12-14 

13 

1.1139 

• 15 

16.7085 

14-16 

15 

1.1761 

20 

23.5220 

16-18 

17 

1.2304 

10 

12.3040 

00 

1 

to 

0 

19 

1.2788 

2 

2.5576 


50 - 5 0)58.2163 

log CM = 1 . 1643 
CM = 14.60 


‘ For a description of convenient procedure in machine calculation of square and 
cube roots, see the instructions published by the Marchand Calculating Machine 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 
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the dimensions 10 X 25 X 32 would have an average dimension 
of -^10 X 25 X 32 = 20. 

It is obviously advantageous to use logarithms in computing 
the geometric mean except in simple cases where tables of 
squares and cubes can be used. Of course, it is possible to find 
the fourth root by taking the square root of the square root, or 
the sixth root as the cube root of the square root. But, in 
general, the use of logarithms is preferable in the more complex 
cases. 

The calculation of the geometric mean by logarithms is 
illustrated for both ungrouped and grouped data in Example 5-2. 
The numbers to be averaged, that is, the m’s or X’s, are replaced 
by their logarithms.' The arithmetic mean of these logarithms 
is then found. This mean is the logarithm of the geometric 
mean, which may be found as its antilogarithm in a logarithmic 
table. The short-cut method using an assumed mean is not* ** 
convenient in this case because the deviations from the assumed 
mean, when stated in logarithms, are as difiicult to average as 
the original logarithms themselves. 

The harmonic mean (HM ). — The harmonic mean is not a 
widely used form of average, but it must be given some consid- 
eration, because it is appropriate in certain types of problems 
involving weighted averages. The nature of the harmonic mean 
and what is perhaps the simplest way in which to approach it 
may be illustrated by the following data, which may be assumed 
to represent essential facts regarding two purchases of a certain 
commodity, and in which the problem is the discovery of the 
average price in the two transactions: 

Date Price per Pound Total Cost 

June 1,1939 $0.10 $20.00 

June 2, 1939 0.15 45.00 

* To obtain log of 25, find log of 2.5 in table (.3979), and prefix 1 because 25 is in 

**tens/^ Similarly obtain other logs, and calculate weighted average, which is the 
log of GM. To find antilog, locate number nearest to .5230 in body of table (.5224), 
and read 3.3 in margin, and annex the 3 at the head of column. Read GM as 10 times 
3.33 because log GM has a 1 preceding decimal, indicating “tens.*’ With a larger 
log table, the result may be read to more decimal places. It may be noted that if a 
distribution is of the logarithmic type (normal on a logarithmic X scale) the geometric 
mean is equivalent to the median, to be described later. 
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It might appear, at first glance, that prices featuring each 
purchase should be weighted by the total cost of each purchase. 
But price multiplied by total cost does not result in a reasonable 
or sensible product. Rather, the natural weight for the price 
per pound is the number of pounds, since the number of pounds 
represents the number of times the price is spent and is, there- 
fore, the frequency. For this reason, in order to secure an 
appropriate weighted average, it is necessary to determine the 
number of pounds purchased on each of the dates. This result 
is achieved by dividing $20.00 by $0.10 and $45.00 by $0.15, 
thus discovering 200 and 300 pounds, respectively, as the 
appropriate weights. The problem may then be restated, with 
the purchases. described as follows: 


Date 

Price per Pound 

Pounds 

Total Cost 

June 1, 1939 

$0.10 

200 

$20.00 

June 2, 1939 

0.15 

300 

45.00 



500 

$65.00 


Such a restatement makes clear the average price per pound as 
the total cost, $65.00, divided by the total number of pounds, 
500, or $0.13 per pound. 

Problems of the type just described, in which rates must be 
averaged, involve calculation of what is known as the harmonic 
mean. That measure may be described as the reciprocal of the 
arithmetic mean of reciprocals of the measures. Frequencies in 
such a calculation are of the type illustrated by “ total costs ” in 
the illustration above. As is implied in the definition of the 
harmonic mean, a common procedure in its calculation involves 
the discovery of the reciprocals of the class measures, the aver- 
age of these reciprocals, and the reciprocal of this average. The 
last-mentioned measure is the harmonic mean. The process 
may be illustrated, utilizing the data described above, as 
follows;* 


^ It will be clear that calculations may be reduced by omitting the columns of 
reciprocals and obtaining the product (1/^)/ directly e&f/X, and, similarly, by 


calculating HM directly as 


N 


without reference to the M of reciprocals. See, 


for a discussion of the harmonic mean, E. P. Ferger, ‘‘The Nature and Use of the 
Harmonic Mean,” Journal of the American StatUticcd Association, 24 (173), March, 
1931, p. 36. 
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Purchase, or Date 

Price per Pound 

Reciprocal 

Frequency 

Product 


X 

1 -f- X 

/ 

(1 ^ X)/ 

I. June 1, 1936 

$0.10 

10 

20 

200 

11. June 2, 1936 

0.15 

6.667 

45 

300 




65 

500 


M (of reciprocals) = 500 65 = 7.692 

HM = 1 -i- 7.692 = 0.13 
Or, HM = Q5 -i- 500 = 0.13 

AVERAGES OF POSITION 

Arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means described in. 
earlier paragraphs of this chapter are strictly mathematical meas- 
ures, in which each item in a distribution plays a part deter- 
mined by its listed magnitude. There are, however, several 
measures of central tendency that are frequently useful, although 
they do not have a similar mathematical relationship to the data 
of the distributions they represent. Attention may now be 
directed to two such averages that depend on the position of 
items in an array or frequency distribution. The term “array” 
means that items have been arranged in the order of their size, 
from the smallest to the largest, or, sometimes, in the reverse 
order. 

The usefulness of such measures to business data may be 
somewhat more apparent if mention is made of a few typical 
uses. Assume, for instance, that the investment division of a 
business organization has collected data showing the rates of 
interest paid by various securities held by the corporation, and 
that it is desired to designate the most representative of the lot, 
so that certain of them could be isolated for further investi- 
gation. In such a case, issues woidd probably be arrayed accord- 
ing to their earning power, and the central item in the array, 
the median, selected as the most representative, while issues 
above or below such a position average might be studied further. 

Similarly, various types of fuel might be arrayed according 
to the cost per horsepower derived from each of them. If their 
average or mean did not actually represent any individual item, 
their median might reasonably be preferred to any statement of 
their average as a representative measure of the group. 
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In another aspect of business, that which compares measures 
of production or sales or other business activity from month to 
month over a period of years, it is frequently found that seasonal 
data representing a given month in several years, when brought 
together and arrayed, display a pattern in which most items are 
fairly close together while a few of them, for a variety of reasons, 
such as unusual climatic or industrial conditions, are irregular 
and unusual. In such cases, the median item is likely to be 
more representative of these data than their mean, particularly 
from the standpoint of its usefulness in forecasting. When the 
data are numerous, the mode or most common magnitude may 
prove a more satisfactory measure. In still other cases, the 
location of quartiles, deciles, or percentiles (all of which are 
described in later paragraphs of this chapter) may be most 
useful. 

The median (Md ). — The median may be defined as the 
item, actual or interpolated, occurring at the central position in 
an array. For example, if a group of 5 investments earn rates 
of 3, 3.5, 3.75, 4.25, and 6 per cent respectively, the median 
return is the item occupying the central position in the array, 
namely 3.75 per cent. It will be noted that the median thus 
determined does not take account of the actual size of the 
items other than the one selected as the median, account being 
taken only of their position in the array. The arithmetic mean, 
on the other hand, is affected by every measure in the series. 
In this case, the mean is 4.1, which happens to be considerably 
larger than the median. If there had been an even number of 
items in the array, the median would have been taken as the 
average of the two central items. Thus, in the array: 3, 3.5, 
3.75, 4.25, 6, and 8, the median is the' average of 3.75 and 4.25, 
which is 4. 

When a long list of items is arrayed, the middle position 
may also be readily determined by counting successive spaces 
between items to the space number iV - 5 - 2. For example, in 
100 items so arrayed, the median position is item number 50^ 
or space munber 50, both of which indicate the average of the 
fiftieth and fifty-first items. The latter is probably more con- 
venient as a method, since it is applicable to frequency distri- 
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butions, where class limits fall, at least theoretically, between 
items. 

If the median is to be estimated on the basis of a frequency 
tabulation without recourse to the original numbers from which 
the tabulation is made, it must be assumed that the given 
numbers are representative of an infinitely large smoothed dis- 
tribution. The process of so-called linear interpolation com- 
monly employed in locating the median under such circum- 
stances is comparatively simple, and may be described as 
follows: 

If the data are written to show the class limits and the cor- 
responding summations of the frequencies at the beginning and 
ending of each class, the first step in discovering the median is 
the location of the class in which it falls. Then it is necessary 
to consider where, in this class, the median item is found. Thus 
if 20 items are classified as follows (L as usual refers to class 
limits) : 


Class 

Frequencies 

CUMULATIVES 

Li— L 2 

/ 

Si- 22 

16-20 

6 

0- 6 

20-24 

8 

6-14 

24-28 

6 

14-20 


' AT = 20 

then it is apparent that (1) the tenth space is the median space 
since iV 2 = 10, (2) the second class is the median class since 
10 falls between the summation at the beginning of the class 
and the summation at the end of the class, and (3) the median 
space is half of the way through this class since 10 is half of the 
way from 6 to 14, a distance represented by the class frequency; 
that is, (10 — 6) -i- 8 = |. Hence the median is this fraction 
(f) times the class interval, (4), plus the lower limit of the class 
(20), or (J X 4) -f- 20 = 22. In other words, since (N -4- 2) is 
half way from Si = 6 to S 2 = 14, the median is half way from 
Li = 20 to L 2 = 24. Or, in general 


+ Li 



Md = 


/ 
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applied to the class in which the median is located. The com- 
putation is illustrated in detail for both imgrouped and grouped 
data in Example 5 ■ 3. 

Example 5-3 


THE MEDIAN 


Data; See Example 5*1, page 91. 

I. Ungrouped data 

Data “arrayed” by size: 25 30 33 37 45 55 

Spaces between items, number; 1 2 3 4 5 

Md position at space JV -5- 2 = 3, or 3d space 


Md = (33 -I- 37) ^ 2 = 35 

11. Grouped data 


Class limits 
L 1 -L 2 

Frequency 

/ 

Cumulatives 

2i-22 

10-12 

3 

0- 3 

12-14 

15 

3-18 

14-16 

-2Q 

18-38 {Md class) 

16-18 

10 

38-48 

18-20 

2 

48-50 

i = 2 

50 

N/2 = 25 



Md = 




+ Li 




The median as a measure of central tendency is well adapted 
to distributions where, for one reason or another, it seems desir- 
able to give only slight emphasis to extreme items. Such cases 
occur very frequently in statistical procedure, but the choice of 
the median is largely a matter of judgment rather than of exact 
mathematical procedure. Thus, in items representing measure- 
ments, occasional extreme items may be regarded as probably 
erratic or abnormal, and the median may be used to discount 
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their influence. For example, suppose that the average or 
typical weekly performance of a given machine is required, and 
that its output was greatly restricted by accidental circum- 
stances for one or two weeks. In such a case, the median per- 
formance may be more typical than the mean. 

Sometimes a compromise is made between a mean and a 
median. For example, the series, 85, 92, 95, 98, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 110 might be represented by the average of the three median 
items, 98, 99, and 100. This procedure involves striking out the 
three largest items and the three smallest items. When this is 
done the number of items struck out at each end is the same, 
and the numbers left represent about a third of the array. This 
method will be encountered later in computing seasonal varia- 
tions. The purpose is to give the median a broader base, yet to 
discount the extremes. Sometimes, again, weights arbitrarily 
stressing the central items are employed. Such devices may be 
useful, but they cannot be given a strictly mathematical basis. 

Qiiartiles, deciles, and percentiles. — The quartiles are the 
three points in the range of a frequency distribution that divide 
it into four parts, each of which contains one-fourth of the total 
number of items in the distribution. The deciles are the nine 
points that similarly divide the distribution into ten equal 
classes of items, and the percentiles represent the points that 
divide the distribution into one hundred equal parts. The 
tenth percentile is thus the first decile, and the twenty-fifth 
percentile is the first quartile. In the same way, the fiftieth 
percentile is the fifth decile and the median of the distribution. 
The range between two quartiles is described as the quartile 
interval. Methods of discovering the measures of quartiles and 
percentiles are discussed in the next succeeding chapter. 

The mode (Mo ). — Another commonly used measure of 
central tendency, applicable to fairly regular frequency distri- 
butions, is called the mode. As the term suggests, the mode is 
simply the most common magnitude, actual or interpolated, in 
the distribution.* 

^ In a perfectly S3nnmetrical distribution, of course, the mean, median, and mode 
coincide. In slightly skewed distributions, particularly of the t3rpe described as 
logarithmic normal distributions, it may be shown that the relationship of the mean. 
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Under some circumstances, the mode may be more useful as 
a measure of central tendency than the mean or median. If, 
for example, a sales campaign is being planned which is intended 
to reach the population of a given city or other area, then the 
modal income of the group would serve as the best guide to the 
class of goods to be advertised. Similarly, the modal quality of 
goods, the modal price in a market, or the modal efficiency of a 
group of employees may frequently be more useful than any 
other measure of central tendency, because the mode may accu- 
rately typify the whole array. Like the median, the mode is 
readily calculated for open-class distributions, a characteristic 
that adds distinctly to its usefulness. 

The mode is approximated as the mid-point of the class 
having the greatest frequency. In a price distribution, for 
instance, the mode may be taken as the most common price 
class. It may be readily located on a chart of a frequency dis- 
tribution as the point on the X scale representing the mid-point 
of the highest frequency rectangle, which pictures the modal 
class. 

It will be clear that, if data were sufficiently numerous and 
class intervals were made smaller and smaller, the mode could 
be quite accurately located by charting. In most distributions, 
however, data are insufficient and classes too limited to permit 
accurate location of the mode by observational methods. Hence, 
an attempt is sometimes made to estimate the position of the 
mode by interpolation within the modal class. Such interpola- 
tion is most commonly based upon the relationship between the 
modal class and the frequencies of adjacent classes. Thus, it 
will be foimd that, if a chart is constructed representing the fre- 
quencies of the various classes as rectangles, and if a smooth 
curve is drawn through the tops of rectangles representing the 


median, and mode, expressed in terms of their logarithms, is as follows: 

ilf - ilfd = ^Md - Mo) 

M « §(3ilfd - Mo); Md * i(2M + Mo) 

Mo = ZMd - 2M 

These relationships prevail whether the distribution is positively or negatively 
skewed, and they are sometimes applied as approximations to a variety of slightly 
skewed distributions, utilizing the actual rather than the logarithmic measures. 
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modal class and the two adjacent classes directly above the 
respective class marks, the highest point of the curve may be 
regarded as a fair estimate of the position of the mode. This 
position may be approximated without actually drawing the 
curve by means of the formula ' 

where di and d 2 are the differences between the modal frequency 
and the preceding and following frequencies, respectively; i is 
the class interval; and Li is the lower limit of the modal class. 
If, for instance, the three frequencies involved are 15, 20, and 
10, respectively, in which 20 is the modal frequency, 

di = 20 - 15 = 5 

4 = 20-10 = 10 

j di 5 1 

4 + 4 5 + 10 3 

— (7) ^ d" 

A little experimentation will show that this method locates the 
mode nearer to the larger of the two adjacent frequencies, as 
would be expected, or in this case at a point one-third of the 
way through the modal class. This process of interpolation is 
illustrated in Example 5-4. Further, it may be added that, 
if there are two equal modal frequencies, the class limit common 
to both is generally taken as the mode. 

It should be emphasized that the mode has most meaning 
when the distribution is regular, i.e., has only one peak fairly 

^ Sometimes it is suggested that the mode may be located by the formula: 

where fi and /2 are the frequencies preceding and following the modal class, respec- 
tively, classes being arrayed in the order of their magnitude. This formula has no 
adequate mathematical foundation, however, and it is lacking in flexibility, as will 
be apparent if one of the adjacent frequencies is nearly equal to that of the modal 
class. The one based on differences, however, locates the mode of a regular curve 
(parabola) passing through the three central frequencies above the m of each. 
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near the center of its range. Sometimes, however, distribu- 
tions are said to be Mmodal when they show two peaks. In any 

Example 5-4 

INTERPOLATING THE MODE 
Data; See Example S-l, Part II, page 91. 


Class limits 
L 1 -L 2 

Frequency 

/ 

10-12 

3 

12-14 

15 

14-16 

20 (modal class) 

16-18 

10 

18-20 

2 


Modal class is 14-16 

di = 20 - 15 = 5. 
d2 = 20 - 10 = 10. 

Mo = (t^ X n + Li = ( 7-^ X 2 ) + 14 = 0.67 + 14 = 14.67 

case, the method of interpolation described above provides only 
a rough approximation of the mode. Strictly speaking, there 
is no determinable mode in a frequency distribution.^ 

Graphic determination of median and mode. — Both the 
median and the mode as interpolated in grouped data may 

1 A method based on curve fitting, adapted to distributions with class intervals of 
equal size throughout the distribution, may be briefly described. In principle, it 
consists of fitting the skewed binomial (p -h ?)”, as explained in Chapter XX, and 
approximating the mode of this fitted binomial. ’ The formula is 

Mo « mo 4“ [2(M ~ mo)(w -f 1) — in] 

2n 

where mo is the first (smallest) m, n is 1 less than the number of classes, and the other 
symbols are as usual. As applied to the following data, 

m * 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14; n = 7-1 * 6 

/ « 3, 9, 10, 8, 6, 3, 1; = 40 

where M « 6.9 and n ^ the calculation is 

Mo “2+ [2(6.9 - 2)(6 + 1) - (2 X 6)1 = 6.72 

^ ^ 0 
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be estimated from an appropriate chart, often with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes. Estimating the median is 
most readily accomplished by means of a cumulative curve, or 
ogive (see Fig. 6-1, p. 124), while estimation of the mode is 
facilitated by use of a rectangular frequency chart (see Fig. 5*3). 
The methods employed will be clear from the construction of the 
figures. The median is simply the point on the magnitude scale 



(X) coordinate with the mid-point of the cumulative scale (F), 
as determined by the ogive. The mode, as located on a histo- 
gram, is the ordinate where diagonals connecting upper corners 
of the modal class with the nearest corners of adjacent classes 
intersect. 

READINGS 

See next chapter, page 138. 

EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. In the given distributions find the following measures of central tendency: 
M, Md, and Mo. 


(a) 


(c) 

W 

(e) 

m f 

m f 

m f 

m / 

m f 

2 3 

4 2 

1 1 

2 1 

2 1 

3 5 

6 4 

2 3 

4 2 

4 4 

4 6 

8 6 

3 5 

6 5 

6 6 

5 4 

10 5 

4 2 

8 3 

8 4 

6 2 

12 3 

5 1 

10 1 

10 1 
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2. Calculate the mean, median, and mode, of each of the following distri- 
butions: 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 


(d) 

(e) 

(/) 


(?) 

(A) 

(i) 

tn f 

m f 

m 

^ / 

m f 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m / 

m 

/ 

5 1 

6 2 

3 

20 

2 

10 

8 

30 

4 

4 

10 

3 

4 4 

6 

2 

15 4 

18 4 

5 

50 

4 

40 

10 

60 

8 

7 

20 

7 

8 6 

10 

5 

25 3 

30 3 

7 

40 

6 

50 

12 

50 

12 

5 

30 

6 

12 5 

14 

6 

35 2 

42 1 

9 

10 

8 

20 

14 

20 

16 

3 

40 

3 

16 3 

18 

4 









20 

1 

50 

1 

20 2 

22 

3 

3. Calculate the 

mean, median, 

, and mode, of each of the following distri- 

butions: 
















(a) 


(b) 

(c) 


(c) 


(/) 




m f 


m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 


m f 




2 3 


3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 


6 2 




4 9 


5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

5 

4 

14 


8 12 




6 10 


7 

7 

7 : 

11 

6 

7 

5 

25 


10 24 




8 8 


9 

7 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6 

27 


12 25 




10 6 


11 

4 

11 

6 

10 

5 

7 

18 


14 17 




12 3 


13 

3 

13 

4 

12 

3 

8 

9 


16 10 




14 1 


15 

2 

15 

2 

14 

2 

9 

4 


18 7 












10 

2 


20 3 




4 . Find the mean, median, and mode of each of the following distributions; 
also the geometric and harmonic means: 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

/ 

X f 

X / 

X / 

/ 

20 1 

20 1 

2 4 

1 1 

10 2 

40 5 

40 4 

4 7 

2 4 

12 5 

60 3 

60 6 

6 5 

3 5 

14 6 

80 1 

80 4 

8 3 

4 3 

16 4 


100 1 

10 1 

5 2 

18 2 


6 1 20 1 

For answers to Exercises 1-4, see page 140. 

B. Problems 

6. Calculate appropriate measures of central tendency (M, Md, Afo), for the 
exercises listed at the end of the next chapter, pages 138-146. 
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When a series of items, either grouped oi* ungrouped, has 
been analyzed to secure some measure of its average, it is fre- 
quently desirable to secure one or more measures of the scatter 
of the items, in part in order to determine the degree to which 
the average is representative of the whole series. The average 
is clearly more representative if all the items are close to it. 
The degree to which they scatter from the average or other 
measure of central tendency is called the dispersion or variation 
of the series. It may be measured in several ways, the most 
important of which require attention at this point. 

The range. — The crudest measure of dispersion is the range. 
It represents the distance from the smallest value to the largest 
value in a given sample, Data may be arranged in an array, 
i.e., they may be recorded in the order of their size or magnitude 
from smallest to largest. The range is then readily apparent 
as the difference between the magnitude of the smallest and 
largest items, or of smallest and largest class limits in grouped 
data with specific items unavailable. 

The average deviation {AD). — Aside from the range of items, 
the simplest measure of dispersion is the average deviation, which 
is the arithmetic mean of differences between individual items 
and the measure of central tendency, usually the mean. Some- 
times the average deviation is measured from the median. The 
average deviation is also sometimes called the mean deviation. 
When measured from the median, it is theoretically a minimum. 
To illustrate the nature of the average deviation, reference may 
be made to a series of three prices, $10, $20, and $24, the com- 
mon average of which is $18. The deviations of the items from 
this average are respectively —8, -f 2, and -1-6. If these devia- 
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tions are regarded as absolute (i.e., if their algebraic signs are 
disregarded), their mean is their sum, 16, divided by their 

Example 6*1 

THE AVERAGE DEVIATION 
Data: See Example 5*1, page 91. 

1. Ungrouped data 


Data 
m or X 

' m — M 

d or X 

25 

-9 

SO 

-4 

33 

-1 

37 

3 

45 

11 

5)170 

III 

II 

M= 34 

AD= 5.6 


AD=S|dl^V=28-^5=5.6 
Coef. AD = 5.6 -1-34 = 0.16, or 16 per cent 


II. Grouped data ^ 


c« 

1 

m or X 

/ 

mf 

d or X 

1 

fd 

10-12 

■■ 

3 

33 

-3.72 

-11.16 

12-14 


15 

195 

-1.72 

-25.80 

14-16 

■■ 

20 

300 

0.28 

5.60 

16-18 

17 

10 

170 

2.28 

22.80 

18-20 

19 

11 

38 

50)736 . 
M= 14.72 

4.28 

8.56 

-36.96 

+36.96 

50) 73.92 = 2/|d| 
AD = 1.4784 


AD=2/!d|-f-V=73,<:2-4-50 = 1.48 
Coef. AD = 1. 4784 -f- 14. 72 =0.10, or 10 per cent 


^The average deviation is sometimes calculated with the median as origin. 
For the above data, if 72 = Mdj AD « 1.484 (usually minimum AD). 
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number, 3. That is, AD = 16 -t- 3 = 5.33 (dollars). This 
average deviation is a measure of the dispersion or “scatter” of 
the items. If all of them had been close to the mean, the aver- 
age deviation would obviously have been smaller. For example, 
the numbers 17, 18, and 19 have the same mean, i.e., 18, but their 
average deviation is only 0.67. Since the “scatter” is much 
less, the average deviation is, of course, also smaller, and the 
mean is more nearly representative of the group. 

In grouped data, the average deviation is obtained by 
(1) finding the mean, (2) noting the absolute deviation of each 
class mark from this mean, and (3) averaging these deviations 
(always taking account of the frequencies involved). The 
process of calculation as applied to both grouped and ungrouped 
data is illustrated in Example 6-1. The symbol for d absolute 
is 'd' or |d|. 

In Example 6-1, part II, it will be seen that the average 
deviation is 1.48 as measured from a mean of 14.72. This is 
a way of stating that the distribution spreads through the range, 
14.72 ± 1.48, or from 13.24 to 16.20. This range does not 
include the whole distribution, which ranges from 10 to 20, but 
it measures the spread by combining the larger variations with 
the smaller variations. As a rule, it would be necessary to meas- 
ure three or four average deviations below the mean and about 
the same amount above the mean in order to include the whole 
distribution. Thus 14.72 ± 3 X 1.48 represents a spread from 
10.28 to 19.16 which includes almost all the items, while 14.72 ± 
4 X 1.48 represents a spread from 8.80 to 20.64, which extends 
beyond the lower and upper limits (10 and 20) of the distribution. 

Short-cut AD . — Probably the most convenient short cut in 
calculating the average deviation is one which, when the mean 
is the origin, relies on the fact that the negative and positive 
deviations are equal. Thus in Example 6-1, part I, the nega- 
tive deviations, listed as absolute, may be written 

Idil = 34 - 25 = 9 
[dal = 34 - 30 = 4 
Idjj = _34 - ^ = _1 
S = 102 - 88 = 14 
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and the total deviations are twice 14, or 28. This sum is divided 
by N, to secure the average deviation. The process may be 
condensed by taking the mean times N, (where N, is the number 
of items smaller than the mean) less the sum of these smaller 
items (25 + 30 + 33 = 88), that is. 


' AD = 2iN,M - Sm.) N 

= 2[(3 X 34) - 88] -f- 5 = 2(102 - 88) -f- 5 = 5.6 

The formula is readily applied to grouped data (part II) by 
noting that iV, and 2 ot, imply the frequencies, that is, 

AD = 2(N,M - Sm.) N 


= 2[(18 X 14.72) - 228] ^ 50 = 1.4784 


where N, is the sum of the frequencies 3 and 15, and Sm, is the 
sum of the mfs 33 and 195. By marking the position of the 
mean in the m column, these sums are readily obtained. 

It should be noted that, if another origin (R) is to be used 
instead of the mean as the base of the deviations, the formula 
becomes 


AD 


2{N,R — Sm.) 
N 


+ M -R 


where the subscript s refers to R. That is, N, means the number 
of items smaller than R, and 2w, is their sum. Thus in 
Example 6-1, part II, if the median, $14.70, is taken as the 
origin. 


AD 


2[(18 X 14.70) - 228] 
50 


+ 14.72 - 14.70 = 1.484 


which may be easily verified by direct calculation. 

Coefficient of average deviation. — When the dispersion of 
items in different kinds of measurements is to be compared, a 
coefficient expressing the relative scatter becomes necessary. 
For example, suppose that the dispersion of the wages of a group 
of workers is to be compared with the dispersion of scores made 
by the same workers in mental tests. In such a case, the coef- 
ficient of average deviation for each dispersion may be used to 
facilitate comparison. This coefficient is the average deviation 
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just described expressed as a fraction of the arithmetic mean; 
i.e., it is the AD divided by the measure of central tendency. 
For the three items previously mentioned, 10, 20, and 24, the 
coefficient of average deviation would be 

AD 5 33 

Coef. AD = = 0.30, or a 30 per cent scatter 

The method of calculating this coefficient is further illustrated 
in Example O*!. 

The standard deviation {SD or <t ). — As a measure of the 
scatter of grouped or ungrouped items, the average deviation is 
often used as an informal measure, but it has certain mathe- 
matical disadvantages. In the first place, the summing of the 
deviations without regard to their algebraic signs is an obstacle 
to more complex mathematical formulas involving dispersion. 
Hence, if additional work is to be done, another measure of dis- 
persion must be devised. Mathematicians are agreed that the 
most suitable of such measures is the so-called standard deviation 
(symbol SD, a, or s). 

The standard deviation may be calculated most simply by 
squaring the deviations of each of the items from their mean 
(the standard deviation is always measured fropi the mean), 
averaging the squares, and taking the square root of this aver- 
age. ‘ The result thus obtained is sometimes called the root 
mean square of the deviations — a term which suggests the three 
principal operations. It is also called the quadratic mean of the 
deviations — the term quadratic implying a square. In applying 
this measure of dispersion to the three items, 10, 20, and 24, the 
mean of which is 18, w'e first square each of the deviations, 
—8, 2, and 6. The squares of these deviations are 64, 4, and 36, 

' It is hardly possible at this stage of the discussion to explain why the mathe- 
matician prefers the standard deviation to the average deviation as the measure of 
dispersion. One advantage has already been suggested, namely, that the process of 
squaring eliminates the minus signs of deviations and thus makes the standard 
deviation more satisfactory in complex mathematical computations. Further, the 
final step, the taking of the square root, gives an answer which may be regarded as 
either plus or minus, that is, as measuring the deviations both above and below the 
mean. In more advanced analysis, several additional advantages of the standard 
deviation become obvious. 
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respectively, the average of which is 34.67. The square root of 
34.67 is approximately 6.89, which is the standard deviation. 
In working with grouped data, the same rule is carried out by 
finding the deviations of the class marks from the mean, square- 
ing and averaging these deviations (S/d^ -r- N or Sx® - 5 - N) and 
taking the square root. The procedure is applied to both 
ungrouped and grouped data in Example 6-2. 

Example: 6'2 

THE STANDARD DEVIATION— DIRECT METHOD 
Data: See Example 5-1, page 91. 

I. Ungrouped data 


Data 
m or X 

dor X 

or 

25 

-9 

81 

30 

-*4 

16 

33 

~1 

1 

37 

3 

9 

45 

11 

121 


5)170 5)228 

M = 34 <7* = 45.6 

<7 = 6.75 

Coef. <r = 6.75 34 = 0,20 


II. Grouped data 


Z/ 1 -L 2 

X 

/ 

fX 

X 


fx^ 


11 

3 

33 

-3.72 

13.8384 

41.5152 

12-14 

13 

15 


t-1.72 

2.9584 

44.3760 

14-16 

15 



0.28 

,0.0784 

1.5680 

16-18 

17 

10 


2.28 

5.1984 

51.9840 


19 

2 

38 

4.28 

18.3184 

36.6368 


N=50 5 0)736 5 0)176.0800 

M= 14.72 <7* = 3.5216 


<7 = 


y N ~y 


1 76.08 

50 


1.88 


< 7 = 1.88 


Coef. <7 = tr/M = 1.88 + 14.72 = 0.13, or 13 per cent 
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Short-cut method. — The calculation of the standard devia- 
tion may become tedious if actual deviations of the measures 
from the mean are taken, since the squares of these deviations 
are likely to run into several decimals. Hence the process com- 
monly utilized involves selection of an arbitrary origin, as in 
calculating the arithmetic mean. Since deviations from the 
assumed origin are inaccurate, and the average of their squares 
has consequently been increased, a deduction for this inac- 
curacy must be made. The correction figure is, as may be 
demonstrated algebraically, the square of the correction figure 
(c) utilized in calculating the mean, or Sd -i- N. The basic 
procedure in thus calculating <7 is illustrated in part I of 
Example 6-3. It will be noted that the symbol d is here used 
for the “uncentered” deviations from an assumed origin. As 
before noted, d' or D may be substituted to indicate the nature 
of the deviation. 

In explanation of the procedure used in part II, it may be 
said that the assumed origin (R) is generally taken near the 
center cf the dispersion, usually as the modal or largest fre- 
quency, because in this position it will reduce the deviations to 
small numbers. In summing the deviations it is necessary, of 
course, to multiply by the frequencies, and to take account of 
the positive and negative signs. The algebraic average of the 
deviations (S/d -r- A) is called the correction (c), as previously 
explained. It will be noted that up to this point the process is 
the same as the so-called indirect or short-cut method of calcu- 
lating the arithmetic mean. (See Example 6-1, page 91.) 

In order to find the standard deviation, only one additional 
column is required. This is the fd^ column, which accumulates 
the squares of the deviations. Each item in the column is 
readily obtained by multiplying the two preceding columns 
(d X /d = /d^), or by squaring the d column and multiplying 
by /. The two methods may be used advantageously to check 
each other/ thus for the first row, d X /d = (—4) ( — 12) =48, 

^ This check is a useful substitute for a more complicated device known as the 
Charlier check, which consists of adding 1 to each d to obtain D, then squaring and 
summing, taking account of frequencies. The result should obviously be 
= S/(d -f 1)^ = 2/^2 -f. 22:/d + N 
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Example 6*3 

THE STANDARD DEVIATION-SHORT-CUT METHOD 
Data: See Example 5* 1, page 91. 

I. Ungrouped data. The assumed origin (R) is 30. 


m or X 

d 


25 

-5 

25 

= 30 

0 

0 

33 

3 

9 

37 

7 

49 

45 

1 15 

225 


5)10 5)308 


c = 4 61.6 

R ^ 

Jlf = 34 0-2 = 45.6 

6.75 

Coef.cr- 6.75^34 

= 0.20, or 20 per cent 



II. Grouped data.i The assumed origin {R) is 15. 


L 1 --L 2 

m 

/ 

d = m — R 

fd 

fd^ 

10-12 

11 

3 

-4 

-12 

48 

12-14 

13 

15 

-2 

-30 

60 

14-16 

« = 15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

16-18 

17 

10 

2 

20 

40 

18-20 

19 

2 

4 

8 

32 

A 

= 50 £ 

0 

1 

50)180 


c=-0.28 = 

R = 15.00 = 0.0784 

M= 14.72 (^2 = 3.5216 

a = 1.88 

Coef.<r = 1.88 4- 14.72 
= 0.13, or 13 per 
cent 


- = V376 - 0.28® = i.i 



For Example 6-3, part li: 

/) = -3; -1; 1; 3; 5 

/ = 3; 15; 20; 10; 2. - 202 

Check: + 2S/d -f V = 180 - 2 X 14 + 60 - 202. 

‘ If the deviations are expressed in units of class intervals (di) they become 
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or / X d® = 3 X 16 = 48. All items in the fd^ column are 
necessarily positive. The column is totaled, and the uncor- 
rected average is obtained by dividing by N. The correction 
figure squared (i.e., c®) is subtracted from the average d^, the 
result being the square of the standard deviation. The sub- 
traction of the c* may be rationalized in that the error involved 
in the use of the arbitrary origin carries over as a square in 
each deviation, and, since squares are always positive, a sub- 
traction must be made in order to correct for this error. In 
other words, the root-mean-square or standard deviation is a 
minimum when taken from the arithmetic mean, and when 
taken from any assumed mean must, therefore, be corrected by 
an appropriate subtraction. The validity of the rule may be 
logically established by algebraic analysis. The corrected aver- 
age d^ thus obtained is the square of the standard deviation and 
is often called the variance (F). Its square root may readily 
be taken to secure the standard deviation. The entire calcu- 
lation may be carried through in units of class intervals, as is 
indicated in the footnote to Example 6-3. 

The standard deviation, like other measures of dispersion, 
may be expressed as a coefficient, in order to facilitate com- 
parison. Thus if the variability of a group of workers in respect 
to skill and in respect to earnings were to be compared, a coeffi- 
cient of each measure would be required. For the given dis- 
persion, this may be found as 

Coefficient (r = -^ = =0.13 = 13% 

M 14.72 

Written as a percentage, such a ratio is called a coefficient of 
dispersion, a term applied to the percentage ratio of any 
measure of dispersion to a corresponding measure of central 
tendency. 

Machine calculation of <r. — In machine calculation, or in. 
dealing with very small numbers, probably the most convenient 
method of computing the standard deviation is to treat the 

— 2; — 1 ; 0; +1 ; +2, and if the calculation is carried through on this basis, c = — 0.14 
and ai = 0.94. Hence, a - ai X i - 0.94 X 2 = 1.88. Also M - R + (ci X i) ^ 
15 -h 2(~0.14) = 14.72. 
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original items as the uncentered deviations were treated in 
Example 6-3. In that case the to’s or X’s are squared, and the 
correction term, c, is replaced by M. Thus, in effect, the 
assumed mean is zero, from which the actual items are devia- 
tions. The method is expressed by the formula. 



where frequencies, if present, are taken account of in the sum- 
ming. Or, in general, where X is any variable. 



where NM^ is conveniently computed as M'LX. The process 
is illustrated in Example 6-4. In machine calculation, of 
course, columns involving multiplicition are not itemized, but 
are accumulated on the machine. 

A further variation of the method, designed to avoid deci- 
mals, finds as follows: 

N'Lx^ = - (SZ)2 

the square root of which is N times the standard deviation.* 
Range of the standard deviation. — It will be noted that the 
standard deviation is somewhat larger than the average devia- 
tion of the same data, in general, by about 25 per cent. The 
standard deviation is larger because the process of squaring is 
analogous to weighting the items, and in effect the large devia- 
tions are weighted more heavily than the small deviations. 

* The fonnulaa utilized in machine calculation are obtained thus: 

By definition, 

S®* - Z(X - JIf)* = ZX* - 2M2X + JVJf® 
since 2X - ATM, - JVJIf* 

since itf* - (22r/N)®, Sx» - SJT* - (SX)VAr 
and = NZX* - ZXZX 
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Example 6-4 

THE STANDARD DEVIATION— MACHINE METHOD 
Data; See Example 6- 1, page 91. 

I. Ungrouped data 


X 

X* 

X* 

25 

625 

626 

30 

900 

900 

33 

1,089 or 

1,089 

37 

1,369 

1,369 

45 

2,025 

2,025 

5)170 

5)6,008 

2X^ = 6,008 

CO 

II 

1,201.6 

Ar2X = 5,780 = XM* 


= 1,1.56.0 

5) 228 


<r® = 45.6 

ff*= 45.6 


<r= 6.75 

(r= 6.75 


II. Grouped data 


X 

f 

A' 

A" 


fX^ 

11 

3 

33 

363 


363 

13 

15 

195 

2,535 


2,535 

15 

20 

300 

4,500 

or 

4,500 

17 

10 

170 

2,890 


2,890 

19 

2 

38 

722 


722 

N 

= 50 

736 

50)11,010 


11,010 


= 14.72 220,2 M2X = 10,833.92 = iVM® 


= 216.6784 50 )176.08 

= 3.5216 ff' = 3.5216 

<r = 1.88 <r = 1.88 

or 

= 2VSX* - 2XSX 

= 50 X 11,010 - 736 X 736 = 550,500 - 541,696 = 8,804 

N 60 
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By reference to Example 6 • 3, part II, it will be seen that the 
standard deviation is 1.88 as measured from the mean, 14.72. 
That is, the standard deviation implies a range of 14.72 ± 1.88 
or from 12.84 to 16.60. As in the case of the average deviation 
this range does not include the extreme variations but represents 
the variability with the large and small variations averaged by 
the use of a quadratic mean. The entire variability of the tabu- 
lation lies within the range of two or three standard deviations 
below and above the mean. That is, 14.72 ± (2 X 1.88) indi- 
cates a spread from 10.96 to 18.48, which includes most of the 
items in the tabulation, while 14.72 ± (3 X 1.88) includes a 
spread from 9.08 to 20.36, which extends beyond the limits 
(10 and 20) of the tabulation. 

Dispersion measured from the median. — The median is 
sometimes used as the origin from which to measure dispersions. 
When it is so utilized, the average deviation is appropriate, 
since the average deviation taken from the median is a minimum; 
that is, it is as small as or smaller than the average deviation 
taken from any other origin.* The calculation is not different 
from that in which the average deviation is taken from the 
mean, except that deviations are equal to m — Md. 

Quartile deviation and percentiles. — Another measure of 
dispersion connected with the median is that known as quartile 
deviation. This measure, like the median, discounts the mag- 
nitude of the extreme items and is, therefore, indicated for data 
to which the median is adaptable. It is especially useful when 
the importance or accuracy of extremely large or small items is 
in question, and with “ open-class ” distributions, to be dis- 
cussed later. 

Measurement of quartile deviation necessitates a division of 
the distribution into 4 parts, or quartiles, in the same way that 
the median divides it into 2 parts. That is, the first quartile 

^ This statement is subject to some qualification so far as the average deviation 
in grouped data is concerned, on accoimt of the assumption that the mid-points or 
class measures fairly represent the items in each class. In practice, because of the 
error introduced by reference to these mid-points as class measures, the average devia- 
tion of grouped data from the median may be found to be larger than that when the 
mean is regarded as the origin. Thus in the case of the data used as illustrative in 
Example 6 • 1, II, the ADm is found as 1.478, while ADMd = 1.484. 
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(Qi) may be described as the median of the first half of the 
distribution, and the third quartile (Q3) as the median of the 
second half of the distribution.^ Thus the Qi position is the 
space numbered N -i- 4 in the array or tabulation. Likewise, 
the third quartile position is the space numbered 3 N -h 4. It 
is obvious that the second quartile (Q 2 ) is identical with the 
median. 

The calculation of the quartile deviation is illustrated in 
Example 6-5. Whether the data are ungrouped or grouped, 
the first step is to find Qi and Q 3 by the methods just indicated. 
Then, the quartile deviation (QD) is obtained as 

Qj) = ~ 

2 

Sometimes it is convenient to make a still further division 
into percentiles, which divide the distribution into hundredths. 
Thus, the median is the fiftieth percentile, the first quartile the 
twenty-fifth percentile, and the third quartile the seventy-fifth 
percentile. In Example 6-5 the formula for the quartiles is 
given in a general form applicable to any percentile (F), as 
follows: 

where F is the percentile expressed as a decimal fraction as 0.50 
for the median or 0.10 for the tenth percentile and 2i and Li 
refer to the class in which the percentile appears. The formula 
is applicable to the determination of any percentile as illustrated 
in Example 6-5, where FN is written a;W/100. 

The coefficient of quartile deviation. — The coefficient of 
quartile deviation, which is useful when different types of dis- 
tributions are compared, is generally found by comparison 

^ Just as the quartiles divide a series into 4 parts each containing theoretically an 
equal number of items, so the quintiles divide it into 5 parts, the deciles into 10 parts, 
and the percentiles into 100 parts. It should also be noted that these terms may be 
used to designate a range limited by the measure thus designated. For example, the 
statement that a given wage falls in the upper quartile means that it is above the 
third quartile. Similarly, an item falling in the second quintile means that it is 
between the first and second quintile magnitudes. 
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Example 6-5 

QUARTILES AND PERCENTILES 
Data: See Example 5 1, page 91. 

I. XJngrouped data 

Items arrayed 25 30 33 37 45 55 

Spaces between items (numbered) 1 2 3 4 5 

Quartiles: 

Qi at space JN - space (i X 6) * space 1.5 == 30. 

Qz at space \N - space (I X 6) = space 4.5 = 45. 

(If N is odd, the quartile may be regarded as the item nearest the indi- 
cated position.) 

Quartile deviation: 

QD = - Qi) ^ (45 ~ 30) ^ y 5 

2 2 

Coef. QD = 7 = II = 0.20. 

(Qa + Qi) 75 

Percentiles: 

xN 

Pg (approximate) at space, or nearest item, i.e., 

Peo at space X 6^ = space 3.6; Peo = 37 (approximate). 


II. Grouped data 


Class limits 

Frequencies 

Cumulatives 

Lx 

Lz 

/ 

2, 

2a 

10 

12 

3 

0 

3 

12 

14 

15 

3 

18 (Qi class) 

14 

16 

20 

18 

38 {Qz class) 

16 

18 

1 10 

38 

48 (P90 class) 

18 

20 

_2 

48 

50 



50 




Quartiles: 

Q, = X t + Lx = - X 2 + 12 - 13.27. 

Q, = 4) r _li^ X i + Li = X 2 + 14 = 15.95. 

Quartile deviation: 

QD = (Oa - Qi) ^ 2 = (15.95 - 13.27) 2 = 1.34. 

Coef. QD = (Qa - Qx) (Qa + Qx) = 0.092. 

Percentiles: 

P* - (— ~ - -^) (0 + Lx;e.g., P„ = (i^ i. ~ . ^>) (2) + 16 = 17.40 
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with the so-called mid-quartile measure, that is, the value half 
way between the first and third quartiles. In normal distribu- 
tions this would obviously be identical with the median. If the 
mid-quartile measme {MQ) is calculated, it is expressed by the 
formula. 


MQ = 


It is not, however, necessary to calculate this measure, which is 
of no particular interest in itself. Instead, its algebraic equiva- 
lent may be substituted in the formula to secure the coefficient 
of quartile deviation, as follows: 


Coef. QD = QD -i- MQ = 


Qa Qi Qa + Qi _ Qs Qt 
2 2 Qa + Qi 


Hence, the coefficient of quartile deviation may be calculated 
directly from the first and third quartiles by taking the ratio of 
their difference to their sum. 

Percentiles in an array. — The interpolation of percentiles 
in an array of untabulated data is sufficiently accurate, as a 
rule, if the percentile magnitude is rounded to either the nearest 
item or the average of two adjacent items (see Example 6-5, 
part I). If, however, more accurate interpolation is required, 
this result may be accomplished on the assumption that the 
items in the array represent a tabulation having as its successive 
class limits the items and the mid-points between the items with 
open classes at each end. The frequencies in each class may be 
taken as unity, in which case N is twice the actual number of 
items, since there are two classes for each item. The magnitude, 
FN, may then be interpolated in the cumulatives, as in any 
problem with grouped data (see Appendix, page 515). 

It is sometimes desirable to calculate the position of a given 
measure in a distribution, that is, to find FN and F from a 
given percentile magnitude, P. This may readily be done by 
reversing the interpolation equation previously given so as to 
express the value of FN as follows: 

FN = X/)-|-Si 
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The fractional position is 

FN -i- N = F 


To illustrate, in Example 6-6, the proportion of incomes below 
$800 may be found as 


lOOF = 


800 - 750 
250 
34.62 


X 14.90 + 31.64 


that is, it may be roughly estimated that approximately 35 out 
of 100, or 35 per cent, of all incomes were below $800. 



Fig. 61. — Graphic Estimation of the Quartiles. Data: See Example 6-5, part II. 


Graphic interpolation. — The quartiles or other percentiles 
may often be estimated with sufficient accuracy by means of 
an ogive of the distribution, as illustrated in Fig. 6-1. If the 
median, for example, is required, N/2 is located on the vertical 
scale of “ less than ” cumulatives. As explained in the pre- 
ceding chapter, a point on the ogive directly to the right is then 
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located, and the median is read on the horizontal scale perpen- 
dicularly below. In the same way other percentiles may be 
read. Interpolation may be reversed, to estimate the number 
of workers below or above a given wage. 

The use of the median as a measure of central tendency 
together with the quartile deviation as a measure of dispersion 
will be found very convenient in connection with a certain type 
of distribution frequently found in statistical reports. For 
example, the distribution of income by income groups is very 
commonly given in classes of variable size and with an “open 
class ” at one or both extremes of the distribution.^ An income 
distribution may begin with the class “under $260,” and end 
with the class “$100,000 and over” (see Example 6-6). Or an age 
distribution may end with the class “80 or more.” Unless 
recourse can be had to the original data, such distributions 
cannot be typified accurately by their mean, nor can their dis- 
persion be measured by their average or standard deviations, 
but the median and quartiles may be calculated by the method 
described. When the class interval is variable, care must be 
taken to use the particular interval applicable to each calcula- 
tion. If the distribution is reasonably normal, the standard 
deviation may be approximated as <r = QD -i- 0.6745. 

These various measures of dispersion, the average deviation, 
standard deviation, and quartile deviation, are useful in many 
connections, as will be apparent from subsequent discussions. 
They measure the tendency of the data to vary from the aver- 
age of the group as a whole. They thereby give added meaning 

^ Broad income distributions generally appear to be logarithmic normals, that is, 
they seem to take approximately a normal form when the frequencies are plotted 
against the logarithms of the class limits and measures. A more careful study, how- 
ever, usually indicates that the incomes in the higher classes extend far beyond the 
normal suggested by the lower ranges. This departure from normality is apjiarently 
due to the fact that there are two distinct types of income, namely, those that are 
attributable to direct personal services, and those that are attributable to capita.1 
ownership, though any individual income may be a combination of the two types. 
The abnormality may be visualized if the distribution is plotted on double-logarithmic 
paper. A log normal distribution should then appear as a parabola (an inverted U) 
but in fact the larger incomes then approximate a straight line. Pareto first noted 
this abnormality, though he plotted the upper *‘taiP’ of the distribution as a “more 
than^* cumulative, which on such a chart also approximates a straight line when the 
curve itself does so. 
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Example 6-6 

LOCATION OF QUARTILES IN IRREGULARLY GROUPED DATA 

Data: Distribution of families and single individuals by percentage of 
national income received, United States, 1935-1936 (^‘Consumer Incomes in the 
United States,^' National Resources Committee). 
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to the average at the same time that they facilitate comparisons 
of this type of variability in different distributions. Many illus- 
trations of such analysis might be cited. In one of these, for 
instance, the British Fatigue Research Board has found it pos- 
sible to appraise comparative levels of unrest and restriction of 
output among workmen by noting time-to-time changes in the 
range of variation about the mean of production. In this 
analysis, the output of individual workers is classified as to 
quantity, and the numbers of employees in each such class are 
carefully noted. In effect, there is created a frequency distri- 
bution in which classes represent various levels of productivity 
and frequencies are the numbers of workers in each class. 
Average productivity is carefully noted, as is the range of vari- 
ability about this average. For the latter purpose, the standard 
deviation is used, and a coefficient of variability, the coefficient 
of standard deviation described in preceding paragraphs, is cal- 
culated. These measures for the distributions representing 
various months are compared, and when the coefficient of vari- 
ability for any month is notably reduced, that fact is regarded 
as a definite indication of intentional restriction of output. 

Inaccuracies in grouped data. — It should be observed that 
the measurement of central tendency and dispersion based on 
grouped data involves certain minor inaccuracies and yields 
approximations only. Though the mean ‘ is not seriously 


1 If the mean calculated from grouped data is compared with the mean of the 
crude data from which the grouping is derived, it may be found to vary a little. 
The difference thus found is known as the error of grouping or of tabulation. Though 
the error may sometimes be zero and occasionally may approach half a class interval 
{i/2) in magnitude, its average size in many like problems may be estimated as 
follows: 


Average grouping error of AT, {GEm) = 


0.23i 

Vn 


The average error thus obtained is useful as indicating the danger of inaccuracy 
occasioned by tabulation. To illustrate, in Example 6*2 (part II), page 114, the 
average error of M due to tabulation is 

GEm = (0.23 X 2) VSO = 0.065 


hence the mean as calculated, 14.72, is probably too large or too small by as much as 
0.07. The error of grouping may be expected to appear also in the standard devia- 
tion. However, it should be remembered that the error may be reduced by a careful 
choice of class limits. 
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affected, the median and other percentiles, interpolated on the 
assumption of a regular distribution of the items in each class, 
may be somewhat biased.^ 

The most important inaccuracy attributable to the process 
of grouping data is found in the standard deviation. In this 
case, there are two partially offsetting biases, which are desig- 
nated as the “squares ” and “slope ” biases, respectively. By 
the squares bias is meant the fact that, in any class, fx^ (i.e., 
f[X — M]^) is not truly representative of the deviations of the 
items assumed to be scattered regularly throughout the class. 
For example, suppose that X — ilf is 5 and the actual individual 
deviations which it represents are 2, 4, 6, and 8. Then fx^ or 
4 X 5^ is 100, while the sum of 2^ plus 4^ plus 6^ plus 8® is 120. 
The square of the class mark thus underestimates the actual 
sum of squared deviations. 

The second or “slope” bias, however, has an even stronger 
upward pull. It arises from the tendency of items in a class to 
reflect the position of the mode of the distribution. Obviously, 
the items in any class tend to cluster on the side of the class 
nearer to the mode. Described in terms of a graphic represen- 
tation, the frequencies in the class slope upward toward the 
mode, instead of being horizontal throughout the class. 

Possible corrections. — If the distribution has what is called 
“high order contact,” that is, if it has many decreasing classes 
at each extreme, then the adjustment known as “Sheppard’s 
correction” will make proper allowance for the biases of squares 
and slope. It involves subtraction of i^/12 from the variance 
as ordinarily computed from grouped data. The correction 
may be applied to the data of Part II, Example 6-4, page 119, 
which have fairly high order contact, -as follows: 

= 1.786 


* By parabolic interpolation, as determined by frequencies preceding (/_i) and 
following (f+i), a percentile indicated by the f|bction of FN/N is 

V -/+1 


P = 1.1 + »• 


[{^4 


ImFN - 2i) . i 


1 Ui-f-i 

1 2(r+i-/_i) / 


2(/+i 


-f-i) ) 
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If, however, the distribution under consideration does not 
have high order contact, then a more complicated adjustment 
is necessary. If the distribution may reasonably be regarded 
as continuous, rather than discrete, then the correction may be 
applied to the summed squares, as follows: 

2/Z,^ = IfX^ - [AT - I- (/a +/.)] ~ 
and the corrected variance may be found as, 

^ - MS/X) 

where /a and/j are the frequencies of the first and last classes in 
the distribution.' As illustrated by the data of the preceding 
pjiragraph, the correction may be applied as follows: 

2/X,^ = 11,010 - [50 - -H3 + 2)] = 10,994.67 

<^c = oV [10,994.67 - (14.72 X 736)] = 3.215 
(T, = 1.793 


like the standard deviation, the average deviation com- 
puted from grouped data is also subject to two partially off- 
setting biases. The first of these biases — negative in its tend- 
ency — arises in the class in which the origin lies, and is called 


^ It may be noted that, if the distribution is a continuous one and htus high order 
contact, this correction reduces to Sheppard^s. It is considerably more detailed and 
flexible, however, as it is based on parabolic smoothing, and it may be applied 
whether high order contact is present or not. Where distributions under considera- 
tion arc discrete rather than continuous, the correction formula requires some modifi- 
cation involving the addition of a A; factor, in which k stands for the number of 
integral subclasses in each class. Thus, if each class includes five integers or sub- 
classes, then k = 5. The correction formula for discrete distributions is 
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the bias of the origin class. The second — a positive bias — is 
similar to the slope bias of the standard deviation.^ 

The bias of the origin class is at its maximum when the 
origin is at the class mark. In that case all the deviations of 
items in this class are lost when m is taken to represent them. 
If the origin is close to a class limit, however, the correction may 
become negligible. In general, however, the slope bias is likely 
to predominate. But in any ordinary case, it seems hardly 
worth while to apply correction formulas in computing the 
average deviation, inasmuch as it is a convenient and approxi- 
mate rather than a scientific and exact measure of dispersion. 
Moreover, to apply one correction without the other may make 
the result worse rather than better. 

Mention should be made of certain graphic methods which 
are useful in obtaining improved estimates of the median or 
other percentiles, as well as in fitting curves to normal or log- 
arithmic normal distributions. (See Chapter VII for a descrip- 
tion of such distributions.) These methods make use of so- 
called arithmetic probability paper. The vertical scale of this 
paper is ruled in such a way as to reduce the ogive of a normal 
distribution (and approximately a binomial distribution) to a 

‘ The bias of the origin class may be offset by adding a correction (Ci) to S | d | 
as ordinarily computed, as follows: 

Cl = ^ (*• - 2 I dr I )* 

where /r is the frequency of the origin class, and dr is the deviation of m or X of the 
same class, that is, | X — |. 

The correction (C2) to be subtracted for slope in the non-origin classes may be 
taken as 

C'2 = — (/-i + / +1 H- 2/r) 

where /_i and /4-1 are the frequencies preceding and following fr (at next smaller 
and larger X's), respectively. It should be noted that Ci is added and C2 is subtracted. 

As applied to the data of Example 6*1 (part II), page 110, the corrected average 
deviation becomes 

ADc = [2/ I d I + Cl - C 2 ] AT 

n 20 2 ”1 

= I 73.92 + (2 - 2 X 0.28)* - — (16 + 10 + 2 X 20) ^ 60 

= (73.92 + 6.184 - 6.417) 60 = 1.4737 
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straight line (cf. Figs. 6-2 and 6-3). The frequencies of the 
distribution must, however, be reduced to percentages of N to 
be adapted to the printed ogive scale, which approaches 0 and 



Fio. 6-2. — Probability Cumulative Curve of a Seven Class Binomial Distribution 
Having the Following Percentage Frequencies: 1,6; 9.4; 23.4; 31.2; 23.4; 9.4; 1.6. 

100 as its limits. By drawing the cumulative curve on this 
type of paper, and interpolating the quartiles, deciles, or other 
percentiles in the same manner as on ordinary cumulative charts 
(see Fig. 6-1), it is frequently possible to obtain more accurate 
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estimates than those obtained by the ordinary linear interpola- 
tion formulas previously described. Probability paper is also 
useful in subdividing open classes at the extremes of a distribu- 



1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 

Logarithm of Upper Limit of Class (log L2) 

Fia. 6*3. — Logarithmic Probability Cumulative Curve of Data of Example 6'3, 
part II, page 116 (S/% plotted against log L 2 ). 

tion. This result may be secured merely by extending the curve 
by inspection, and reading the cumulative frequencies against 
successive upper limits of the classes required. The frequencies 
may then be obtained by subtraction. 
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Probability paper is sometimes printed with a logarithmic 
instead of an arithmetic scale on the X axis. Since many dis- 
tributions approximate the so-called logarithmic type, the use 
of this scale in such cases eliminates the skewness, and the 
cumulative curve again appears as a straight line. However, 
the same effect may be similarly obtained on arithmetic proba- 
bility paper by plotting the cumulative curve against the 
logarithms of the class limits (see Fig. 6-3). When skewness is 
irregular it may sometimes be eliminated by plotting the cumu- 
lative curve against the logarithms of the class limits plus or 
minus some constant. Such adjustments frequently involVe 
complex calculations and are beyond the range of this discus- 
sion. In the Appendix, the fitting of a normal and logarithmic 
normal curve to data by the use of probability paper is dis- 
cussed (see Appendix, page 517). 

Although probability scales are advantageous in estimating 
and removing the inaccuracies due to grouping, the same pur- 
poses may also be served by numerous formulas which arc 
available in advanced textbooks. It is generally preferable, if 
greater precision is required than is obtained by the usual 
methods, to resort to the original data, and cither to make the 
calculations on the basis of these ungrouped figures or else to 
tabulate the data in classes sufficiently small so that errors 
become negligible. 

Measures of dispersion compared. — The several measures 
of central tendency and related measures of dispersion described 
in preceding pages may well be briefly summarized and com- 
pared. In summary form, these relationships are : 


Measure of Central Tendency 

(1) Arithmetic mean (Af) 

M = Xrn/N or SX/iV 

(2) Arithmetic mean (Af) 

M = Xm/N 

(3) Geometric mean (GM) 

log GM = S log m -i- N 

(4) Median (Md) 

Md = [(N/2 - Si)//]t -H L, 


Related Measure of Dispersion 

Average deviation (AD) 

AD = 2\d\-i- N 

Standard deviation {a) 
a = 

Standard deviation ratio (ar) 
log (Tr = of log m’s 

Average deviation (AD) 

AD = 2 1 d 1 + A 
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Measdbe of Central Tensenct 


(5) Mid-quartile measure (MQ) 
mq = 


Related Measube of Dispersion 
Quartile deviation (QD) 

QD = (Q, - Qi) -2- 2 


(6) Mode (Mo) Average deviation (AD) 

Mo — [di -r (di + d 2 )]i + Li occasionally used 

Y 



Fig. 6*4. — Comparison of Standard Deviation (A), Average Deviation (B), and 
Quartile Deviation (C) in a Normal Distribution. Data: <r - 1; AZ> - 0.7979; 

QD = 0.6746. 

The most commonly used measures of dispersion are graphically 
compared in Fig. 6-4. In the figure, the Y scale represents 
proportions of the maximum ordinate, Yo, at the mean. It may 
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lOi 


8 

8 

■5 

I 

i 4 


be noted, with respect to the six methods of measurement, that 
(1) method 1 is suitable for use with ordinary problems not 
calling for extended mathematical analysis; (2) method 2 is a 
standard mathematical procedure; (3) method 3 is sometimes 
similarly used with logarithmic normal distributions; (4) method 
4 is an alternate for (1) in which the absolute deviations are 
minimized; (5) method 5 with the median included is frequently 
useful with open-class distributions, or in cases where little 
emphasis is to be 
given to extreme mag- 
nitudes; (6) method 
6 puts less stress on 
such extreme items. 

The measurement 
of skewness (Sk ). — 

The normal distribu- 
tion, as has been noted, 
is symmetrical. As a 
result, mean, median, 
and mode coincide. 

When a distribution 
is featured by asym- 
metry, when it is not 
symmetrical, it is said to be skewed. One means of noting and 
measuring the lack of symmetry involves a comparison of the 
relative position of mean, mode, and median. In a skewed 
distribution, the mean and mode will be most distant, the mean 
and median less widely separated (see footnote, page 103). 

These characteristics of skewed distributions may be seen 
in Figs. 6 • 5 and 6 • 6. Figure 6 • 5 represents a positively skewed 
distribution; Fig. 6-6, a negatively skewed one. It may be 
noted that, as a rule, if the mean exceeds the mode, the distri- 
bution is positively skewed, whereas if the mode exceeds the 
mean it is negatively skewed. 

There are several commonly used methods of measuring 
skewness. Because of the fact that skewness appears clearly 
in the separation of the mean and the mode, some measures 
refer to these statistics. Thus, for the distribution shown in 


i 


3 4 5 6 7 

Duration of Cycles - Years 


10 


Fig. 6 '5. — A Positively Skewed Distribution. 
Frequency distribution of duration of business 
cycles in the United States, 1796-1923. 
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Fig. 6*6 (where M — 4.031, Mo = 3.046, and a = 1.686), the 
skewness may be measured as 


Sk = 


M - Mo ^ 4.031 - 3.046 

a ~ 1.686 


0.58 


However, the mode is so infrequently used for other purposes, 
and is for that reason so seldom available, that effort is usually 
made to secure an approximate appraisal of skewness from other, 
more readily available measures of the distribution. Two 



Fig. 6*6. — Negatively Skewed Distribution of Certain Scholarship Grades. 


methods of procedure are sufficiently widely used to justify 
attention here. They are applicable, however, only to distri- 
butions where skewness is not acute. The first is based on the 
fact that, in most cases, the difference between the mean and 
median is about one-third that between the mean and mode. 
Hence, it may be said that 

<T 


For the data of Fig. 6-5 (where M = 4.031, Md = 3.672, 
and a = 1.686), the measure is 


SA: = ^ ^ 


64 


1.686 
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The second commonly used method, suggested by Professor 
Bowley, describes a measure of skewness which varies between 
— 1 and + 1 . It refers only to the quartiles of the distribution 
and finds the degree of skewness as 

oi Qs + Qi ~ 2Q2 


For the distribution shown in Fig. 6-5 (where Qi — 2.805, 
Q 2 = 3.672, and Q 3 = 5.157), the degree of skewness is, therefore. 


Sk 


5.157 + 2.805 - 7.344 
5.157 - 2.805 


0.26 


It will be apparent that this measure is not at all comparable 
to either of the others described above. When reference is 
made only to the quartiles, a measure as great as 0.10 shows 
considerable skewness, and a value in excess of 0.30 would be 
found only in cases of unusual skewness.^ 


^Comparisons of curves representing frequency distributions with the normal 
curve frequently refer to their relative roundness or flatness, and this characteristic 
is known as kurtosis. A measure of this curvature for the normal curve is expressed 
by the equation 


^2 



(Sx2 Nf 


where x refers to deviations from the mean of the distribution, and N is, as usual, 
the number of items. 

For the normal curve, as indicated by the equation, this ratio is equal to 3, and 
when this condition characterizes any distribution, it is said to be mesokurticy or 
equal, in this respect, to the curve of the normal distribution. When the ratio for the 
given distribution is less than 3, the curve for this distribution shows greater flatness 
than that of the normal, and the curve is said to be platykurtic. On the other hand, 
when the ratio is greater than 3, there is a stronger tendency to peak in the curve, 
and it is said to be leptokurtic. 

Kelley has suggested as a simple formula for kurtosis (P 78 is the seventy-fifth 
percentile, or third quartile, etc.): 


Ku 


P76 — P26 
P 90 — Pio 


A distribution is considered platykurtic if Ku > 0.26315. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


A. Exercises 

1. Measure dispersion in the following distributions by means of AD, coef. 


AD, a 

, coef. a, QD, and coef. QD. 







(a) 

(h) 

ic) 

(d) 

(«) 




X f 

X f 

X f 

X S 

X / 




2 3 

4 2 

1 1 

2 1 

2 1 




3 5 

6 4 

2 3 

4 2 

4 4 




4 6 

8 6 

3 5 

6 5 

6 6 




5 4 

10 5 

4 2 

8 3 

8 4 




6 2 

12 3 

5 1 

10 1 

10 1 



2. Measure dispersion in the following disiributions by securing 

AD, a, 

coef. a 

, QD, and coef. QD. 






(a) 

Q>) (c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

(9) 

m 

(0 

X / 

X f X f 

X f 

X f 

X S 

X f 

X f 

X f 

5 1 

6 2 3 20 

2 10 

8 30 

4 4 

10 3 

4 4 

6 2 

15 4 

18 4 5 50 

4 40 

10 60 

8 7 

20 7 

8 6 

10 5 

25 3 

30 3 7 40 

6 50 

12 50 

12 5 

30 6 

12 5 

14 6 

55 2 

42 1 9 10 

8 20 

14 20 

16 3 

40 3 

16 3 

18 4 





20 1 

50 1 

20 2 

22 3 
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3. Measure dispersion in the following distributions by finding AD, a, and 
QD. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


id) 


ie) 

(f) 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 

X f 

X 

/ 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 1 

6 

2 

4 

9 

5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

6 

4 14 

8 

12 

6 10 

7 

7 

7 11 

6 

7 

5 25 

10 

24 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6 27 

12 

25 

10 

6 

11 

4 

11 

6 

10 

5 

7 18 

14 

17 

12 

3 

13 

3 

13 

4 

12 

3 

8 9 

16 

10 

14 

1 

15 

2 

15 

2 

14 

2 

9 4 

18 

7 


10 2 20 3 


4 . Find the mean and a of the following distributions: 


(a) 

ib) 

(c) 

(d) 

W 

X f 

X f 

X f 

X 

/ 

^ / 

20 1 

20 1 

2 4 

1 

1 

10 2 

40 5 

40 4 

4 7 

2 

4 

12 5 

60 3 

60 6 

6 5 

3 

5 

14 6 

80 1 

80 4 

8 3 

4 

3 

16 4 


100 1 

10 1 

5 

2 

18 2 




6 

1 

20 1 


6. Compute the mean and standard deviation of each of the following 
ungrouped series of X items, employing for the latter measure the equation: 


Check by the formulas: 


Sa:* SX* 


N 


N 


-M* 


SX* - MSX; <r = V'Lx^/N 


(a) (6) (c) id) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) (j) (k) (1) (m) (n) (o) (p) (q) (r) (s) (t) (u) (..) 
3141122312112112112312 
578 11 35 12 977736453442444 
598 17 49 12 11 97 10 7 15 6555664 10 7 

11 15 20 19 5 11 12 12 15 17 13 19 24 6 5 6 8 6 8 6 11 11 

7 13 12 15 18 17 19 20 28 6 7 6 8 9 9 7 11 11 

7 7 8 10 10 9 12 11 13 


6. Compute the mean and average deviation of the ungrouped series of 
X items in Exercise 5, by the direct formulas 

M = 2X -T- JV and AD = S | a; | + X 
and check AD by the formula 

2(N.M - SX.) 


N 
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where N, is the number of items smaller than the mean, and 2JX, is the sum 
of these items. 

Answers to Exercises 


1. M 

Md 

Mo 


AD Coef. AD <t 

Coef. <r 

QD Coef. QD 

(a) 3.85 

3.833 

3.83 


0.98 25.5% 1.195 0 

.310 

0.925 

24.2% 

(5) 8.30 

8.333 

8.33 


1.96 23.6 

2.390 0. 

.288 

1.85 

22.2 

(c) 2.92 

2.900 

2.90 

0.78 26.7 

1.037 0 

356 

0.667 

23.5 

(<i) 6.17 

6.200 

6.20 


1.56 25.2 

2.075 0. 

336 

1.33 

21.1 

(e) 6.00 

6.000 

6.00 


1.50 25.0 

2.000 0. 

333 

1.500 

25.0 

2. M 

Md 

Mo 

AD i 

7 

Coef. a 

Qi 

Qz 

QD Coef. QD 

(a) 21.00 

20.00 

17.5 

8 

.00 9. 

165 

43.6% 

13.75 

28.33 

7.29 

34.6% 

(5) 21.60 

21.00 

20.0 

9 

.12 10. 

800 

50.0 

13.50 

30.00 

8.25 

37.9 

(c) 6.67 

5.60 

5.5 

1 

.44 1. 

699 

30.0 

4.40 

7.00 

1.30 

22.8 

(d) 5.33 

5.40 

5.5 

1 

.44 1. 

699 

31.9 

4.00 

6.60 

1.30 

24.5 

(e) 10.76 

10.67 

10.5 

1 

.59 1. 

854 

17.2 

9.33 

12.20 

1.43 

13.3 

(/) 10.00 

9.429 

8.4 

3 

.80 4. 

472 

44.7 

6.57 

13.20 

3.31 

33.5 

(ff) 26.00 

25.00 

23.0 

9 

.00 10. 

677 

41.1 

17.86 

33.33 

7.74 

30.2 

(.h) 10.60 

10.00 

8.67 

4 

.20 4. 

944 

46.6 

6.66 

14.00 

3.67 

35.5 

(t) 14.20 

14.00 

13.33 

3 

.86 4. 

812 

33.9 

10.40 

18.00 

3.80 

26.8 

CO 

Md 

Mo 

AD 

<r 

Qi 


Qz 

QD Coef. QD 

(a) 6.9 

6.600 

5. 

67 

2.49 

2.96 

4.556 9 

.000 

2.222 

32.8% 

(5) 8.6 

8.286 

8.1 

00 

2.56 

3.12 

6.143 10 

.750 

2.304 

27.3 

(c) 8.6 

8.222 

7.; 

33 

2.42 

2.94 

6.364 10 

.667 

2.152 

25.3 

(d) 7.6 

7.333 

6.; 

33 

2.69 

3.24 

5.143 10 

.000 

2.429 

32.1 

(e) 6.0 

5.870 

5.68 

1.12 

1.456 4.900 6 

.944 

1.022 

17.3 

(/) 12.32 

11.960 

11.22 

2.56 

3.196 9.917 14 

.412 

2.248 

18.5 

4 . M 

Md 

Mo 

GM 

HM 

a 




(a) 48.00 

46.00 

43.33 

45.174 

42. 

105 16.000 




(6) 60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

56.158 

51. 

613 20.000 




(c) 5.00 

4.71 

4.20 

4.476 

3. 

954 

2.236 




(d) 3.25 

3.10 

2.83 

2.973 

2. 

674 

1.299 




(e) 14.20 

14.00 

13.67 

13.965 

13. 

733 

2.600 




6 . Means and standard deviations: 







(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

id) 

(6) 

if) 

(17) 

ih) 

(t) 

if) 

(A;) 

6 

8 

10 

12 

4 

8 

. 10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

3 

5 

6 

7 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

(1) 

(m) 

(n) 

io) 

iv) 

iq) 

ir) 

is) 

it) 

in) 

iv) 

10 

15 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6. Average 

deviations: 









(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

if) 

ig) 

ih) 

(t) 

if) 

ik) 

2 5 

4 

5 

6 

1.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

5.2 

5.6 

4.8 

(/) 

(m) 

(n) 

io) 

ip) 

iq) 

ir) 

is) 

it) 

iu) 

iv) 

7.6 

8.8 

1.6 

1.3 

\ 1.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

2.3 

3.6 

3.6 
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B. Problems 

7. The following table summarizes the number of years of experience, the 
average weekly sales (in units of $1,000), and the scores made in a psychological 
test by a group of 10 salesmen in a certain wholesale business. Find the average 
and standard deviation of each column of figures. 


Employee 

Weekly sales 
in $1,000 

Xo 

Psychological 
test score 

Xi 

Experience 
in years 

X2 


5 

4 

5 


4 

5 

2 


5 

6 

4 


6 

4 

9 


9 

5 

8 


10 

6 

4 


9 

6 

10 


12 

7 

11 


11 

9 

10 


9 

8 

7 


8 . In a certain town a sample of 176 residences was selected at random, the 
valuation of each residence was noted, and the distribution was tabulated as 
shown below. Plot the distribution in the usual rectangular form, and discover 
the average, median, and modal valuation. Measure the dispersion by means 
of the average, standard, and quartile deviation. 


Value in 
thousands 
of dollars 

Percentage 
of sample 

Value in 
thousands 
of dollars 

Percentage 
of sample 

0- 1 

1.7 

11-12 

0.0 

1- 2 

3.4 

12-13 

2.3 

2- 3 

4.5 

13-14 

0.6 

3- 4 

14.8 

14-15 

0.0 

4- 5 

11.4 

15-16 

0.6 

6 


16-17 

1.1 

6- 7 

15.3 

17-18 

0.0 

7- 8 

5.6 

18-19 

0.0 

8- 9 

4.5 

10-20 

0.0 

9-10 

4.0 

20-21 

0.6 

10-11 

9.1 


100.0 
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9. An enumeration was made of the age of the men in a group of camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1934, as follows. Measure the distribution 
by the median, and calculate the quartile deviation. 


Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

18-19 

1863 

22-23 

688 

mmM 

2096 

23-24 

452 

mSM 

1325 

24r-25 

395 

21-22 

858 

25 and over 

246 


10. In a certain mid-western town, a tabulation of the age of residences (306 
homes) was made, as shown herewith. Plot the distribution in the usual rec- 
tangular frequency form, and also plot a frequency polygon on the logarithms 
of the class marks. Calculate the mean, median, and modal age, and measure 
the dispersion by the quartile deviation. Also plot the cumulative percentages. 


Age 

(in years) 

Percentage 
of sample 

Age 

(in years) 

Percentage 
of sample 

0- 5 

mgm 

55- 60 


&-10 


60- 65 

2.3 

10-15 

18.6 

65- 70 


15-20 

14.7 

70- 75 

■9 


11.1 

75- 80 



6.9 

80- 85 

1.3 


9.5 

85- 90 



5.9 

90- 95 



6.2 

95-100 

Bfil 

45-50 

1.6 

‘100-105 


50-55 

3.3 






100.0 
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11. A government bureau buying foodstuffs for relief purchased quantities 
of butter at several prices, as indicated. Find the average price. 


Pounds 

Prices (in cents) 

(w) 

(m) 

41,004 

25 

53,096 

24 

29,607 

28 

67,687 

23 

20,795 

21 


12. The following data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
the size of families found in a number of New Hampshire towns (Mmthly Labor 
Review f March, 1936, page 557). Measure the distribution by calculating the 
average size of family for the area, the median, and the average deviation. 


Town 

Number of families 

(f) 

Members per family 
(m) 

Manchester 

147 

3.83 

Nashua 

100 

4.02 

Concord 

99 

3.42 

Berlin 

100 

4.08 

Portsmouth 

95 

3.81 

Keene 

97 

3.41 

Dover 

98 

3.60 

Laconia 

100 

3.46 

Claremont 

100 

3.51 

Littleton 

99 

3.47 

Conway 

99 

3.77 


13. The following data (Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1936, page 39) 
describe the age distribution of the population of the United States according 
to two recent censuses. 

(а) Prepare a chart picturing these distributions and comparing the propor- 
tions in each group at each period. 

(б) Prepare another chart of the ogive type, showing the cumulative percent- 
ages up to and including the highest in the two periods (L 2 = 5, 10, 15, etc.). 
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(c) Calculate the median and quartiles of each distribution. 


Age group 

Per cent of total population 

1900 

1930 

Under 5 years 

12.1 

9.3 

5- 9 

11.7 

10.3 

10-14 

10.6 

9.8 

15-19 

9.9 

9.4 

20-24 

9.7 

8.9 

25-29 

8.6 

8.0 

30-34 

7.3 

7.4 

35-39 

6.5 

7.5 

40-44 

5.6 

6.5 

45-49 

4.5 

5.7 

50-54 

3.9 

4.9 

55-59 

2.9 

3.8 

60-64 

2.4 

3.1 

65-69 

1.7 

2.3 

70-74 

1.2 

1.6 

75-79 

0.7 

0.9 

80-84 

0.3 

0.4 

85 and over 

0.2 

0.2 

Unknown 

0.3 

0.1 


100.1 

100.1 


14 . The following table summarizes the simple and cumulative distribution 
of individual income-tax returns for 1929, by net income classes, as reported by 
the Federal Government. Plot the percentage distribution allowing for vari- 
able class intervals, and measure it by calculating the median and the quartile 
deviation. 
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Net income classes 
(Thousands of dollars) 

Net income 

Cumulative distribution 
under class above 

Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

Under 1 (estimated) 

$ 73,742,132 

0.30 

$ 73,742,132 

0.30 

1 under 2 (estimated) 

1,499,907,745 

6.05 

1,573,649,877 

6.35 

2 under 3 (estimated) 

1,958,594,897 

7.90 

3,532,244,774 

14.25 

3 under 5 (estimated) 

4,572,596,263 

18.44 

8,104,841,037 

32.69 

5 under 10 

4,481,575,786 

18.07 

12,586,416,823 

50.76 

10 under 25 

4,025,233,375 

16.23 

16,611,650,198 

66.99 

25 under 50 

2,174,458,126 

8.77 

18,786,108,324 

75.76 

50 under 100 

1,646,476,000 

6.64 

20,432,584,324 

82.40 

100 under 150 

770,536,078 

3.11 

21,203,120,402 

85.51 

150 under 300 

1,087,409,737 

4.38 

22,290,530,139 

89.89 

300 under 500 

628,228,889 

2.53 

22,918,759,028 

92.42 

500 under 1000 

669,877,752 

2.70 

23,588,636,780 

95.12 

1000 and over 

1,212,098,784 

4.88 

24,800,735,564 

100.00 

Total 

$24,800,735,564 

100.00 




16. Lubin, in his study of the extent and duration of technological unem- 
playment, discovered the following facts with respect to workers wiio found 
jobs within the time covered by the study: 


Length of 
time unemployed 

Number of 
workers 

Under 1 month 

47 

1- 2 months 

66 

2- 3 months 

66 

3- 4 months 

60 

4- 5 months 

43 

5- 6 months 

30 

6- 7 months 

28 

7- 8 months 

23 

8- 9 months 

18 

9-10 months 

10 

10-11 months 

7 

11-12 months 

3 


401 
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(a) Prepare charts showing: (1) the comparative success in finding positions 
in each month, and (2) cumulative percentages employed from month to month. 

(b) Calculate : (1) the average period of unemployment of these workers, 
(2) the median period of unemployment, and (3) the modal period of unemploy- 
ment. 

(c) The standard and quartile deviation. 

(d) Plot the cumulative percentage of workers against L 2 on probability 
paper. Is the distribution logarithmic? 

16. In an attempt to discover the possible relationship of the age of workers 
to their prospects for re-employment, a recent study analyzed a group of 727 
unemployed workers and discovered the following age distribution (data adapted 
from Lubin’s study) : 


Age group 

Number 

(/) 

16-20 

71 

21-25 

119 

26-30 

123 

31-35 

155 

36-40 

114 

41-45 

76 

46-50 

28 

51-55 

28 

56-60 

13 


(a) What is the average age of these workers? 

(b) What is the median age? 

(c) What is the modal age? 

(d) Locate percentiles, Pjo, P30, P 76 . 

(e) Calculate the average deviation, standard deviation, and quartile devia- 
tion. 

(f) Prepare a cumulative chart or ogive portraying this distribution. 

ig) From.the census obtain age distributions of industrial workers and com- 
pare the distribution with that given above. What conclusions may be drawn 
from this comparison? 
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THE VARIABILITY OF SAMPLES 

Largely on account of the expense of collecting complete 
data upon the facts of demand, markets, price changes, and 
other economic conditions, business is commonly obliged to 
place great reliance upon various sampling methods. In only 
a minority of the cases in which statistical analysis is applied 
can complete data be secured and subjected to investigation. 
Moreover, many types of statistical analysis which do not 
involve sampling may be closely related to it. Thus a study of 
demand for certain products within a small village may later 
be made the basis for judgments about similar characteristics 
of other small communities. 

. In any such case, analysis of limited data is made the basis 
for conclusions or estimates with reference to a much larger 
“universe” or “population.” The data analyzed are regarded 
as a sample of the larger field. This is the process of statistical 
inference. It involves a process of inferring from the known 
features of available data the similar characteristics of a larger 
field or population. This “population” is not necessarily a 
group of people. A statistical population, universe, or field 
may be made up of persons, prices, production records, interest 
rates, wages, costs of living, test scores, intelligence quotients, 
index numbers of these conditions, or any other, similar quan- 
titative measures. Moreover, it is not merely these actual 
measures, extensive as they may be, for a statistical universe is 
usually regarded as infinite rather than finite. It represents all 
the given measures there would be if the causes which occasion 
these measures operated freely. In other words, the statistical 
universe is hypothetical rather than real. 

The essential problem in sampling is to secure from the 

147 
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sample approximate measures of the various characteristics of the 
universe under consideration. Somewhat more realistically, 
the real problem is to know how reliable the measures secured 
by sampling may be, i.e,, what are the probable limits within 
which these estimates secured by sampling may reasonably be 
expected to vary. 

Obviously, means by which statistical inferences are drawn 
represent one of the most important considerations in a study of 
statistical principles and methods. Indeed, the use of sampling 
is so essential in economics and business, where complete data 
are seldom available, that sampling problems are widely 
regarded as among those of greatest importance in modern busi- 
ness statistics. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the most 
important characteristics of samples, their appropriate uses, and 
their major limitations, for there are many opportunities for the 
effective use of sampling techniques, but there are also serious 
hazards in the improper use of these devices. 

In most instances, sampling is used to provide estimates or 
approximations of the mean, standard deviation, and other 
simple measures of the universes or fields from which the samples 
are drawn. This chapter considers the problems of sampling 
involved in securing approximations of these simple measures. 

Random samples. — It is evident that a sample will be mis- 
leading if it is drawn in any way that reflects or introduces a 
bias. For example, suppose that effort is made in a city of 
200,000 to estimate the numbers of adults in the population 
that are “prospects” for new cars. Inquiries are made of 100 
persons stopping at automobile salesrooms, and it is found that 
40 per cent are prospective customers. Obviously, this per- 
centage should not be taken as representative of the city as a 
whole, since the fact that these persons were found in automobile 
showrooms indicates their probable bias. 

In such a case, the information sought can be obtained only 
if the sample fairly represents or typifies the universe under con- 
sideration. Several methods are used to insure that this essen- 
tial condition will be met. Possibly the most common seeks to 
insure that a random sample will be taken. In such usage, the 
sample is drawn in a manner insuring that each and every 
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member of the population has the same chance of being selected. 
In other words, effort is made to prevent any selective influence 
or bias in drawing the sample. The sample so drawn is regarded 
as a random sample. 

Sometimes, however, it appears inconvenient or perhaps 
impossible to assume the random nature of the sample. Resort 
is then had to one of several other methods of sampling. The 
most common of these is usually referred to as stratified sampling. 
Other, less common procedures generally involve the use of 
various controls, which are conditions known to be closely 
associated with the characteristics being measured. * 

Random sampling has been described, in preceding para- 
graphs, largely in negative terms. It may be said, however, 
that the fact that the sample is simply a bias-free selection from 
the universe at large should not be taken to mean that the 
process is a simple one. On the contrary, selection of a truly 
random sample requires careful consideration. Steps must be 
taken to insure that every member of the population actually 
has an equal chance of being drawn. This requirement means 
that sampling must avoid all influences tending to make certain 
members more readily available. The problems thus encoun- 
tered may be more apparent if attention is directed to the pro- 
cedure involved in securing a stratified sample. 

Stratified samples. — It was observed in the discussion of 
averages that, when a statistical field is broken up into varying 
constituent groups, a mean may be misleading unless the data 
are suitably distributed among these groups. This point may 
be simply illustrated by the problem of sampling an electorate 
before an election. Until recently, such a sample was fre- 
quently secured by selecting names at random from a telephone 
directory, a magazine subscription list, or similar sources. Thus, 
for instance, every tenth name in the telephone directory might 
be taken. If, let us say, 10,000 names were thus sampled, and 
their political preferences recorded, the error would be so small 

^ For more detailed discussion of these specialized sampling techniques, see A. L. 
Bowley, “The Application of Sampling to Economic and Sociological Problems,^ ^ 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 31 fl 93-1 96), September, 1936, pp. 
474r-480. 
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that unless there was a very close vote the state of public opinion 
could be accurately estimated from the sample. 

In recent years, however, such methods of sampling have 
proved entirely inadequate. The difficulty has been that politi- 
cal issues have in a measure “stratified” the electorate, so that 
sampling from a telephone directory tended to introduce an 
element of prejudice and to overemphasize the opinions of the 
well-to-do. On the other hand, in such a sample, the opinions 
of a large number of relief workers, laborers, or similar groups 
not having telephones might be almost wholly unrepresented. 
Similar situations might arise in many problems of sampling in 
economics, as, for example, in market research. 

In such cases, if bias is to be avoided, it becomes necessary 
to resort to what is known as a stratified sample. In the strati- 
fied sampling process, the field or universe to be investigated is 
first of all classified according to significant differences that 
feature the members. For example, to take a simplified case, 
it might be assumed that in a given rural area (including towns 
up to 2,500 population) the following distribution of occupa- 
tional classes is represented: 


Retired landowners 

10% 

Farm owner-operator 

30% 

Village merchants 

10% 

Tenant farmers 

20% 

Laborers 

30% 


If these subgroups are distinctively different in terms of the 
characteristic under consideration, if, for instance, their con- 
sumption habits vary consistently and significantly, then it is 
essential that any sample taken shall give each of these occu- 
pational groups the position of prominence its size deserves. 
If the problem is one of forecasting election results, then it is 
essential: (1) that each of these subgroups be sampled; (2) that 
the total sample be divided so that each class is adequately and 
proportionately represented, and (3) that results be weighted 
in the over-all sample according to these proportions. Thus, 
by taking a sample of each group, the percentages favoring each 
given candidate are enumerated. A weighted average of these 
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percentages is then taken, the weights being the relative num- 
ber of voters in each group. The calculation takes the following 
form, in which expressions of opinion favoring candidate A are 
tabulated: 



Per Cent 



Group 

FOR A 

Weight 

Product 

Retired landowners 

75 

10 

750 

Farm owner-operator. . 

70 

30 

2,100 

Tenant farmers 

50 

20 

1,000 

Merchants 

45 

10 

450 

Laborers 

40 

30 

1,200 



100 

).5,500 


Weighted average 55% 

In a broader study, various areas may be similarly classified 
(rural, small town, city, etc.), and the results may again be 
averaged with weights representing the numbers of voters in 
each territorial classification. Such a process is obviously more 
likely to result in a close estimate than any simple selection of 
names from readily available lists in which various biases 
appear. ‘ 

Many other illustrations of the need for stratified sampling 
might be cited. For example, the average assessment ratio 
(ratio of assessed to market value) of properties in a given city 
may be misleading if derived from an ordinary sample, because 
this ratio tends to “regress” or decline in the more valuable 
properties. Similarly, comparisons of death rates for specified 
areas may be highly misleading unless they are adjusted for the 
age groups these localities represent. Wealth also tends to 
stratify by age groups. In fact, so common is “stratification” 
or “regression” that the investigator must always be on his 
guard against it. 

In sampling with respect to public opinion, market attitudes, 
and similar subjects, many other difficulties arise in addition to 
the classification of the groups involved. Sometimes the 

^ If the sample taken from each group is a fixed percentage, say 10 per cent, so 
that the samples are proportionate to the groups, no weighting is required. The 
group samples are added to obtain the total sample. 
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required information cannot be obtained from simple alterna- 
tive choice questions. Somewhat elaborate questionnaires may- 
be required. It is obvious that such questionnaires, like those 
discussed in Chapter II, must be most carefully worded so as 
not to be ambiguous, misleading, or leading. 

The normal curve of distribution. — It has been said that 
the most practical problem of sampling is to determine the 
reliability of samples. To what extent can the sampling meas- 
ures be relied upon? Study of the variability and depend- 
ability of samples implies some sort of norm or standard by 
which these characteristics may be judged. One such standard 
is provided in the so-called normal curve of distribution, and 
that standard is so widely used that it deserves extensive con- 
sideration.' 

Tabulation of grouped data in preceding chapters has inci- 
dentally called attention to the types of distributions commonly 
encountered in statistical work. An inspection of the histo- 
grams used to represent these distributions will show that many 
of them tend to approximate what is called a bell-shaped curve. 
That is, the frequencies tend to increase up to the modal fre- 
quency and to diminish in a somewhat regular succession from 
there on. In some cases the figure thus suggested is sym- 
metrical, that is, the modal frequency is at the, center of the 
distribution, and the two sides, positive and negative, are very 
much alike. In others, the plotted distribution appears to be 

^ The normal curve may be regarded, in terms of mathematical theory, as the 
limiting case of what are known as binomial distributions. These distributions are 
discrete, the X scale having distinct class marks, as 0, 1, 2, etc. The distributions 
may be derived by expanding algebraic binomials such as (p + ?)”, where p q — 
1. If p = 5 and n = 4, the distribution is (to avoid fractions, / is multiplied 

by 16) 

m: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 

2V: 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 

The distribution is skewed if p and q are unequal, as p = 0.6 and q = 0.4. In that 
event the distribution for n == 4 is 

m\ 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 
5V: 81, 216, 216, 96, 16 

Other distributions, with varying degrees of skewness, may similarly be developed to 
fit special conditions. These distributions are useful, but technical, and their 
treatment is deferred to a later chapter. 
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“skewed/’ that is, the frequencies are more numerous and 
extend farther from the mode on one side than on the other. 
Sometimes the skewness is positive, extending farther from the 
mode toward the right of the chart than toward the left. But 
occasionally negative skewness (greater extension to the left) 
is encountered. (For measures of skewness, see page 135.) 

The tendency of many distributions to approximate a some- 
what regidar bell-shaped curve is the basis of much statistical 
theory. Such distributions are representative of many fea- 
tures of current biological, social, economic, and other natural 
phenomena. Thus, heights of adults in most populations show 
this general distributive form, as do many other characteristics 
of human beings. The distribution is sometimes referred to as 
a chance distribution, or its graphic representation may be called 
a chance curve or the normal curve of error, because it represents 
results that would follow from the operation of certain common 
accidental or chance probabilities. It has been found that the 
typical distribution may be represented by a mathematical 
formula, and this formula may also be taken as an expression 
of the laws of chance.' It is not convenient at this point to 
consider the detailed mathematical characteristics of this type 
of distribution, but the theoretical normal distribution to which 
actual distributions tend to conform may be briefly described. 

The theoretical normal curve as mathematically calculated 
may be regarded as a composite picture of numerous actual dis- 
tributions, in which the distributions have been reduced to a 

^ If the magnitude scale (x) is in standard deviation units, the normal curve is 

— Z2 

Y = e~^ 

where e is the growth constant 2.718284*, x is a deviation from the mean, and the 
modal ordinate is 1. On semi-log paper the curve becomes a parabola, and on 
double-log paper the logarithmic normal curve becomes a parabola. In more general 
terms the equation of the curve of unit area is 

Y = 

Thus if <r is taken as unity, F at x == 1 becomes 

y = (1 ^ V2 X 3.14169) (1 + V 2 . 71828 ) 

= 0.39894 X 0.60653 = 0.2420 

which is the ordinate at x/cr = 1 in the table of the normal curve of unit area. 
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standardized scale, with skewness eliminated. It is, therefore, 
descriptive of a general form that real distributions commonly 
approximate. As thus considered, it has many useful applica- 
tions in problems of variability and probability. 

The normal curve, illustrated in Fig. 7 • 1 differs from com- 
monly used distributions of grouped data in that the horizontal 
unit is most conveniently expressed in terms of the standard 
deviation,^ and the classes are so reduced in width that the class 



Fig. 7*1. — The Normal Curve, Showing the Mean and Standard Deviations. 

interval is of negligible size. Further, the curve is not generally 
described as a succession of frequencies, but rather as a succes- 
sion of areas. These areas are thought of as representing a series 
of very narrow classes, each of which has as its class interval 
a small fractional part of a standard deviation and as its vertical 
measure the height of the ordinate at the theoretical class mark. 
Frequencies are regarded as areas, i.e., width times height. 

^ Some statisticians, particularly those working in the held of education, designate 
the X scale in a units (that is, x/a) as 2 . In this usage IO2 + 50 » T, or T (lOx/o*) 
+ 50. 
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Mathematicians have computed tables of the ordinates and 
areas of the normal curve such as that illustrated in Table 7 • 1 

TABLE 7-1 

The Normal Curve of Distribution 


O’ units 

Height, 

z 

Area from 
0 to +x 

Area from 
—X to +x 

(T units 

=ba; 

Height, 

z 

Area from 
0 to + 0 ; 

Area from 
— X to +05 

0.0 

0.3989 

0.0000 

0.0000 

2.1 


0.4821 

0.9643 

0.1 

0.3970 

0.0398 

0.0797 

2.2 

0.0355 

0.4861 

0.9722 

0.2 

0.3910 

0.0793 

0.1585 

2.3 

0.0283 

0.4893 

0.9786 

0.3 

0.3814 

0.1179 

0.2358 

2.4 

0.0224 

0.4918 

0.9836 

0.4 

0.3683 

0.1554 

0.3108 

2.5 

0.0175 

0.4938 

0.9876 

0.5 

0.3521 

0.1915 

0.3829 

2.6 

0.0136 

0.4953 

0.9907 

0.6 

0.3332 

0.2257 

0.4515 

2.7 


0.4965 

0.9931 

0.7 

0.3122 

0.2580 

0.5161 

2.8 

0.0079 

0.4974 

0.9949 

0.8 

0.2897 

0.2881 

0.5763 

2.9 


0.4981 

0.9963 

0.9 

0.2661 

0.3159 

0.6319 

3.0 

0.0044 

0.4986. 

0.9973 

1.0 

0.2420 

0.3413 

0.6827 

3.1 

0.0033 


0.9981 

1.1 

0.2178 

0.3643 

0.7287 

3.2 

0.0024 

0.4993 

0.9986 

1.2 

0.1942 

0.3849 

0.7699 

3.3 

0.0017 

0.4995 

0.9990 

1.3 

0.1714 

0.4032 

0.80G4 

3.4 

0.0012 

0.4997 

0.9993 

1.4 

0.1497 

0.4192 

0.8385 

3.5 

0.0009 

0.4998 

0.9995 

1.5 

0.1295 

0.4332 

0.8664 

3.6 

0.0006 

0.4998 

0.9997 

1.6 

0.1109 

0.4452 

0.8904 

3.7 

0.0004 


0.9998 

1.7 

0.0940 

0.4554 

0.9109 

3.8 

0.0003 

0.4999 

0.9999 

1.8 

0.0790 

0.4641 

0.9281 

3.9 

0.0002 

0.5000 

0.9999 

1.9 

2.0 

0.0656 

0.0540 

0.4713 

0.4772 

0.9426 

0.9545 

4.0 

0.0001 

0.5000 

0.9999 


o = 1 .0000 ± QD includes 60 per cent of area 

AD = 0.7979<r ± 1 .96ff includes 95 per cent of area 

QD = 0 . 6745<r ± 2 . 576 <t includes 99 per cent of area 


(for a more complete table see Appendix, page 582). It will be 
seen that the total area of the curve is always unity. In such 
terms, since the product of height and width is area, the height 
of the ordinates («), even at the mode, is necessarily fractional 
(0.3989). (The ordinates are also frequently expressed as per- 
centages of the maximum ordinate, Fo, taken as unity.) It will 
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be noted that the six standard deviation units in the horizontal 
measurement include nearly all (99.7 per cent) of the area. 
Thus the height multiplied by width, in standard deviation 
units, equals area, which is expressed as a percentage of the total 
area, which is 1, or unity. This area, of coimse, can be multi- 
plied by a constant to suit the convenience of any special case. 
Since the curve is symmetrical, both sides being the same, tables 
generally refer only to one half the curve, and that is true of the 
tables just mentioned. 

These known characteristics of the normal curve make many 
estimates, forecasts, and predictions possible. Thus, when the 
mean and standard deviation (the essential measures) of a given 
field are known, it is possible to estimate limits within which 
measures of a sample selected from the field are likely to fall. 

If the distribution from which a single random item is drawn 
is normal, it can be stated, by reference to Table 7 • 1, that there 
are 34 chances out of 50, or approximately 68 in 100, that it will 
be within the limits of one standard deviation below and above 
the mean (at 1.0 in first column, read 0.3413 in third column 
and 0.6827 in fourth column). Hence, in general it may be 
stated that the chances are that a random item 68 times out of 
100 will be within one standard deviation of the mean, either 
above or below it. 

In the same way it may be determined from the table that 
the chances are 0.4773 out of 0.5000 or approximately 95 out of 
100 that a random item will fall within the limits of two standard 
deviations above and below the mean (at 2.0 in first column 
read 0.9545 in fourth column). By careful interpolation of the 
curve it may be shown that the exact 95 per cent probability 
just mentioned (fourth column) is really at 1.96 (t instead of 2<r 
(first column). Further, it may be shown that there are 997 
chances in 1,000 (0.9973 in fourth column), or practical cer- 
tainty, that the random item will fall within the limits of three 
standard deviations above and below the mean. By interpola- 
tion, again, this probability may be reduced to express exactly 
the 99 per cent probability, namely, that there are 99 chances in 
100 that the random item will fall within the limits of 2.576(r 
about the mean. The 95 and 99 per cent probabilities at 1.96 
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and 2.676, respectively, are the ones most commonly referred 
to in tables dealing with normal probabilities. They are usually 
described, not in terms of the probability of the item’s being 
included within the given limits, but of its being found outside 
these limits, at a greater deviation from the mean. Hence, they 
are called the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels of probability, 
respectively, implying that there is a 5 per cent chance that a 
random item will fall outside the ±1.96 a limits and a 1 per cent 
chance that it will fall outside the ±2.576(r limits. These limits 
may also be described as the fiducial or confidence limits, imply- 
ing faith in the probability (95 or 99 per cent) that a random item 
will fall within the stated limits. 

The probabilities involved in connection with various xja 
measures, as the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels, may be illus- 
trated by reference to a specific investigation which involved 
a study of incomes. On the basis of a complete census rather 
than a sample, it was reported that, in round numbers, the mean 
of family incomes for a given region was $1,500, and the stand- 
ard deviation was $280. It appeared reasonable to assume in 
this case that the distribution of incomes was practically normal. 
What probable statements might be made regarding the range 
of incomes? 

In the first place, it could reasonably be concluded that 
68 per cent of the incomes were within one standard deviation 
above and below the mean, that is, between the limits 

Iff limits = $1,500 ± $280 

Iff range: from $1,220 to $1,780 

In the same way 2<r and 3<r limits could be determined. 
But perhaps it would be more useful to compute the 5 per cent 
and 1 per cent levels, that is, the limits including 96 per cent 
and 99 per cent of the incomes, respectively, as follows: 

5% level, or 1.96(7 limits = $1,500 ± (1.96 X $280) 

95% range : from $951 to $2,049 

1% level, or 2.576<7 limits = $1,500 ± (2.576 X $280) 

99% range: from $779 to $2,221 
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Stated in terms of probabilities these limits mean that there is a 
5 per cent chance that a random income from this field will fall 
outside the approximate limits of $951 and $2,049 and a 1 per 
cent chance that such an individual case will fall outside the 
limits $779 and $2,221. 

In practice limits such as have just been set would often be 
inexact because many actual distributions exhibit varying 
degrees of skewness. Income distributions, for instance, are 
usually positively skewed. In such cases, the limits as com- 
puted would be too low. It is possible to make allowance for 
skewness. ‘ As will be explained in a later section, however, 
these computed probabilities are generally regarded as approxi- 
mate measures of reliability, and their strict application should 
be confined to such measures as tend to distribute themselves 
normally. This is, for instance, generally true of the means of 
successive large samples drawn from a given distribution. 

Variability among samples. — As has already been observed, 
statistical analysis makes wide use of samples. Often it is con- 
venient to depend entirely on a sample for evidence as to the char- 
acteristics of a given statistical field or universe from which the 
sample is drawn. There is, however, always a danger of making 
erroneous inferences if the sample is small, so that statistical induc- 
tion — a term denoting this process of making inferences — must 


^ An adjustment for skewness suitable for many positively skewed distributions 
having a lower limit at zero makes use of the geometric mean and the logarithmic 
standard deviation. That is, M and <r are calculated from the logs of m instead of 
from m (see pages 132 and 133). M M ± 2a', etc., may then be written as a 
simple progression. Their antilogs form a geometric progression and represent the 
required limits corrected for skewness. The measure of central tendency is thus the 
geometric mean, and the standard deviation intervals expand above and contract 
below the mean in geometric progression. Thus the lower limits of M db So", based on 
logs, cannot extend below zero, while the upper limit may have a much wider range, 
as determined by the degree of skewness. For instance, the arithmetic (A), logarith- 
mic (L), and geometric (G) progressions to ±Z(T for the distribution on p. 119 may be 
summarized as follows: 



M -da 

M -2a 

M -a 

M 

Af 4*c‘ 

AT +2(r 

ilf +3or 

A 

9.09 

10.97 

12.84 

14.72 

16.60 

18.47 

20.35 

L 

0.9967 

1.0626 

1.1084 

1.1643 

1.2202 

1.2761 

1.3320 

G 

9.92 

11.29 

12.84 

14.60 

16.60 

18.88 

21.48 


(Logarithmic <r » 0.066877; geometric (t ratio * 1.1373.) 
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be undertaken with caution. Extensive analysis has, for this 
reason, been directed toward the problems of sampling and the 
characteristics of samples, particularly as to the degree to which 
their means, standard deviations, and other measures tend to 
represent and to vary from those of the so-called parent popu- 
lation or statistical universe from which these samples are taken. 

By way of emphasis, it may be repeated that the terms 
“population” and “universe,” as used in connection with sam- 
pling theory, refer primarily to a statistical field from which a 
random sample is drawn, with the understanding that the 
“parent” field is very large. For example, an intensive study 
might be made of a small group of migratory unskilled workers 
in the United States, on the assumption that it will furnish 
information pertinent to all such workers. Yet the concept of 
“population” or “universe” is even more abstract than this, 
since it ignores the limitations of the actual statistical field. 
In reality, conclusions based on a random sample drawn from a 
normally distributed statistical population represent generaliza- 
tions affirmed to be true of the same class of units wherever they 
might be found. 

In actual statistical analysis, as has already been noted, the 
limitations of expense and time commonly make it impossible 
to obtain more than one moderately sized sample of the data 
under investigation. In order to illustrate the peculiar char- 
acteristics of samples, however, it is desirable here that not one 
but a succession of samples be drawn, so that their tendency to 
vary from one another and from the parent population may be 
observed. 

A brief illustrative study of this sort appears in Example 7 • 1. 
The procedure involved in this simplified illustration may be 
briefly described as follows: First, a very limited parent popu- 
lation or statistical field was created. It consisted of the series 
of numbers or magnitudes listed at the top of the example. 
Theoretically, of course, this statistical field should have com- 
prised thousands of items of magnitudes such as to represent a 
normal distribution. However, the limited “parent popula- 
tion” used in this case effectively serves the purpose at hand, 
which is merely that of illustration. Individual numbers com- 
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prising this statistical field were written upon metal-rimmed 
tags and shuffled in a container. A sample of 6 items each was 
then obtained as follows: One tag was drawn, its number 
recorded, and the tag again returned to the container. The 
tags were again shuffled and a second item was drawn, the 
number recorded, and the tag again returned. In the same 
way, 3 other items were drawn to complete the sample of 5 
random items. It is necessary that each tag be returned to the 
container before a second is drawn so that each magnitude will 
have an equal chance of being selected. If the universe were 
of vast extent, this procedure would be unnecessary. 

Example 7-1 

VARIABILITY AMONG SAMPLES 



Data: 

The limited statistical 

population : 3 ; 

7;9;11: 

;13;14; 

15; 16i 

; 17; 18; 

19; 

; 19; 21 

:21;22; 

22; 23; 

23; 24; 

; 25; 25; 

20; 27; 

27; 28; 

28; 29; 

29; 31; 

31; 32; 

33; 

: 34; 35 

; 36; 37: 

; 39; 41 

; 43; 47. M = 

= 25; 

= 97.5 

;o' = 9. 

8742. 

Also 10 

random samples, a 

. . .j, of 

5 items each, with their ikf^s and <r’s. 




(a) 

(6) 

(C) 

(d) 

(e) 

if) 

ig) 

Qt) 

(0 

if) 


29 

15 

15 

35 

22 

11 

24 

23 

31 

15 


15 

3 

14 

33 

34 

7 

39 

29 

16 

14 


15 

29 

25 

28 

41 

34 

37 

47 

23 

16 


21 

32 

47 

7 

27 

27 

21 

32 

28 

43 


19 

24 

28 

25 

23 

19 

22 

27 

41 

13 

S 

99 

103 

129 

128 

147 

98 

143 

158 

139 

101 

M 

19.8 

20.6 

25.8 

25.6 

29.4 

19.6 

28.6 

31.6 

27.8 

20.2 









(Ave. 

M = 24.9) 

<T 

5.15 

10.52 

11.92 

9.95 

7.17 

9.95 

7.76 

8.24 

8.33 

11.44 


(Ave. = 9.043) 

Standard deviation of sample means: 4.28 
Same, theoretical: 9.8742 + 'n/B = 4.42 

After the 10 samples of 5 items each had been recorded, the 
mean and standard deviation of each sample were computed. 
The variability of the means thus obtained suggests how reliable 
any one sample is likely to be as a basis for determining the true 
mean of the statistical field from which it is drawn. What are 
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the chances that a single sample would have a mean close to 
the true mean of the field? 

The answer to the question just propounded obviously 
depends on the extent of variability among the sample means, 
and this in turn depends upon the variability of the statistical 
field. If the sample means are all practically alike, it is highly 
probable that any sample will give a close approximation to the 
mean of the parent population or “universe” (Mu). But if 
they vary widely, not much reliance can be placed on the mean 
of a single random sample as representative of the true mean. 

Variability among the means may be measured by finding 
their standard deviation by the usual method. This standard 
deviation of the 10 means is found to be 4.28, which, of comse, 
must not be confused with the standard deviation of any one 
sample, or of the whole statistical field ((7„ = 9.874). It appears, 
therefore, that, if the mean of the statistical field is to be judged 
from the first sample drawn, the mean of this sample (19.8) 
might be considered a variable with a standard deviation of 
4.28. It is clearly a somewhat uncertain quantity. If, how- 
ever, the standard deviation of many sample means had been 
very small, the mean of the first sample would be relatively 
dependable. 

Inference of mean and standard deviation. — A consideration 
of the procedure by which the standard deviation of the sample 
means {(tm) was obtained will readily suggest that this standard 
deviation has a definite relation to the standard deviation of the 
statistical field as well as to the size of the sample. The larger 
the variability of the field, the more the sample means might be 
expected to vary; but the larger the size of each sample, the 
less the means are likely to vary. The relation between the 
standard deviation of a very large number of sample means 
(<rjtf) and the standard deviation of the universe from which 
these samples are taken at random (ff„), however, has been sub- 
jected to extensive study and may be expressed in the formula 

where N is the number of items in each sample. 
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In most statistical practice, however, the standard deviation 
of the universe is unknown and must most commonly be esti- 
mated from a sample. In this estimation, the standard devia- 
tion of the sample is recognized as probably smaller than that of 
the universe, because in random drawings items close to the mode 
are more likely to be drawn than those in the tails of the distri- 
bution.* It has been found that the standard deviation of the 
sample may generally be adjusted so that it more nearly approx- 
imates the standard deviation cf the universe as 


““ ^adj 




1 ) 



The statistic* thus provided represents what is described as the 
“best estimate” of the standard deviation of the universe that 
may be derived from this sample. In the case of sample a in 
Example 7 • 1 (page 160), for instance, where the standard devia- 
tion of sample (a) is 5.1536, the best estimate of the standard 
deviation of the universe from this sample is 


«•« 


5.1536 


(5 - 1) 


= 5.1536V^ = 5.762 


It will be clear from this illustration that the standard devia- 
tion thus estimated is not necessarily the true (r„. In the long 
run, however, it tends to approximate the true measure more 
closely than does the simpler standard deviation of a sample. 
The latter is said to have a “downward bias,” which is illustrated 
in Example 7-1, where the standard deviations of the various 
samples average 9.043, while the standard deviation of the 
universe is 9.874. 

^ That <r, tends to be smaller than <ru may be more definitely shown. Assume 
that, from a normal universe expressed as a: = X — ilf , a sample of N items (2ar«) is 
drawn. Then (r| = (Zx^/N) - Mi. But Zx,/N = M, is an unbiased but variable 
estimate of the mean of x, or zero, and the correction term, AfJ, therefore indicates a 
downward bias, which becomes smaller as iV is increased. 

* The term statistic is often used to describe a measure derived from a sample, such 
as a sample mean or standard deviation. The corresponding measure derived from 
the entire uni verse is calle d a parameter • The statistic, either directly as AT, or indi- 
rectly as *“ may be considered an estimate of a parameter but not a 

perfect measure of it. 
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Adjustment of the standard deviation derived from the 
sample is, of course, reflected in the measure of the standard 
error of the mean. As has been noted. 


<TM 


VN 


When the adjusted standard deviation is substituted to provide a 
superior estimate of the standard deviation of the universe, this 
formula may be restated as 




<tV ni{n - Tj 

Vn 


2x2 


' N{N - 1) 


The last expression is known as Bessel’s formula. It defines 
<TM when the only evidence obtainable with respect to (r„ is that 
secured from a sample.* 

Degrees of freedom. — Brief further attention may well be 
given to the nature of the adjustment by which the standard 
deviation of the sample is made the best estimate of the standard 
deviation of the universe and vm is similarly corrected. That 
adjustment illustrates an important feature of modern statisti- 
cal theory, in which, where dependence is placed on sampling, 
N is corrected to become what is described as “degrees of free- 
dom.” In the case at hand, for instance, there are said to be 
N — 1 degrees of freedom, and the adjustment may be rational- 
ized by comparing the process involved with that of computing 
a sample mean. In the case of the mean, the first sample item 


^ Standard errors of sampling are computed for unlimited universes or populationSf 
but they may be adapted approximately to limited populations by the use of the 
following correction factor (K) applied to the squared standard error as ordinarily 
computed; 

Thus, supposing that a sample of N, = 100 is drawn from a limited population of 
Np = 1000, and it is estimated from the sample that Af is 50, and oat as ordinarily 
computed is 27.778. Then the corrected is 


27.778 X 


1000 - 100 
1000 


25.00 


and 


“ 6.0 
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drawn constitutes a preliminary crude estimate, and each addi- 
tional sample item theoretically improves that estimate. Hence 
the divisor for the sum of all items is simply N. In the case of 
the standard deviation, however, no conclusions are possible 
from the first sample item drawn. A second sample item is 
required as a basis for the first crude estimate of the standard 
deviation. Hence, in measuring deviations, the count begins 
with the second sample item rather than the first. Similarly, 
therefore, the divisor for the sum of squared deviations becomes 
N — 1 rather than simply N. This is a somewhat over- 
simplified explanation of the degrees-of-freedom concept. The 
real proof of its propriety, however, requires complex mathe- 
matical demonstration which is not appropriate here. 

Reliability of the sample mean. — The next question that 
may logically be raised in connection with the sampling process 
described in preceding pages concerns the definition of limits 
within which the true mean of the universe may be expected to 
lie on the basis of information gained from the sample. In 
other words, when the measures of the sample are known, when 
the statistics <r and (Tm have been found, what rules if any govern 
the relationship between the mean of the sample and that of the 
universe? It will be clear that this question is essentially con- 
cerned with the reliability of the sample mean as an estimate of 
the mean of the universe.' 


^ The standard sampling error generally varies as the square root of N, When this 
is the case, N therefore varies as the square of the standard error. Hence in such a 
case it is possible to estimate from a given sample the size of the sample required to 
reduce a standard error to a given value. 

Formula: Given a sample of Ni items, and a standard error of the mean (Ei) 
computed from it (where E varies as ^/N), to find the sample size (N 2 ) required to 
reduce E\ to a specified J? 2 * 



Illustration : A sample of 20 items has a mean of 13, and aom of 3.61053. A mean 
practically accurate to 10 per cent is required; that is, assuming 99 per cent proba- 
bility, it is required that 2.576crjf£ « Af/10, or oif = M^/25.76^ =* 0.25468. 


Hence N 2 


3.61053 

0.25468 


X 20 « 284. 


The accuracy of the estimate is limited by the representativeness of the sample. 
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In part, this question has been answered in the adjustment 
of the standard deviation secured from the sample and the 
similar correction in the statistic <tm. To illustrate, reference 
may again be made to the data of Example 7-1, page 160, 
where the adjusted standard deviation of the first sample is 
foimd to be 5.762, and the adjusted om may be found as: 


or 


— 


= 


Vn V5 


Sx^ 


= 2.58 


N(N - 1) “V 5 X 4 


132.8 


= 2.58 


The problem of interpreting this adjusted o-m must next be con- 
sidered. What does it mean? How may it be used to appraise 
the reliability of the sample mean? 

If the true mean of the universe were known and if this <tm 
were the actual parameter of the universe, then the nature of the 
parent distribution would be clear. These two measures would 
define a distribution of means that would appear from numerous 
samples. In that case, the usual rules of probability would 
prevail, so that some 68 per cent of the sample means might be 
expected to fall within Icm of the true mean, 95 per cent within 
1.96<rjif, and 99 per cent within 2.576crM- 

Actually, however, both the mean and the standard error 
of the mean must commonly be estimated from a sample. As 
the data of Example 7-1 clearly indicate, the sample mean, 
especially if N is small, may be far from the true mean, so that 
the usual probabilities with respect to ajf cannot be applied 
when reliance is placed on small samples. Rather, some adjust- 
ment which takes account of the errors introduced by the com- 
bination of estimates, which recognizes and compensates for 
the variability of small samples, must be used for this purpose. 
Most convenient, in this connection, is the reference to fiducial 
or confidence limits based, not on the assumptions of a normal 
distribution and the use of large samples, but on a modification 
of the normal distribution, a modification known as the f-dis- 
tribution. 
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Fiducial limits based on t. — As has been noted, when the 
measures of a imiverse are unknown and must be estimated 
from a small sample, the simple au derived from the sample 
cannot be depended upon accurately to define the limits within 
which the true mean of the parent distribution lies. The dis- 
tribution of sample means implied by om thus derived may not 
have the same mean as that of the single sample, although the 
mean of the sample is the best estimate of the true mean. The 
usual rules of probability, therefore, do not apply exactly to 
measures derived from small samples. For instance, in such 
cases, the probabihty that the mean of an additional sample of 
the same size and from the same parent universe will fall within 
1.96<rjif of the sample mean is not 95 per cent. Rather, the 
95 per cent limits must include, in such cases, a somewhat 
wider range to compensate for the uncertainty concerning the 
estimated <tm- Similarly, the 99 per cent limits must include 
somewhat more than the usual 2.576ffjtf. How much wider 
this range must be depends primarily upon the size of the sample. 

The table of t, of which an abbreviated form is illustrated in 
Table 7 • 2, has been prepared in order to answer the question of 
how wide a range must be included within the usual confidence 
limits when those limits are based on samples of various sizes. 
It may be noted there, for instance, that, for samples involving 
only 5 items, the 95 per cent limits are 2.776ffjif instead of the 
usual 1.960<rjiif; and the 99 per cent limits are 4.604<rjif instead 
of the usual 2.576(rAf. It will be apparent that such a small 
sample requires broad adjustments. For samples of 40 items 
each, however, these limits are notably narrowed, while samples 
approaching the infinite in size show the usual non-sampling 
probability limits, as may be noted in the table. For other 
values of t, see last column, F-table, page 686. 

The usefulness of the t distribution may be demonstrated 
and the approach to sampling problems of this type may be 
summarized at the same time by reference to a simple ill\istra- 
tion. It may be assumed that a firm desires a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the average savings of its employees. It 
does not, however, wish to arouse the antagonism that might 
appear if all workers were questioned. For that and other 
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reasons, it places dependence upon a sample of 10 cases. The 
mean of the sample is found to be $350, while Sa:^ is 36,000, and 
the standard deviation is $60. The mean of the sample is 
accepted as the best estimate of the true mean, but question is 
raised as to its reliability, that is as to the probable limits within 
which the true mean lies. 


TABLE 7-2 

Abbreviated Table of Limits for t * 


Probabilities 

1 Number of Items (iV) and Degrees of Freedom (n) 

Inside 

■■19 

II II 

■ 

iV=20 

n=19 

II 11 

8 8 

0.50 


O.lAloM 

0. 703<7jif 

0 . 688(rjif 

0.674<rA, 



0.941 

0.883 

0.861 

0.842 

0.70 

0.30 

1.190 

1.100 

1.066 

1.03C 

0,80 

0.20 

1.533 

1.383 

1.328 

1.282 

0.90 

0.10 

2.132 

1.833 

1.729 

1.645 

0.95 

0.05 

2.776 

2.262 

2.093 

1.960 

0.98 

0.02 

3.747 

2.821 

2.539 

2.326 

0.99 

0.01 

4.604 

3.250 

2.861 

2.576 

0.999 

0.001 

8.610 

4.781 

1 

3.883 

3.291 


* The sampling distribution of t is symmetrical, but it departs somewhat from the 
normal in the case of small samples. The relative height of the curve, with A" — 1 « n 
degrees of freedom, may be defined as 

and the area is 

^ _ (nir)>^[(n - 2)/2]! (nr)?^g(n/2) 

'■ [(n-l)/2]! “ G(N/2) 

where ! is the factorial sign attached to a given factor, and G is the gamma function. 
The standard deviation of Ft is 

^ at ^ Vn/{n - 2) 

It will be clear that, as N increases, at approaches unity. The distribution then approaches 
the normal form. In the table, limits for A" *= oo are simply xja for the normal curve. 


While large-sample theory, which assumes the adequacy of 
M and om as estimated from a sample, has been widely utilized 
in approaching such problems, greater dependability might well 
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be placed upon a procedure that refers to the t distribution. In 
that procedure, the standard error of the mean would first be 
estimated in the usual manner as 


O’Jlf 


cr 

Vn - 1 


60 

VlO - 1 



Reference would then be made to the table of t and to the col- 
umn “n = 9,” that is, iV — 1 = 9. There, it will be noted 
that, for a sample of the size here taken, the 95 per cent prob- 
ability requires 2.262<rM, while the 99 per cent probability 
requires 3.250<rjf. Accordingly, the limits within which the 
true mean might be expected to lie may be defined as follows; 

95% limits: M ±. 2,2Q2(tm = 350 ± 2.262 X 20 = 305 to 395 
99% limits: M db 3.2500^ = 350 ± 3.250 X 20 = 285 to 415 

This type of procedure is definitely more conservative than that 
based on the usual rules of large-sample theory. 

Confidence ratio. — It is often convenient to describe the 
range within which the true mean probably lies by expressing 
half this range as a ratio to the sample mean. Thus, assuming 
the data just given for 10 items (n = 9), and a 95 per cent prob- 
ability, the following ratio may be written: 

= 2.262 X ^ = 0.13 = 13% 


In a normal distribution this is equivalent to saying that the 
true mean probably lies within 13 per cent above or below 
the sample mean or, in other words, that the sample mean prob- 
ably has an error not larger than 13 per cent. Whether this 
error is too large in a given study, of cour^, is a matter of 
judgment, just as when the confidence limits are stated. One 
advantage of stating the limits in the ratio form is that in cases 
of moderate skewness the distortion of the limits due to the 
skewness is avoided and at the same time an approximate indi- 
cation of the accuracy of the mean is provided. 
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Many other related sampling variabilities or “errors” will be 
described in later chapters.* 

Standard error of the difference between means. — Attention 
may now be directed briefly to a further application of the stand- 
ard error of the mean. In it, this measure is utilized to discover 
whether two or more fields from which samples are available are 
significantly different. The setting for the problem may be 
briefly described as follows. Samples have been taken from 
each of the fields, and their means and standard deviations have 
been noted. The question is raised whether they represent the 
same parent population or whether, on the other hand, one of 
them has been drawn from a distinctly different universe. 

To illustrate, it may be assumed that a large manufacturing 
company compares two sources of electric-light bulbs to dis- 
cover whether there is a significant difference in the usable life- 
time of their respective products. Records with respect to a 
random sample of 50 bulbs from one company are compared 
with similar records for a random sample of 50 bulbs from the 
second. Means, standard deviations, and standard errors of 
means for each of the samples are computed and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Firm A: 

M = 

600 hours; 

<ta = 63; 

Q 

Firm B : 

M = 

700 hours; 

(tb = 56; 

n - 66 _o 

" V49 " * 


On the basis of the simplest comparison, the products of Firm 
B seem more durable, since their average life is 700 hours whereas 
that of bulbs furnished by Firm A is 600 hours. The difference 

^ It may be noted that the standard deviations of the samples in Example 7*1, 
page 160, vary considerably. The degree of variability among such standard devia- 
tions may be estimated by the formula: 

where N is the number of items in the sample. It may also be noted that the degree 
of sampling variability, that is, the standard error of sampling, of the average devia- 
tion is 0.603<Tjif. Of the median it is 1.253o’Af, and of the quartiles it is 1.363(rAf. 
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between the means is obviously 100 hours. That there is, 
however, a wide range of variability among the items in each 
sample is indicated by the size of the two standard deviations. 
The essential question may, therefore, be restated in the fol- 
lowing form: is the variability among items within each sample 
so great that the difference between the two averages shows no 
certain or significant difference between the two parent uni- 
verses from which the samples have been taken? 

Where the samples are of the same size, and where there is no 
correlation between the two series of sample items (as there 
might well be were the comparison related to the performance 
of an identical sample of workmen before and after some change 
in productive technique), this question may be answered by 
reference to a measure that combines the standard errors of the 
means of the two samples. These two measures, and om.^, 
are first found in the usual manner. Then the standard error of 
the difference between two sample means, ao, is calculated as 

■\/~2 i 2 “ 

(Td = ^ Vjlfj -+- <Tm2 

It estimates the standard deviation of innumerable D’s (i.e., 
M 2 — Ml) obtained from paired sample means of N items each. 
With respect to the data described in preceding paragraphs, 
this measure appears to be 

ffjj = V 92 + = VSl + 64 = V 145 = 12.04 

This measure of reliability is applied in a manner similar to 
that described in connection with om- In practice, unless 
samples are very small, it is frequently assumed that, if the dif- 
ference between two means is less than three times ao, the 
difference between parent universes is not conclusively estab- 
lished. 

In the example just cited, the actual difference between the 
means, 100, is over 8 times vb. Such a large difference is 
unlikely to occur by mere chance. It may therefore be con- 
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eluded that the product of Firm B is definitely superior to that 
of Firm A.^ 

The assumptions underlying this procedure and the con- 
clusion just described deserve brief attention. The reasoning 
makes use of what is called a null hypothesis, which is so desig- 
nated because it involves temporary reference to assumptions 
directly contrary to the point the procedure seeks to demon- 
strate, in this case the distinctive character of the samples. In 
other words, it says in effect: We are seeking evidence that the 
two samples represent different parent populations; well, let us 
start by assuming that they have been drawn from the same 
population. We can safely conclude on the basis of large- 
sample theory that, if large numbers of paired random samples 
of N items each are drawn from a single universe and their 
means are compared, the differences between these paired means 
{M 2 — Ml) will tend to form a normal distribution with an 
average of 0. The standard deviation of this distribution is od- 
Under such circumstances, it would be expected that practically 
all (99 per cent) of the actual differences found in this manner 
would fall within the range of =k3<rx>. If, therefore, the actual 
difference between two means exceeds Zvd, then it may reason- 
ably be concluded that the source of the two samples thus com- 
pared is not the same population. As has been indicated, a 
more exact measure of the significance of a given difference is 
available in the statistic t. 

This type of problem is also effectively approached by the 
method of variance analysis as described in Chapter XIX. It 
receives further consideration in that connection.* 


' For samples that are unequal in size the test is somewhat less valid. A more 
exact test can be made by computing 

. \M2-Mi\ 700 - 600 „ 


and comparing it with 6 and 1 per cent levels of ^ at iV — 2 degrees of freedom, where 
N is the number of items in the two combined samples (see Table of F, last column, 
page 686). The nearest tabulated values are 1 .984 and 2.626, respectively. Since the 
t value found is several times as large as these limits, the previous conclusion is 
confirmed. 

* If in the illustration here cited the two samples (Fi and 1 ^ 2 ) had varied in size 
{N\ items in first sample and iV ’2 in second, where Ni + N% — N)^ the same method 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 


1. Compute the standard error of the mean (the predicted variability of suc- 
cessive sample means) for each of the following samples of five items each, drawn 
from various sources: 


(a) 

% 

(c) 

w 

(e) 

(/) 

(fif) 

(h) 

{i) 

0') 

{h) 

(0 

{m) 

(n) 

(0) 

(P) 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

51 

3 

5 

12 

9 

7 

7 

9 

8 

10 

6 

16 

8 

6 

16 

22 

53 

4 

9 

12 

11 

9 

7 

12 

12 

14 

15 

20 

12 

10 

20 

24 

54 

5 

11 

12 

12 

15 

17 

15 

24 

18 

24 

25 

16 

18 

28 

30 

55 

7 

13 

12 

15 

18 

17 

21 

25 

26 

28 

35 

20 

22 

32 

38 

57 


2. Using the data of Example 1, and assuming normal universes, compute 
the fiducial or confidence (95 per cent) range of the true mean, that is, the 


might, under certain conditions, be utilized. But when the usual assumptions 
obtain, the standard error of the difference of the means is more precisely determined 
thus: 

^ , AT - 2 ^ NiNi 

which reduces to , if “ Nt. 

Where the two samples are of the same size but each Yi is paired with a Y 2 (so- 
called correlated data), as when they represent scores for the same workmen tested 
at different times, an may most easily be found as the standard error of the mean of 
the “gains” (G), where G = F2 — Yi, (Cf. Chapter XIX (page 471) and “Sea- 
sonality in Strikes,” by Dale Yoder, Journal of the American Statistical Associatumy 
33, December, 1938, pp. 687-693). 

In this connection, also, it may be noted that the statistic F utilized in variance 
analysis is directly related to the t mentioned in this chapter, in that t is the square 
root of the corresponding F. 
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limits between which 95 per cent of the sample means fall, as estimated from 
the given sample (95 per cent range = ilf d= fosciji/; or when iV = 5: 
M ± 2.776o’jif). Also compute the 95 percentage range 

3. Assuming that Y i and Y 2 , in each example below, represent comparable 
samples, determine whether there is a significant difference between their means 
by finding the value of < = lilf 2 — Mil -r o-jd. 


(a) 

71 72 

3 8 

5 12 

6 16 
7 20 
9 24 

(h) 

7i 72 

1 9 

2 9 

4 14 

5 15 
5 17 
7 20 


(6) 

7i 72 
1 \2 
7 14 
9 18 
10 26 
13 30 

(i) 

7i 72 
1 5 

4 7 

6 10 
6 14 

6 14 

7 16 


( 0 ) 

7i 72 
3 23 
9 25 
12 29 
15 41 
21 42 

(i) 

7i 72 
3 17 
7 21 
10 33 

12 35 

13 36 
15 38 


id) 

7i 72 
1 7 

3 11 
7 20 

19 29 

20 33 

Qc) 

7i 72 
7 8 

7 10 
12 22 
13 26 
15 26 
18 28 


(e) 

7i 

72 

1 

12 

3 

15 

4 

19 

5 

21 

7 

23 

(0 

7i 

72 

6 

17 

8 

31 

20 

50 

24 

64 

30 

65 

32 

73 


(f) 

Yi 72 
2 6 

4 9 

5 13 

6 15 

8 17 

(m) 

7i 72 
5 14 
8 16 

9 19 
12 23 
12 23 
14 25 


(s) 

7i 72 
4 4 

6 16 
10 20 
18 28 
22 32 

(n) 

7i 72 
6 5 

14 32 
26 41 
42 68 
42 68 
50 86 


Answers to Exercises 


1 . 

( 0 ) 1 


(e) 3 


(i) 4 


(m) 3.464 



(b) 2 


(/) 3 


0) 5 


(n) 4.899 



(c) 2 


(g) 3 


(A;) 5 


( 0 ) 5.292 



(d) 2 


W 4 


(1) 2.828 


(P) 1 


2 . 

(a) 

(&) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

(ff) 

W 

Li 

1.224 

2.448 

4.448 

4.448 

1.672 

1.672 

3.672 

3.896 

Lt 

6.776 

13.552 

15.552 

15.552 

18.328 

18.328 

20.328 26.104 

% 

69.4 

69.4 

56.5 

66.6 

83.3 

83.3 

69.4 74.0 


(i) 

0) 

(k) 

(0 

(m) 

(n) 

( 0 ) 

(P) 

Li 

2.806 

1.120 

6.120 

4.149 

2.384 

6.400 

9.309 51.224 

Li 

26. 104 

28.880 

33.880 

19.861 

21.616 

33.600 

38.691 56.776 

% 

79.3 

92.5 

69.4 

66.4 

80.1 

68.0 

61.2 

6.1 

3. Computed t (cf. table 

at n == 10 

— 2 or 

n * 12 - 

2): 




( 0 ) 3.333 


(e) 6.261 


(t) 3.000 


(m) 4.472 



(6) 3.000 


(/) 3.131 


0) 6.000 


(n) 1.426 



(c) 4.000 


(g) 1.333 


(k) 2.000 





(d) 1.562 


W 6.000 


(0 3.000 
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B. Problems 

4 . A certain firm employing a sales organization in each of two states wished 
to determine whether there was a significant difference between the efficiency of 
the two organizations. Random samples of 10 items each were available, as 
listed below. Determine whether the difference between the means is significant 
(data simplified for purposes of illustration). 


First organization 

1 

Second organization 

Salesman 

Dollar sales (000) 

Salesman 

Dollar sales (000) 

A 

1 

K 

7 

B 

4 

L 

8 

C 

6 

M 

5 

D 

5 

N 

4 

E 

2 

0 

3 

F 

8 

p 

7 

G 

10 

Q 

12 

H 

1 

R 

10 

I 

2 

S 

5 

J 

1 

T 

9 


6. In an effort to reduce the number of defective washing machines produced 
in its plant, a manufacturing concern instituted a system of inspection covering 
each of the major operations in production. The comparative performance 
before and after the institution of the inspection system, as measured by the 
number of units rejected by distributors, is shown in the following table, where 
rejects per week are tabulated for two periods of 12 weeks each, the one preced- 
ing and the other following the provision of inspectors. General production 
conditions throughout the whole 24 weeks were strictly comparable except for 
the change in the inspection system, as noted. 
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Units Rejected by Distributors, Per Week 


Week 

Inspection not provided 

Week 

Inspection j)rovided 

1 

44 

13 

39 

2 

56 

14 

41 

3 

73 

15 

20 

4 

27 

16 

24 

5 

39 

17 

35 

6 

72 

18 

41 

7 

50 

19 

33 

8 

60 

20 

38 

9 

66 

21 

29 

10 

65 

22 

34 

11 

51 

23 

56 

12 

69 

24 

18 


Evaluate the statistical significance of the provision of inspectors. Is the 
evidence conclusive? What are the assumptions upon which this analysis is 
based? 

6. The S. H. Company, securities brokers, maintains a company school for 
additions to its sales force. Only a limited number of its recruits are able to 
attend, however, and the company is interested to discover whether there is an 
appreciable difference in the performance of those who attend and those who 
are unable to do so. The following tabulation compares average monthly sales 
of new salesmen in their first two years of full-time employment with the com- 
pany. The two groups are not appreciably different, except with respect to 
the training, as noted. 
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Average Monthly Sales 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Graduates of the training program 

Salesmen untrained in the company 
school 

Salesman 

Sales 

Salesman 

Sales 

A 

4 

A 

6 

B 

5 

B 

6 

c 

3 

c 

3 

D 

4 

D 

4 

E 

6 

E 

2 

F 

8 

F 

2 

G 

2 

G 

3 

H 

S 

H 

4 

I 

9 

I 

2 

J 

4 

J 

3 



E 

9 



L 

4 


Show that there is or is not a significant difference between the two groups that 
might justify the company in continuing the program. 

7. The personnel office of the T Company has been requested to furnish a 
statement of the average amount paid annually by its 2,800 non-clerical 
employees as life-insurance premiums. Data available in the personnel files, 
and regarded as representing a small random sample, indicate the following 
payments for 20 employees : 


Annual premium 

Number of 
employees 

Annual premium 

Number of 
employees 

$6.00 

1 


6 


2 


2 

9.00 

4 


1 

10.00 

3 


1 


Using these data, the personnel office seeks to estimate how large a sample 
must probably be taken in order to secure, within fiducial limits of Saji/, a sample 
average within 10 per cent of the theoretical true average. 

Note: From the available sample may be estimated as V ScP (iV — 1) 















CHAPTER VIII 

INDEX NUMBERS 

Any extensive examination of literature dealing with eco- 
nomics and business, or for that matter, with many other 
aspects of modern society, will reveal the widespread use of index 
numbers. Changes in prices, production, wages, costs of living, 
employment, growth of population, and in numerous other fields 
are frequently represented by index numbers. Thus an index 
number is a means by which data gathered in various times and 
places may be readily compared. The process of comparison 
may be facilitated by expressing the variables as percentages of 
some common base, either a given date or a given period or 
place. 

An index of prices. — The index of wholesale prices in the 
United States as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
summarized in Table 8-1, and the annual figures, together with 
estimates for years prior to 1890, appear in Fig. 8-1. This index 
measures price changes from year to year and from month to 
month in a representative list of important wholesale commodi- 
ties. It is also reported currently by weeks. The figures are 
quoted as percentages of the average prices prevailing during 
the year 1926, which is called the base year. Hence, the figure 
64.8, which is the index of wholesale prices in 1932, means that 
in that year, on the average, important commodities in whole- 
sale markets sold at 64.8 per cent of their selling price in 1926. 
In 1940, they sold at an average of about 78.5 per cent of their 
cost in the base year. 

The wholesale prices of all important commodities for which 
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TABLE 8-1 

Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1890-1939 (1926 * 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Annual averages 


1890 


56.2 

1900 

ss 

66.1 

1910 


70.4 

1920 

= 

154.4 

1930 


86 4 

1891 


55.8 

1901 

=: 

55.3 

1911 


64.9 

1921 

rsr 

97.6 

1931 


73.0 

1892 


52.2 

1902 


68.9 

1912 

ss 

69.1 

1922 

= 

96.7 

1932 

= 

64.8 

1893 

s= 

53.4 

1903 

=: 

59.6 

1913 


69.8 

1923 

= 

100.6 

1933 

= 

65.9 

1894 


47.9 

1904 

== 

59.7 

1914 

= 

68.1 

1924 

= 

98.1 

1934 


74.9 

1895 


48.8 

1905 

= 

60.1 

1915 

= 

69.5 

1925 

= 

103.5 

1935 

= 

80.0 

1896 


46.5 

1906 

as 

61.8 

1916 

ss 

85.5 

1926 

= 

100.0 

1936 

= 

80.8 

1897 


46.6 

1907 


65.2 

1917 


117.5 

1927 

= 

95.4 

1937 

= 

86.3 

1898 

ss 

48.5 

1908 

= 

62.9 

1918 

= 

131.3 

1928 

= 

96.7 

1938 

= 

78.6 

1899 


52.2 

1909 


67.6 

1919 

= 

138.6 

1929 

= 

95.3 

1939 

= 

77.2 


Monthly averages 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

January 

103.2 

96.5 

96.4 

95.9 

92.5 

78.2 

67.3 

February 

102.0 

95.8 

95.8 

95.4 

91.4 

76.8 

66.3 

March 

100.6 

94.7 

95.5 

96.1 

90.2 

76.0 

66.0 

April 

100.3 

94.1 

96.6 

95.5 

90.0 

74.8 

65.5 

May 

100.5 

94.2 

97.5 

94.7 

88.8 

73.2 

64.4 

June 

100.4 

94.1 

96.7 

95.2 

86.8 

72.1 

63.9 

July 

99.5 

94.3 

97.4 

96.5 

84.4 

72.0 

64.5 

August 

99.1 

95.2 

97.6 

96.3 

84.3 

72.1 

65.2 

September 

99.7 

96.3 

98.6 96.1 

84.4 

71.2 

65.3 

October 

99.4 

96.6 

96.7 

95.1 

83.0 

70.3 

64.4 

November 

98.4 

96.3 

95.8 

93.5 

81.3 

70.2 

63.9 

December 

97.9 

96.4 

95.8 

93.3 

79.6 

68.6 

62.6 

Year 

100.0 

95.4 

96.7 

95.3 

86.4 

73.0 

64.8 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

January 

61.0 

72.2 

78.8 

80.6 

85.9 

80.9 

76.9 

February 

59.8 

73.6 

79.5 

80.6 

86.3 

79.8 

76.9 

March 

60.2 

73.7 

79.4 

' 79.6 

87.8 

79.7 

76.7 

April 

60.4 

73.3 

80.1 

79.7 

88.0 

78.7 

76.2 

May 

62.7 

73.7 

80.2 

78.6 

87.4 

78.1 

76.2 

June 

65.0 

74.6 

79.8 

79.2 

87.2 

78.3 

75.6 

July 

68.9 

74.8 

79.4 

80.5 

87.9 

78.8 

75.4 

August 

69.5 

76.4 

80.5 

81.6 

87.5 

78.1 

75.0 

September 

70.8 

77.6 

80.7 

81.6 

87.4 

78.3 

79.1 

October 

71.2 

76.5 

80.5 

81.5 

85.4 

77.6 

79.4 

November 

71.1 

76.5 

80.6 

82.4 

83.3 

77.5 

79.2 

December 

70.8 

76.9 

80.9 

84.2 

81.7 

77.0 

79.2 

Year 

65^ 



8^ 

8^ 

Tsle 
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reasonably accurate quotations are readily obtainable are 
included in this particular series, which now includes between 
800 and 900 price series. Compiling data for such an index from 
the principal markets of the country requires a well-organized 
reporting system and a carefully arranged procedure which 
defines the qualities of the goods included in the index and deter- 
mines methods of selection for the figures to be recorded. The 
index number is “broken down” into various groups of com- 



Fig. 8*1. — Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1810-1939. 
(1926 = 100.) Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


modifies, and indexes for these various subdivisions are also 
published. Figure 8-2 illustrates this procedure as it applies to 
the cost-of-living index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The figure compares indexes for each of the six com- 
ponent series and the general index. 

CALCULATION OF INDEX NUMBERS 

Selecting a base. — Although the term base may have more 
than one meaning, it ordinarily implies the period chosen toj 
represent 100 per cent. No absolute rules can be stated for 
the selection of a base for a series of index numbers or relatives, • 
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Fig. 8*2.— Index Numbers of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage-Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Large Cities, 
1935-1940, by Classes of Goods. (Average 1935-39 = 100.) Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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but several considerations deserve mention. In the first place, 
it should be noted that the base may be a single year or it may 
be a composite of several years. Many business series are, for 
instance, based on the average of the years 1923 through 1925, 
or that of 1935 through 1939. Usually, the base is selected to 
represent what is believed to be a fairly typical or normal period 
in which few unusual factors influenced the data under con- 
sideration. In other cases, however, where data have not been 
long available or where no satisfactory judgment as to what is 
typical is possible, the first year’s figures may be taken for 
basing purposes. Again, where data are to be used for some 
specific comparison, it is desirable to select a particular period 
/feonformable with this objective. Thus, if the relatives are to 
show changes since pre-w'ar or pre-depression periods, 1913 or 
1928 might reasonably be selected as a base. It is well to keep > 
in mind, however, that the more distant the base, the less ‘ 
dependable are comparisons with that base. 

Finally, it should be understood that, while the selection of 
an appropriate base is frequently important, it is usually pos- 
sible to adjust bases from one period to another without serious 
difficulty, as will be indicated in a subsequent section of this 
chapter. 

A simple index. — In order to center attention upon the 
basic principle involved in the calculation of index numbers, 
reference will first be made to the method of securing relatives 
for a single series. Table 8-2 demonstrates the construction 
of such an index. 

In column 2 of Table 8-2 are summarised the numbers of 
workers involved in industrial disputes in the United States for 
the period 1916 to 1939. The numbers are fairly large, and com- 
parison of one year with another is made difficult by this fact. 
In column 3, however, the number of workers involved in each 
year has been stated simply as a percentage of the number in 
the first year, which is taken as the base for the series. This 
column represents a series of simple index numbers obtained by 
dividing each given number by the number in the base year 
and expressing the result as a percentage, that is, multiplying 
it by 100. Thus, the index is (1,466,695 - 5 - 1,599,917) 100 = 92 
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for 1934. Comparison of the different years is clearly facili- 
tated by reference to these relatives. 

TABLE 8-2 

Workers Involved in Industrial Disputes, 1916-1939 


Year 

Numbers 

Index numbers 
or relatives 
(1916 = 100) 

1916 

1,599,917 

100 

1917 

1,227,254 

77 

1918 

1,239,989 

78 

1919 

4,160,238 

260 

1920 

1,463,054 

91 

1921 

1,099,247 

69 

1922 

1,612,562 

101 

1923 

756,584 

47 

1924 

654,641 

41 

1925 

428,416 

27 

1926 1 

329,592 

21 

1927 

349,434 

22 

1928 

357,145 

22 

1929 

230,463 

14 

1930 

158,114 

10 

1931 

279,299 

17 

1932 

242,826 

15 

1933 

788,995 

49 

1934 

1,466,695 

92 

1935 

1,117,213 

70 

1936 

788,648 

49 

1937 

1,860,621 

116 

1938 

688,376 • 

43 

1939 

1,170,962 

73 


Composite index numbers. — Most index numbers in com- 
mon use, however, are not simple in the sense that they involve 
only one series of data. For instance, reference may be made 
to the abbreviated index of farm prices in the middle west, 
presented in Example 8-1, which illustrates the calculation of 
a composite index. By an appropriate weighting process, an 
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average price is first calculated for the several commodities in 
1929, and a similar average of these prices is also calculated for 
1932. Relatives or index numbers are then computed, in order 
to measure the change of prices between the two dates, by 
expressing the later data as a ratio to the earlier. Cost-of- 
living indexes are another illustration of this type of com- 
parison. 

Example 8-1 

A PRICE INDEX, COMMON AGGREGATIVE METHOD 


Data: Prices of selected agricultural products and typical pre-depression 
marketings in the middle west. 


Com- 

modities 

Units 

(thou- 

sands 

of) 

Typical 

market- 

ings 

Qu, 

1929 

1932 

Prices 

Vo 

Product 

PoQw 

Prices 

Pi 

Product 

PiQv, 

Cattle 

Hay 

Corn 

Butter 

Eggs 

cwt. 

ton 

bushel 

pound 

dozen 

187 

6 

1,411 

2,697 

2,078 

$10.78 

10.66 

0.77 

0.46 

0.26 

$2,015.86 

63.96 

1,086.47 

1,240.62 

540.28 

$4.91 

7.60 

0.23 

0.20 

0.11 

$918.17 

45.60 

324.53 

539.40 

228.58 

Totals 

^Paqw = 4,947. 19 

^PiQw = 2,056.28 

Index numbers 

= 100 (%) 

^VoQto 

^ = 41.6(%) 

^PoQw 


The aggregative method. — The method illustrated in the 
example just referred to is merely an adaptation of a weighted 
average. The weights selected are the quantities of these com- 
modities ordinarily marketed. As will be seen later, it would 
not do to use variable weights representing the actual market- 
ings of each given period of time, since this would introduce into 
the result a factor representing quantity changes, whereas it is 
required that price changes alone should be measured. Hence, 
identical weights, representing typical marketings, are used for 
both periods. 
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From the standpoint of a weighted average, the prices 
represent the measure (m), and the quantities represent the 
frequencies or weights; that is, they represent the number of 
times the price would be expended under normal conditions. 
The tabulation, however, does not take the form of a frequency 
distribution, nor are class intervals involved. Nevertheless, 
the average may be obtained in accordance with the usual 
formula, 

,, Smtt; Sm/ 

M - — — or -~ 

N 

although the division by N is omitted as unnecessary, because 
the average price at the two successive dates is in itself unim- 
portant. What is important is the ratio of the average price at 
the later period to the average price at the initial period,' and 
this ratio is the same for the Smto’s as for the M’s; that is 
(using subscripts 1 and 2 to indicate the first and second years, 
respectively), 

hm^w , "Zniiw _ 'Sirn^w 
'Lw hvo 2wi«; 

In Example 8-1 the total 'Lmw for 1929 is found to be 
$4,947.19, and for the later date, $2,066.28. These aggregates 
may themselves be regarded as index numbers, since they repre- 
sent the composite change in prices. Their importance, how- 
ever, lies in their ratio to each other; and they may each be 
multiplied or divided by the same number, since this does not 
change their ratio. If each is divided by the 1929 aggregate 
($4,947.19), they become 100 (per cent) and 41.6 (per cent), 
respectively. As has been noted, the year or other period thus 
represented by 100 is called the base, and a year compared with 
it is called a given year. In references to such index numbers 
the per cent sign is generally omitted. 

. ^The question may arise, why should not prices be weighted by the actual 
quantities, and the effect of a change in quantity be discounted by dividing by 
'LWy or N* This is the method which obviously would be used in averaging the prices 
of successive purchases of the same commodity. The answer is that such a method 
would give variable results depending upon the units employed, as pounds or tons, 
feet or yards, etc. Hence, it would be indeterminate. But if units could be stand- 
ardized this would be the logical method. See footnote on next page. 
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This system of computing an index number is called the 
common aggregative method. It is one of the most frequently 
used methods, although it is not entirely above criticism from a 
strictly mathematical standpoint. Such criticism generally 
lioints to the fact that the method in effect averages numbers 
that do not logically constitute the basis for an average, since 
they represent prices of diverse commodities. The validity of 
the method as a most useful and workable approximation, how- 
ever, has been established by comparison with more logically 
justifiable methods and by experience as well.‘ 

An index of quantity. — It is frequently desirable to measure 
changes in the physical volume of production, marketing, or 
other business activity from time to time, irrespective of price 
changes in the same period. An index that permits such com- 
parisons is called a quantity index. Such an index is so con- 

‘ It has often been objected that the quantities held constant should not be 
regarded as weights. It is said that they represent diverse units (hundredweights, 
bushels, yards, etc.) which cannot properly be added. As in other cases, however, 
such a procedure is justified by the logic of the process (e.g., cross products in cor- 
relation, page 331), which reduces the items thus treated to abstract numbers. 
Pricing is essentially a market process which renders commensurable the physical 
units of diverse commodities in terms of equal values, such as a dollar’s worth. Thus 
the data of Example 8*1 may be rewritten making quantities the number of dollar’s 
worth marketed at standard (po) prices, thus: 


1929 

1932 

Qw 

Po 

PoQw 

Pi 

piqv> 

2,016.86 

1 

2,016.86 

0.46647 

918.16 

63.96 

1 

63.96 

0.71296 

46.60 

1,086.47 

1 

1,086.47 

0.29870 

324.63 

1,240.62 

1 

1,240.62 

0.43478 

639.40 

640.28 

1 

640.28 

0.42308 

228.68 

4,947. 19 


4,947.19 


2,056.28 

Weighted averages: 


Po = 1.00 


pi = 0.416 

Index numbers: 


100 


41.6 


As thus stated the weights (g^?) may properly be added, and the weighted averages 
of po and pi, written as percentages, represent the required price index numbers. 
But if the original typical marketings are applied as abstract weights to the prices, 
the same index numbers are more conveniently obtained as ratios of the weighted 
totals. 
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structed as to take account of the number of tons, bushels, 
kilowatt-hours, or other units which must be averaged or aggre- 
gated to provide a composite measure. An excellent example 

Indvx 



Fra. 8-3. — ^Federal Reserve Indexes of Industrial Production in the United States; 
Old Index and 1940 Revision. Source: Federal Reeerve BtiUelin, Vol. 26, No. 8, 

August, 1940, p. 764. 


of such an index is the Index of Industrial Production com- 
piled hy Uie Federal Reserve Board. This index as revised in 
1940 (see Table 8-3 and Fig. 8*3) brings together a wide r^ge 




TABLE 8-3 

Indexes op Industmal Production, United States, 1923-1940 


(1940 revision, unadjusted for seasonal change, 1935-1939 average = 100.) 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin^ August, 1940, and succeeding issues.^ 


Month 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January 

82 

83 

87 

91 

93 

91 

li 

96 

75 

February 

85 

87 

89 

94 

97 

95 

19 

100 

79 

March 

89 

87 

90 

96 

100 

97 

no 

98 

81 

April 

91 

84 

90 

95 

97 

97 

113 

100 

82 

May 

93 

81 

91 

95 

99 

99 

115 

99 

82 

June 

92 

77 

89 

95 

97 

98 

115 

95 

78 

Ji.ly 

89 

74 

89 

93 

93 

97 

112 

88 

75 

August 

89 

78 

91 

98 

96 

102 

114 

87 

74 

September 

89 

83 

92 

102 

97 

106 

117 

89 

73 

October 

89 

85 

95 

102 

96 

107 

. 114 

86 

70 

November 

86 

85 

95 

98 

91 

104 

103 

80 

67 

December 

SO 

83 

90 

92 

87 

99 

93 

74 

63 

Annual index 

88 

82 

91 

96 

95 

99 

no 

91 

75 


Month 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

January 

62 

56 

69 

80 

91 

112 

82 

98 

117 

February 

63 

58 

75 

85 

91 

115 

82 

99 

113 

March 

62 

54 

79 

86 

94 


84 

100 

112 

April 

59 

59 

81 

84 

100 

122 

82 

98 

112 

May 

57 

69 

82 

84 

103 

125 

81 

99 

116 

June 

55 

79 

80 

85 

103 

120 

81 

102 

121 

July 

52 

84 

73 

84 

103 

118 

85 

102 

118 

August 

54 

81 

73 

87 

106 

120 

90 

103 

120 

September 

60 

80 

72 

90 

108 

115 

95 

116 

129 

October 

62 

74 

73 

94 

111 

no 

99 

126 

134 

November 

59 

68 

71 

95 

114 

97 

102 

126 

135 

December 

55 

67 

74 

94 

114 

86 

100 

124 

135 

Annual index 

58 

69 

75 

87 

103 

113 

88 

108 

122 


^ The entire index, with comments on the revision and with detailed series unad- 
justed and adjusted for seasonality, is available in the Survey of Current Business^ 
20(8), August, 1940, pp. 11-18. Items for 1919 to 1922, inclusive, chained from the 
unrevised index are also included. For a criticism of the new index see Cleveland 
Trust Company Business Bulletin, September 16, 1940, p. 4. 
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of data representing the output of shops, factories, mines, and 
various processing units. The general index is published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin and in the Survey of Current Business, 
as are subsidiary indexes representing its major components. 
The index is broken down into two major divisions, manu- 
factures and minerals, which are based upon 81 individual 
production series, of which 28 were added to the earlier (1927) 
index. The division described as manufactures includes indexes 
representing iron and steel, automobiles, food products, air- 
craft, furniture, rayon, and many others, while the minerals 
division presents indexes of coal, iron-ore, lead, petroleum, gold, 
silver, etc. Agriculture and building construction are not 
directly represented in the index, although changes in these 
fields appear indirectly, since agricultural fluctuations are 
reflected in the foods division and changes in construction show 
up in connection with the various materials entering into such 
construction. 

In order that relatives involved in the index may be more 
strictly comparable from month to month, data are often 
reduced to average output per working day, and a parallel series 
of relatives, adjusted for seasonal variations, is always available 
from the same sources. The significance of this adjustment 
will be given special attention in a subsequent chapter. 

The essential principle involved in the construction of a 
quantity index, or an index of physical volume, as it is frequently 
called, is similar to that featuring the price index already 
described. Production figures are recorded as if for averaging, 
with typical prices in the given markets as weights. These 
prices or weights must be held constant from one date to 
another, just as quantity weights are held constant in Example 
8-1. As in Example 8>1, also, it is not necessary to divide by 
the sum of the weights, since the aggregates themselves express 
the required ratios. The procedure, therefore, differs from that 
of Example 8-1 only in that the position of prices and quantities 
is reversed. That is, in a price index, actual prices are multi- 
plied by constant (typical) quantities; in a quantity index, 
actual quantities are multiplied by constant (typical) prices. 
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The method of calculating a quantity index is illustrated by 
reference to brief data in Example 8 • 2. 

Example 8-2 


A QUANTITY INDEX, COMMON AGGREGATIVE METHOD 

Data: Approximate production and typical prices of five commodities (United 
States). Prices in 1920 arbitrarily accepted as typical. 


Commodity 

Units 

(millions 

omitted) 

Typical 

Prices 

1928 

1929 

Produc- 

tion 

Value 

Produc- 

tion 

Value 

Pw 


PwQo 


Pto9i 

Pig iron 

Long tons 

$21.00 

38 

798.0 

42 

882.0 

Bituminous coal 

Short tons 

4.30 

501 

2,154.3 

535 

2,300.5 

Cement 

Barrels 

1.74 

176 

306.24 

170 

295.8 

Corn 

Bushels 

0.75 

2,819 

2,114.25 

2,535 

1,901.25 

Wheat 

Bushels 

1.45 

915 

1,326.75 

813 

1,178.85 

Product totals 

= 

6,699.54 

= 

6,558.40 

Index numbers 


Sp„go _ 

100 (%) 

^pwQi 

97.9 (%) 




2pu.9o 





Longer time periods. — Methods of computing index numbers 
of price and quantity described in preceding paragraphs are the 
ones most commonly employed. As has been suggested, the 
definition of data and their collection, together with the choice 
of appropriate weights, involve the exercise of discretion and 
judgment, so that comparable index numbers emanating from 
different sources will be subject to some variation. 

In Examples 8-1 and 8*2, comparison involves two years 
only. The same method, however, may be repeated for succes- 
sive years or for convenient subdivisions, such as months or 
weeks. If weights are selected for months, separate weights for 
each month are preferable, and a similar procedure is desirable 
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in comparing weekly data. These variable weights are, of 
course, the typical figures for the designated periods. When an 
index is continuous for many years, the weights are frequently 
revised in order to keep them more closely in line with what is 
typical. Such revision may be made at stated intervals, as 
every five o-- ten years, or as occasion may seem to demand. 
Over very long periods of time, index numbers relating to such, 
data as costs of living, if they are not so revised, may not have 
great significance because of changes in buying habits. For 
that reason, and in an effort to reduce the errors occasioned in 
changing weights, most business indexes are commonly limited 
to staple commodities, such as basic foodstuffs and metals. 

An index of value. — In practice, index numbers of prices (P) 
and of physical quantities (Q) are computed for many markets. 
But so-called indexes of values produced or exchanged (7) are 
also, sometimes calculated. 

A value index in its simplest form may be illustrated by the 
index of sales which is sometimes computed by individual firms 
dr corporations, or even by separate departments of such con- 
cerns. ‘ The aggregates for such an index may readily be 
obtained from the accoimting department in the form of sales 
totals, in dollars. Returned merchandise is usually deducted 
if significant in amount and of variable proportions. The 
aggregates thus obtained may readily be reduced to index num- 
bers expressed as a percentage of a selected base, just as was 
done for price and quantity indexes. 

It is important to observe that the original data represented 
by the sales aggregates consists of units of goods listed at the 
actual sales price. The problem of selecting weights does not 
arise. The form of calculation from original data is therefore 
as illustrated in Example 8-3, though in practice, as just indi- 
cated, the aggregates might be available directly. 

Value indexes might also be prepared for data on business, 
such as ^a^ debits for cities, states, or the nation as a whole. 
These figures represent bank debits to individual accounts, that 

^ The Survey of Current Business carries indexes of retail sales in small towns and 
rural areas, which may be cited as indexes of value. It also carries aggregates of 
income in dollars for the nation, which might readily be reduced to index numbers. 
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is, checks drawn and cashed. Since the large majority of these 
checks represent sales (Zpq), the aggregates may be regarded 
as a rough indication of business change, though they may be 
distorted by excessive speculative transactions, bankruptcy 
transfers, or other unusual items. When divided by total 
deposits in corresponding banks, they also throw some light on 
the rate of currency circulation. 

Example 8*3 

A VALUE INDEX: SALES OF CLOTHING 

Data: Abbreviated data of goods sold and selling prices in Department X 
of a certain department store for designated periods. Quantities (g) sold, 
selling price (p), and value (») for each grade of goods. 


Item 

1938 (base) 

1939 

January 

February 

March 


Q 

P 

V 

Q 

P 

V 

Q 

P 

V 

■ 

P 

9 

Suits: 













Grade A 

31 

42,00 


25 


1,000.00 

15 

38.50 

577.50 

27 

37.50 

1,012.50 

Grade B 

65 

32.50 

2,112.50 

61 

32.50 

1,982.50 

45 

30.00 


64 

29.00 

1,856.00 

Grade C 

87 

24.75 

2,153.25 

85 

23.50 

1,997.50 

51 

22.75 

1,160.25 

86 

20.00 

1,720.00 

Grade D 

88 

19.50 

■Pr4 !;»:♦] 

90 

■tZKillB 

1,620.00 

48 

15.00 

mfKdio] 

91 

16.00 

1,456.00 

Overcoats: 













Grade A 

18 

45.00 

810.00 

15' 

42.25 

633.75 

10 

38.75 

387.50 

20 

35.00 

700.00 

Grade B 

25 

82.50 

812.50 

24 


720.00 

13 

27.50 

357.50 

26 

25.00 

650.00 

Grade C 

35 

25.00 


30 

22.50 

675.00 

18 

20.00 


38 

18.50 

703.06 

Totals 

Xpq = $9,781.25 

Zpg - $8,628.75 

= $4,912.75 

Xpq » $8,097.50 

Index 













numbers 



100.00 



88.22 



50.23 



82.79 


“Splicing” and linking. — Within reasonable limits it is per- 
missible to change the base of a series of index numbers by 
dividing each item by the one which is to be reduced to 100. 
This procedure is based upon a recognition of the nature of index 
numbers as a series of ratios, so that a common multiplier or 
divisor has no effect on their interrelationships. The process is 
merely an extension of the principle that both terms of a fraction 
may be simultaneously multiplied or divided by a constant 
without altering the value of the fraction. For example, refer- 
ence may be made to the index numbers of wholesale prices in 
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the United States for the years 1926-1932 inclusive. They 
may be summarized as follows: 

1926 = 100.0 

1927 = 96.4 

1928 = 96.7 

1929 = 95.3 

1930 = 86.4 

1931 = 73.0 

1932 = 64.8 

Suppose that for certain reasons it is desirable to emphasize 
comparisons of all other years with 1929, i.e., to reestablish the 
series upon a 1929 base. The desired change may be made by 
t dividing each index by the index for 1929, namely, 95.3, in which 
' case the series appears as follows. (For convenience each divi- 
dend is simultaneously multiplied by 100, thus retaining the 


percentage form.) 

Index 



Index 

Year 

(1926 = 100) 


(1929 = 100) 

1926 

100.0 

95.3 


104.9 

1927 

95.4 

95.3 


100.1 

1928 

96.7 

95.3 

= 

101.5 

1929 

95.3 4- 

95.3 

= 

100.0 

1930 

86.4 4- 

95.3 

= 

90.7 

1931 

73.0 4- 

95.3 


76.6 

1932 

64.8 4- 

95.3 


68.0 


Since indexes may thus be changed by means of a common 
factor or divisor, it is possible to combine into a single index 
partial indexes which overlap. For example, suppose that there 
has been computed in a certain city an index of the cost of living 
for the years 1926 to 1930, as follows: 

Cost of Living, City A, 1926-1930 


1926 

100 

1927 

98 

1928 

96 

1929 

96 

1930 

93 


Suppose, also, that this index was discontinued and another 
index purporting to cover the same field of prices was calculated 
for the years 1930 to 1933, inclusive, as follows: 
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Cost op Living, Citv A, 1930-1935 


1930 

100 

1931 

90 

1932 

82 

1933 

81 


These two indexes may be combined into a single index by 
changing either of them so that it agrees with the other in 1930. 
Thus, each item in the first series may be divided by 0.93 (or 
multiplied by 1/0.93 = 1.0753), so bringing the series to 100 in 
1930, in agreement wdth the second. Or, if it is desirable to 
preserve the original base (1926), each item in the second series 
might be multiplied by 0.93 so that the series, on a 1926 base, 

^OUld be: jgg2^ jggg^ 


as appended to the first series. By either process, the two 
indexes are combined, and any further change of base can be 
made. This process is known as “splicing.” ‘ 


^ If the indexes overlap by two or more years, it might be advisable to total each 
index in the overlapping years (or in the most representative yeai-s) , and to find the 
ratio of one sum to the other. This ratio could then be used as a common multiplier 
or divisor to equalize the two sums. There would probably remain some disagree- 
ment in the two indexes for the overlapping years, but this could be eliminated by 
averaging the two figures for each such year. For example, suppose that two abbre- 
viated indexes in the same field, overlapping in the years 1928 and 1929, appear 


as follows 


' 

Index A 


Year 


Index B 


1927 


60 



1928 


61 

83 


1929 


65 

90 


1930 



81 


In combining them, the ratio 


83 4-90 
61 4-65 


1 . 373 indicates that index B, in these two 


years, is 1.373 times as great as index A. If they are combined upon the base of 
index A, index B must be divided by this factor. If the new base is to be that of 
index B, then index A must be multiplied by 1.373. An average of the conflicting 
items in each overlapping year is taken as the final index number, as follows: 


Year 

Index A X 1.373 

Index B 

^‘Spliced 

1927 

82.4 


82.4 

1928 

83.8 

83 

83.4 

1929 

89.2 

90 

89.6 

1930 

.... 

81 

81.0 


The same process of averaging is necessary if the combined index is calculated on 
the base of index A, in which event index B for each year is divided by 1.373. (This 
method sometimes becomes very complicated when several overlapping indexes are 
combined, but the procedure is as indicated, except that the geometric mean may 
be preferred.) 
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Deflating a value index. — If, in a given statistical field, an 
index of value (actual prices times actual quantities, aggregated 
and compared) and an index of prices are available, an index of 
quantity may obviously be obtained by the simple process of 
dividing the former index by the latter (V -f- P — Q). 

In practice, this principle, which is so clear in the abstract, 
becomes somewhat obscure because of the difficulty of obtaining 
indexes that are exactly comparable. However, when suitable 
indexes are obtainable, the process is comparatively simple. 
For example, an index of money wages may be divided by an 
index of the cost of living in order to measure changes in so-called 
real wages, that is, in the quantity of goods wages will buy. 
As an illustration the following figures have been selected from 
a certain industrial company: 


Year 

Wage per Week 

Cost of Living 

1926 

$25.60 

100.0 

1927 

26.20 

99.1 

1928 

26.50 

96.8 

1929 

26.90 

96.7 

1930 

26.60 

95.0 


In order to reduce money wages to real wages it may be 
advisable first to reduce them to an index having the same base 
as the cost-of-living index. After this has been done, the wage 
index thus obtained may be divided by the cost-of-living index. 
The resulting quotients constitute an index of real wages, as 
follows: 


Year 

Money Wages 

Inrekes 

Cost of Living 

Real Wages 

1926 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 

102,7 

99.1 

103.6 

1928 

103.9 

96.8 

107,3 

1929 

105.6 

96.7 

109.1 

1930 

104.3 

95.0 

109.8 


These figures indicate that in this particular group, real wages — 
that is, the quantity of goods which money wages would buy — 
were rising during the period in question. Money wages, how- 
ever, accounted for only a part of this rise, a large part of the 
change arising out of the decline in the cost of living (cf. Fig. 8-2, 
page 180). 

It is not essential, of course, that wage figures be first 
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reduced to an index. If, for example, money wages had been 
divided by the cost-of-living index, weekly wages thus deflated 
would have expressed the change in real wages just as accurately. 
Thus expressed as deflated dollars, they could be designated as 
wages in terms of 1926 purchasing power and could have been 
reduced to an index if desired. Again, money wages are some- 
times divided by wholesale prices to compare them with other 
manufacturing costs. Sometimes, also, values in special fields 
are divided by a general price index in order to remove the 
effect of the changing value of the dollar. The resulting index 
may then be described as a value index with variations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar in general markets removed. 
Broadly speaking, any aggregates or indexes, no matter what 
the base, if they express correctly the relative change in value 
exchanged and prices, may be thus divided (F -j- P) to measure 
relative changes in quantities.' 

The process of deflation thus described has many practical 
uses in connection with the measurement of business trends. 
For example, series of data such as bank debits, which represent 
the changing volume of check transactions, may be deflated in 
order to suggest the physical volume of business. Similarly, 
export figures, commonly quoted in dollars, may be deflated to 
express physical volume of exports, although if this is done it 
may be difficult to obtain a suitable price index. Many similar 
situations arise in the course of statistical analysis.® 

Reference has been made in preceding paragraphs to the 
use of an “appropriate” index in deflating, and it may be worth 
while to express a word of caution in this connection.® Such an 


^ Use of the term ^‘deflation'' in this connection deserves brief explanation. The 
term came into use during the first World War when dollar wages and other values 
were rapidly rising. When these values were divided by an appropriate price index, 
the apparent rise was naturally reduced, hence they were said to be deflated. The 
term was then extended to cover other cases where a value index or an actual value 
is divided by a price index. 

^ A special case of deflation is 1 -4- P, which indicates changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, in the markets represented by P. 

* Indexes of payrolls (see Fig. 8*4) are often used to suggest changes in business 
activity and are sometimes divided by an employment index. The quotient may 
then be deflated by a cost-of-living index. This practice is objectionable because in 
various stages of the business cycle the composition of the labor force with respect 
to higher^ and lower-paid workers changes materially. 




Fiq. 8*4. — Indexes of Employment and Payrolls in Manufacturing Industries, 1919-1940. (1923-25 = 100.) Source: Monthly 

Labor RevieWy April, 1940, p. 1006. 
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index must be appropriate in that it is relevant to the data it is 
used to deflate, and it must be appropriate in that the adjust- 
ment it makes represents the sort of deflation that is assumed. 
For instance, in deflating money wages to obtain a measure of 
real wages, it is highly important that the deflating index repre- 
sent living costs rather than wholesale prices, or farm prices, or 
the prices of foods, rents, or some other individual item or group 
of items within the general scope of living costs. Moreover, it is 
important that the cost-of-living index represent such costs for 
the group whose wages are being deflated; that it is not limited 
to some part of them. It is not uncommon, for instance, to find 
professional salaries deflated by the current indexes of living 
costs, most of which refer to laboring families. Obviously, such 
practice is objectionable, since the budgets of the two groups are 
not closely comparable. Again, such income may be deflated 
by an index that refers to but one locality and that not the one 
involved. To be appropriate, an index must avoid all such 
deficiencies. 1 

For these and related reasons, cost-of-living indexes must be 
used with special caution. They may readily become mislead- 
ing as a result of shifts in consumption. Until recently, the 
most widely used of these indexes were based primarily on budget 
studies made at the time of the first World War, although it is 
apparent that consumption habits in foods, clothing, amuse- 
ments, transportation, house furnishings, and other major 
budget items have undergone a long series of significant changes 
in the past twenty years. In recognition of this fact, some 
changes in methods of calculation of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index were introduced in 1935, and, in 1940, the 
Bureau announced a comprehensive new index based on aver- 
age costs in the 1935-1939 period.* However, no satisfactory 

1 There are two commonly used, nation-wide cost-of-living indexes for the United 
States, one of which is prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board 
(monthly) and the other of which is published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Both series have been based upon budget studies that are now antiquated. (See 
Dale Yoder, Labor Economics and Labor Problems, New York, McGraw-JIill Book 
Co., 1939, pp. 260-254.) 

* For an extended discussion of the method of calculating the new index, see 
‘*The Bureau of Labor Statistics^ New Index of Cost of Living,” Monthly Labor 
Review, 61 (2), August. 1940, pp. 367-404. 
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method of keeping such an index up to date has been de- 
vised. 

Inteipolating. — Many problems arise in the process of gather- 
ing, editing, and analyzing data for index numbers that are diffi- 
cult to forecast and for which no exact rules of procedure can be 
given. Sometimes, for example, it is necessary to interpolate a 
missing item. To illustrate, it may be assumed that monthly, 
figures on bank debits in a certain area are being compiled from 
1925 to date, but that for one city the data are lacking for 
August, 1935, and that such figures are not obtainable. Per- 
haps it is noted that, in other years, the August figure is nor- 
mally 5 per cent below the average of contiguous July and 
September figures. If this rule seems to be constant, then the 
missing item might be supplied by taking 95 per cent of the 
average of July and September, 1935. If, however, there 
appears to be no definite seasonal change the interpolation might 
be made on the basis of other comparable figures. Perhaps 
bank clearings could be obtained for the given city. Inspection 
would be likely to show that bank clearings, though a little 
smaller than bank debits, run a somewhat parallel course. Sup- 
pose that bank clearings in August, 1935, were found to be 
5 per cent below the average of July and September clearings 
for the same year. It might then be fair to assume that the 
August debits should likewise be 5 per cent below their own 
July and September average, and an estimate could be prepared 
on this assumption. In a similar manner local figures might be 
interpolated from state or national figures, assuming that they 
ordinarily run a parallel course. 

If interpolation cannot be made by reference to other com- 
parable data, it may sometimes be made on the assumption 
that the figures for a short period tend to follow a straight line 
or a simple curve such as a parabola, so that the interpolation 
may be made by reference to a calculated trend, as will be 
explained in the next chapter. 

It should be obvious that no general loile can be made for 
such interpolations, nor is it possible to state to what extent 
they may be applied. Indexes based upon these estimated 
data must necessarily lose in reliability. Hence, in presenting 
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such indexes, the statistician will be careful to make clear the 
nature of the estimates. Good judgment and experience are 
essential in all such adjustments. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 


1 . Use the following data to compute index numbers of value, quantity, and 
price by the common aggregative method, base-weighted (1933 = 100). 




1933 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


2 

P 

V 

Q 

p V 

e 

p V 

Q 

p V 

Q 

P 

Commodity A 

5 

@ 4 = 

20 

6 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Commodity B 

12 

@2 = 

24 

15 

3 

15 

6 

18 

7 

12 

6 

Commodity C 

3 

@ 2 = 

6 

6 

2 

6 

4 

6 

5 

3 

1 


50 

Index 100 


2 . From the following four series of data representing quantities and prices, 
compute index numbers of value, quantity, and price, selecting weights from 
the first year, taken as the base. 

(a) 

1926 1927 1928 1929 

q p q p q p q p 

Commodity A23 43 34 26 

Commodity B35 63 64 56 

Commodity C22 33 51 42 

(h) 

1926 1927 1928 1929 

q p q p q p q p 

Commodity A41 63 85 24 

Commodity B52 63 72 56 

Commodity C32 61 63 34 

(c) 

1926 1927 1928 1929 

q p q p q p q p 

Commodity A 1 2 22.5 1.54 22 

Commodity B22 32 23 42 

Commodity C 14 1.5 4 23 24 

(d) 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

q p q p q p q p 

Commodity A22 33 21.5 4l 

Commodity B42 62 63 81 

Commodity C8'l 61.5 42 42 

8 . The data summarized below roughly approximate annual production and 
prices of three important commodities in the United States for the years 1890- 
1914. (Quantities in millions, prices in dollars.) 
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(а) Compute base-weighted aggregative indexes of value, quantity, and 
price for the combined series. 

(б) Recompute the quantity index using median prices in 1910-1914 as 
weights, namely 3, 2, and 2, for A, B, and C, respectively, and making the 
average of 1910-1914 the base. 

(c) Change the base of the price index obtained in (a) so that the average 
for 1910-1914 is 100; that is, divide P as obtained in (a) by (122 + 112 + 132 
+ 132 + 90) -f* 5 = 117.6. Note that the results will be the same as if com- 
puted as in (6), since quantities in 1890 (5; 10; 10) are in the same ratios as the 
medians of 1910-1914 (10; 20; 20). 


Commodities 


Year 

A 

B 

c 


P 

3 

P 

3 

P 

(Base) 1890 

5 

4 

10 

2 

10 

1 

1891 

6 

4 

11 

1 

11 

2 

1892 

5 

2.8 

10 

1.6 

10 

1.5 

1893 

4 

2 

7 

2 

9 

1 

1894 

4 

3 

8 

1.5 

10 

0.6 

1895 

5 

2.6 

11 

2 

10 

0.4 

1896 

6 

3 

12 

1.5 

10 

0.2 

1897 

6 

2 

13 

1 

12 

1.5 

1898 

• 7 

3 

14 

1 

10 

1.3 

1899 

• 6 

3 

11 

2 

15 

1 

1900 

7 

4 

14 

1.5 

12 

1.5 

1901 

6 

5 

12 

1 

13 

1 

1902 

8 

5 

17 

2 

15 

1 

1903 

7 

4 

15 

2 

16 

1.5 

1904 

8 

5 

16 

1.5 

15 

2 

1905 

9 

4 

17 

2 

18 

1.5 

1906 

10 

3.4 

18 

2 

21 

2 

1907 

8 

5 

20 

1.4 

19 

2 

1908 

9 

3 

16 

3 

16 

1 

1909 

9 

4 

20 

1.9 

17 

2 

1910 

10 

3 

20 

2.1 

18 

2.5 

1911 

9 

2 

19 

2 

20 

2.6 

1912 

10 

5.2 

21 

2 

23 

2 

1913 

10 

5.2 

21 

2 

22 

2 

1914 

9 

2 

18 

1.5 

20 

2 
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Anbwbbs 


X. Ybab 

V 

Q 

P 





1933 

100 

100 

lOO 





1934 

160 

132 

114 





1935 

268 

116 

218 





1936 

384 

144 

258 





1937 

200 

100 

200 





2. (a) Ybab 

V 

Q 

P 

(c) Ybab 

V 

Q 

P 

1926 

100 

100 

100 

1926 

100 

100 

100 

1927 

166 

192 

84 

1927 

170 

160 

105 

1928 

164 

196 

88 

1928 

180 

150 

130 

1929 

200 

156 

136 

1929 

200 

200 

100 

(5) Ybab 

V 

Q 

P 

(d) Year 

V 

Q 

P 

1926 

100 

100 

100 

1936 

100 

100 

100 

1927 

210 

150 

160 

1936 

150 

120 

130 

1928 

360 

170 

196 

1937 

146 

100 

165 

1929 

260 

90 

290 

1938 

100 

140 

110 


8. (a) Indexes for successive years, 1890-1914. 


V 

^piqi 

Base-'Weighted 

V 

^piQi 

^Poqo 

Base-weighted 


Base- weighted 

Q 

Xpoqi 

2)po5o 

P 

Xpiqo 

Q 

Spoqi 

P 

^PoQo 


P 

100 

100 

100 

no 

122 

90 

182 

168 

no 

114 

114 

100 

134 

136 

100 

216 

186 

118 

90 

100 

90 

no 

122 

90 

234 

196 

122 

62 

78 

80 

178 

162 

no 

216 

188 

112 

60 

84 

72 

164 

148 

no 

280 

210 

132 

78 

104 

74 

188 

158 

120 

276 

208 

132 

76 

116 

64 

194 

176 

no 

170 

184 

90 

86 

124 

70 

224 

194 

114 




96 

132 

76 

212 

182 

118 





( 6 ) 


Year 

Q 

1890 

60.2 

1891 

66.6 

1892 

60.2 

1893 

40.1 

1894 

43.8 

1895 

52.0 

1896 

56.6 

1897 

62.0 

1898 

63,0 


Year 

Q 

1899 

63.9 

1900 

66.6 

1901 

62.0 

1902 

80.3 

1903 

75.7 

1904 

78.6 

1906 

88.5 

1906 

98.5 


Year 

Q 

1907 

93.1 

1908 

83.0 

1909 

92.2 

1910 

96.7 

1911 

95.8 

1912 

107.7 

1913 

105.8 

1914 

94.0 
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(c) 


Year 

P 

Year 

P 

Year 

P 

1890 

85 

1899 

77 

1907 

100 

1891 * 

85 

1900 

85 

1908 

94 

1892 

77 

1901 

77 

1909 

100 

1893 

68 

1902 

94 

1910 

104 

1894 

61 

1903 

94 

1911 

95 

1895 

63 

1904 

102 

1912 

112 

1896 

54 

1905 

94 

1913 

112 

1897 

60 

1906 

97 

1914 

77 

1898 

65 






B. Problems 


4 . Prepare a series of index numbers representing the annual volume of 
passenger car sales by General Motors from 1929 to 1939 inclusive, using the 
data of Problem 5, Chapter IV, page 82. Use the year 1929 as a base. 

6. Use the following table of annual prices of commodities as marketed by 
Iowa farmers for the years indicated, together with quantity weights based on 
the years 1925-1929, to calculate price indexes for these years, by the common 
aggregative method. 


Years 

Hogs 

(cwt.) 

Cattle 

(cwt.) 

Sheep 

(cwt.) 

Corn 

(bu.) 

Oats 

(bu.) 

Wheat 

(bu.) 

Hay 

(ton) 

Butter 

(lb.) 

(doz.) 

Poultry 

(lb.) 

1910-14 

7.304 

6.388 


n 

0.345 

0.860 

9.822 

0.254 

0.169 

0.098 

1915-19 

12.562 

9.668 


WSM 

0.540 

1.668 

13.648 

0.376 

0.278 

0.158 

1920-24 


7.650 

6.052 

0.718 

0.402 

1.244 

12.658 

iigllil 

0.262 

0.176 

1925 


8.49 

7.46 

^ 0.90 

0.38 

1.41 

11.23 

0.41 

0.260 

0.180 

1926 

11.60 

7.99 

6.89 

0.61 

0.34 

1.28 

13.97 


0.260 

0.197 

1927 

9.54 

8.97 

6.56 

0.74 

0.41 

1.22 

13.38 


0.210 

0.180 

1928 

8.65 



0.81 

0.42 

USil 


0.46 

0.250 

0.200 

1929 

9.41 


6.52 

0.78 

0.39 

lEl 

11.44 

0.46 


0.194 

1930 

8.80 

9.17 

4.67 

0.70 

0.33 

0.77 

9.31 


0.190 

0.154 

1931 

5.64 

6.50 

2.88 

0.43 

0.21 

0.44 

8.29 


usa 

0.137 

1932 


4.95 

1.98 

0.23 

0.15 

0.37 

7.66 

0.20 

Wm 

0.095 

1933 

3.33 

4.34 

2.25 

0.27 

0.22 

0.69 

5.36 

ISSU 

IBS 

0.075 

1934 

4.15 


2.78 

0.57 

0.39 

0.88 

11.16 

0.24 

IIS 

0.103 

1935 

8.66 

8.16 

3.81 

0.72 

0.32 

0.88 


0.29 


0.143 

1936 

9.30 

7.34 

3.70 

0.76 

0.34 

1.03 

8.80 

0.33 

0.181 

0.137 

1937 

9.69 

9.05 

Iggml 


0.34 



0.34 

mmM 

0.157 

1938 

7.68 

7.79 

3.26 

0.41 

0.20 


6.57 

0.28 

0.153 

0.131 


Quantity 

weights: 6.388 2.766 0.16719.41012.877 1.453 0.078 39.77830.95629.828 


6. The data summarized herewith represent index numbers of money wages 
and living costs (for manufacturing workers) for the years from 1913 to 1934 
inclusive. Deflate the money wage index to secure a series of indexes of real 
wages for these years. 
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Index Numbers of Wages per Hour and Cost of Living 


Year 

Index numbers of 

ft 

Wages per hour 
(money wages) 

Cost of living 

1913 

100 

100.0 

1914 

102 

103.0 

1915 

103 

105.1 

1916 

111 

118.3 

1917 

128 

142.4 

1918 

162 

174.4 

1919 

184 

188.3 

1920 

234 

208.5 

1921 

218 

177.3 

,, 1922 

208 

167.3 

1923 

217 ^ 

171.0 

1924 

223 

’470j7 


9 226 

175.7 

1926 1 

229 

175.2 

1927 

231 

172.7 

1928 

232 

170.7 

1929 

233 

170.8 

1930 

229 

163.7 

1931 

217 

148.1 

1932 

186 

133.9 

1933 

178 

131.7 

1934 

200 

137.7 


7 . On the basis of the following wage (factory average weekly earnings, 
United States) and cost-of-living data, construct an index of real wages, taking 
1932 as the base year. 


Year 

W’’ages 

Cost of living 

1932 

$18.12 

77.9 

1933 

17.57 

74.9 

1934 

19.14 

79.4 

1935 

21.06 

82.6 

1936 

22.82 

84.8 

1937 

25.14 

88.5 

1938 

22.83 

86.4 
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8. Combine the two wholesale pric^e indexes summarized below into a single 
series having 1890 as the base year: 



Year 

Index A Index B 

(Base A) 

1890 

100 


1911 

150 


1912 

147 98 

Base (B) 

1913 

100 

- 

1914 

no 

<' 

1915 

108 

9. The following two indexes of real wages for the same types i 

living in the same industrial 

area are available to the management of 


Index A 

Index B 

1 ear 

1914 = 100 

1913 = 100 

1924 

135 


•-1925 

143 


1926 

144 

130.7 

1927 

140 

133.8 

1928 


135.9 

1929 


136.4 

1930 


139.9 

1931 


146.5 

1932 


138.9 


(a) Link the two indexes to provide one continuous index with 1914 as a base. 
(&) Link the two indexes to provide one continuous index with 1913 as a base, 
(c) Shift the base of the continuous index to 1929. 


10. The Bureau of I^abor Statistics is now presenting intercity comparisons 
of living costs from which the data below were selected. The data are for 1935 
and are exi)rcssed as j)ercentages of costs in Washington, D. C. 

Recalculate the relatives for each series, using the city most representative 
of your vicinity as a base. 
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City 

Total 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel, etc. 

Misc. 

Washington 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Minneapolis 

98 

92 

111 

77 

134 

106 

Los Angeles 

92 

93 

115 

58 

104 

115 

Butte 

90 

94 

120 

61 

122 

84 

Buffalo 

89 

93 

103 

61 

100 

101 

Denver 

88 

91 

102 

60 

94 

105 

Seattle 

87 

93 

108 

49 

109 

98 

Memphis 

86 

91 

97 

65 

87 

96 

Dallas 

84 

95 

90 

63 

84 

86 

Mobile 

79 ! 

91 

92 

48 

94 

84 


11. Given the following data, representing food prices in a middle-western 
industrial area, calculate indexes of retail food prices for May, 1934, and Febru- 
ary, 1939 (1926 = 100), using the common aggregative method. 




Annual 

Prices (in cents) 

Item 

Unit 

family con- 
sumption 

1926 

May, 1934 

Feb., 1939 

Sirloin 

Pound 

34 

32.0 

27.1 

39.0 

Pork chops 

Pound 

45 

35.5 

24.1 

29.4 

Leg of lamb 

Pound 

2 

35.5 

26.5 

27.9 

Milk, fresh 

Quart 

364 

11.0 

9.0 

12.2 

Butter 

Pound 

53 

49.8 

28.5 

33.0 

Eggs 

Dozen 

53 

41.0 

21.4 

29.9 

Bread 

Pound 

521 

9.5 

8.1 

8.0 

Corn 

No. 2 can 

13 

15.2 

9.6 

10.9 

Sugar 

Pound 

154 

7.1 

5.3 

5.1 

Tea 

Pound 

5 

61.3 

59.3 

70.4 

Raisins 

Pound 

11 

i5.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Potatoes 

Pound 

810 

4.1 

2.5 

2.4 

Coffee 

Pound 

45 

54.0 

29.2 

22.8 


12. The following indexes of value, quantity, and production in the United 
States were compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Plot the three primary indexes (columns 5, 6, and 7) on semi-logarithmic 
paper. 

(For a discussion of the significance of these figures and the method of com- 
pilation, see the Survey of Current Business, May, 1936, and September, 1939.) 
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Estimated Aggregate Value and Physical Volume of Goods Marketed 


AT Wholesale in the United States, 1891>-1938 


Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Aggre- 
gate 
value 
index 
(1929 = 
100) 

Aggre- 
gate 
value of 
domestic 
produc- 
tion 

(millions 
of dollars) 

Imports 
for con- 
sumption 
including 
duties 
paid 
(millions 
of dollars) 

Total 
value cf 
goods 
mar- 
keted at 
whole- 
sale 

Index of 
value 
of goods 
mar- 
keted at 
wliolesale 
(1929 = 
100) 

Index 

of 

whole- 
sale 
pri(*es 
(1929 = 
100) 

Index of 
physical 
volume of 
goods mar- 
keted at 
wholesale 
(1929 = 
100) 





(2+3) 



(5-C) 

1899 

17.9 

14,137 

888 

15,025 

17.9 

54.8 

32.7 

1900 

19.2 

15,163 

1,060 

16,223 

19.3 

58.9 

32.8 

1901 

19.1 

15,084 

1,042 

16,126 

19.2 

58.0 

33.1 

1902 

23.3 

18,401 

1,151 

19,552 

23.3 

61.8 

37.7 

1903 

22.9 

18,086 

1,289 

19,375 

23.1 

62.5 

37.0 

1904 

23.1 

18,243 

1,240 

19,483 

23.2 

62.6 

37.1 

1905 

26.0 

20,534 

1,345 

21,879 

26.1 

63.1 

41.4 

1906 

28.7 

22,666 

1,507 

24,173 

28.8 

64.8 

44.4 

1907 

30.1 

23,772 

1,744 

25,516 

30.4 

68.4 

44.4 

1908 

27.8 

21,955 

1,466 

23,421 

27.9 

66.0 

42.3 

1909 

32.6 

25,746 

1,577 

27,323 

32.6 

70.9 

46.0 

1910 

35.1 

27,721 

1,874 

29,595 

35.3 

73.9 

47.8 

1911 

31.6 

34,956 

i 1,838 

26,794 

31.9 

68.1 

46.8 

1912 

38.2 

30,169 

1 1,946 

32,115 

38.3 

72.5 

52.8 

191.3 

37.7 

29,774 

2,080 

31,854 

38.0 

73.2 

51.9 

1914 

37.5 

29,616 

2,190 

31,806 

37.9 

71.5 

53.0 

1915 

44.1 

34,828 

1,975 

36,803 

43.9 

72.9 

60.2 

1916 

57.8 

45,648 

2,573 

48,221 

57.5 

89.7 

64.1 

1917 

87.5 

69,104 

3,124 

72,228 

86.1 

123.3 

69.8 

1918 

94.3 

74,474 

3,123 

77,597 

92.5 

137.8 

67.1 

1919 

94.7 

74,790 

4,065 

78,855 

94.0 

145.4 

64.6 

1920 

117.1 

92,480 

5,428 

97,908 

116.7 

162.0 

68.9 

1921 

64.3 

50,782 

2,849 

53,631 

63.9 

102.4 

62.4 

1922 

75.0 

59,232 

3,525 

62,757 

74.8 

101.5 

73.7 

1923 

87.9 

69,420 

4,299 

73,719 

87.9 

105.6 

83.2 

1924 

82.5 

65,155 

4,107 

69,262 

82.6 

102.9 

80.3 

1925 

91.0 

71,868 

4,728 1 

76,596 

91.3 

108.6 

84.1 

1926 

94.5 

74,632 

4,998 

79,630 

94.9 1 

104.9 

90.5 

1927 

90.5 

71,473 

4,738 

76,211 

90.8 

100.1 

90.7 

1928 

97.1 

76,686 

4,620 

81,306 

96.9 

101.5 

95.5 

1929 

100.0 

78,976 

4,924 

83,900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1930 

78.5 

61,996 

3,576 

65,572 

78.2 

90.7 

86.2 

1931 

57.8 

45,625 

2,459 

48,084 

57.3 

76.6 

74.8 

1932 

42.7 

33,723 

1,584 

35,307 

42.1 

68.0 

61.9 

1933 

45.0 

35,576 

1,717 

37,293 

44.4 

69.2 

64.2 

1934 

54.3 

42,884 

1,937 

44,821 

53.4 

78.6 

67.9 

1935 

65.1 

51,424 

2,396 

53,820 

64.1 

83.9 

76 4 

1936 

77.0 

60,812 

2,832 

63,644 

75.9 

84.8 

89.5 

1937 

87.4 

69,073 

3,480 

72,553 

86.5 

90.6 

95.5 

1938 

73.2 

57,810 

2,251 

60,061 

71.6 

82.5 

86.8 
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INDEX NUMBERS {Continued) 

In the preceding chapter, attention was directed to the most 
commonly used methods of constructing index numbers. Little 
consideration was there given to the mathematical ^'alidity of 
such relatives. As a matter of fact, however, it should be noted 
that, when these methods and their results are critically 
appraised, they prove to be useful approximations rather than 
exact measures. Indeed, it can be demonstrated that there are 
certain innate inconsistencies in most of the commonly used 
indexes, and there are also methods by means of which these 
shortcomings may be removed or reduced. In this chapter, 
therefore, attention is turned to the most important of tlicse 
inconsistencies and to the adjustments or refinements they sug- 
gest as desirable. 

Fisher’s “ ideal ” index formula. — Professor Irving Fisher 
has criticized the more common methods of constructing index 
numbers on the ground that the use of a single weight may 
occasion an inconsistency or discrepancy in a series of index 
numbers. He has suggested a way out of this difficulty when 
adequate data are available, and attention may well be given 
to his procedure. 

In order to make use of Fisher’s method, it is necessary to 
have both quantity and price data for the period under con- 
sideration. The method then proceeds to the calculation of 
index numbers of quantity, of price, and of the product of 
quantity and price, that is, value. The value index is made 
up in a manner similar to that used in the common aggregative 
method, except that the aggregates are the sum of actual prices 
times actual quantities, no weights being required. The resulting 
aggregates, therefore, reflect a combination of price and quan- 
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tity changes; that is, the income derived from the recorded 
sales. In constructing the price and quantity indexes, the 
weights first employed are selected from the period chosen as a 
base. Hence the resulting indexes are spoken of as base-weighted 
(Pfc and Qb). However, weights selected from each given year 
are indirectly employed as is explained later. The entire com- 
putation of the value index and of aggregative base-weighted 
price and quantity indexes is illustrated with simple data in 
Example 9-1, part I. 

The essential feature of Fisher’s method is a correction that 
is applied to these base-weighted indexes. That some correc- 
tion is desirable is suggested by the fact that, for any given year, 
the product of that year’s price index and the same year’s quan- 
tity index is usually different from the value index for that year. 
Theoretically, the product should equal the value index, just as 
any price multiplied by the quantity sold should represent the 
value. This comparison is known as the factor’s test. 

In the Fisher procedure (see part II of Example 9-1), this 
test is applied by dividing each year’s value index by that year’s 
price index (F = Qr) to see whether it checks with the 

given quantity index. If it does, the base-weighted index is 
taken as final, but if it docs not, the result of the division is 
taken as a second estimate of the quantity index and is set down 
in a separate column (Qr). A second estimate of the price index 
is similarly found by dividing the year’s value index by its quan- 
tity index (F -r- = Pr). The revised indexes thus obtained 

are denoted as reverse-weighted indexes, because they are identi- 
cal with the results that would be obtained if the indexes were 
recalculated with weights chosen from the given year instead of 
the base year. 

After the second estimates of P and Q have been obtained 
for each year in the series, the two estimates are averaged to 
obtain the final result. That is, according to Fisher’s method, 

P = V I\ X Pr, or, approximately, (Pb + Pr) -j- 2 

Q = X Qr, or, approximately, (Qb + Qr) -f- 2 
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Example 9-1 

• FISHER^S IDEAL METHOD 

Data: Assumed price and quantity data, 1926-1929, in dollars per unit 


I. Value index, with price and quantity base-weighted indexes 


Base 

= 1926 



1927 


1928 


1929 

Commodities 

P 

q 

V 

P 

q 


P 

q 

V 

P 

q 

V 

A (bushels) 

5 

40 

200 

4 

35 

140 

4 

45 

180 

5 

50 

250 

B (pounds) 

3 

20 

60 

5 

25 

125 

4 

30 

120 

2 

40 

80 

C (feet) 

8 

30 

240 

7 

40 

280 

8 

30 

240 

6 

45 

270 

2P3 



500 



545 



540 



600 

Value index 


100 



109 



108 



120 


P 

qw 

V 

P 

qw 

V 

P 

qw 

V 

P 

qw 

V 

A (bushels) 

5 

40 

200 

4 

40 

160 

4 

40 

160 

5 

40 

200 

B (pounds) 

3 

20 

60 

5 

20 

100 

4 

20 

80 

2 

20 

40 

C (feet) 

8 

30 

240 

7 

30 

210 

8 

30 

240 

6 

30 

180 

^pqw 



500 



470 



480 



420 

Price Index 


100 



94 



96 



84 


q 

Pw 

V 

q 

Pw 

V 

Q 

Pw 

V 

q 

Pw 

V 

A (bushels) 

40 

5 

200 

35 

5 

175 

45 

5 

225 

50 

5 

250 

13 (pounds) 

20 

3 

60 

25 

3 

75 

80 

3 

90 

40 

3 

120 

C (feet) 

30 

8 

240 

40 

8 

320 

30 

8 

240 

45 

8 

360 

^qpw 



500 



570 



555 



730 

Quantity index 

100 



114 



111 



146 


II. Recalculation 



Indexes: see Part I 



{Pi+Pr)^2 

{Ql.+Qr)^2 

Year 

V 

Pi 

Qh 

Pr 

Qr 

P 

Q 

1926 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 

109 

94 

114 

95.6 

116.0 

94.8 

115.0 

1928 

108 

96 

111 

97.3 

112.5 

96.6 

111.8 

1929 

120 

84 

1 

146 

82.2 

142.9 

83.1 

144.4 
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Strictly speaking, the geometric mean should be employed 
instead of the arithmetic mean in this final averaging, but in 
practice the latter is usually taken as a reasonably close approxi- 
mation. WTien the geometric mean is used, P times Q will 
exactly equal V and the factor’s test is satisfied.' 

Fisher’s method of computing index numbers is not in gen- 
eral use, principally because of the cost involved in collecting 
adequate data. For example, if an index of wholesale prices in 
the United States were computed by this method it would Ije 
necessary to gather, each week, not only the prices of the 813 
commodities involved, but also the (luantities marketed as well. 
This would presumably improve in some small degree the accu- 
racy of the index, but this advantage would probably not war- 
rant the additional labor and expense. Besides, although the 
method removes an inconsistency, it is by no means above 
criticism from a theoretical point of view. 

Weighted-relatives method. — Since the earliest development 
of index numbers, question has frequently been raised as to the 
aggregative process. As an alternative, another method util- 
izing a somewhat different approach is frequently preferred. 
Asa first step, it calculates abstract “relatives” or simple index 
numbers. For example, in an index of wholesale prices, if a 
commodity in the base year, 1926, cost $0.50 a bushel and in 
1939 cost $0.40 a bushel, the latter price would be indicated by 
an index number, or relative, of 80 (i)er cent). In the same 
way, each commodity would be expressed as a percentage rela- 
tive to the corresponding price in the base j ear. One thing that 
may be said in favor of the method is that it affords a convenient 
means of comparing price changes among different commodities. 

The problem next presented in calculation of a composite 
price index of this type is the averaging of the relatives for any 
given period. Obviously weights must be used, and at first 
thought it might be assumed that typical quantities should be 
taken as the weights. But such weights would be unsatisfactory 

' The two aggregative price formuhus conibiiieti in Fisher’s index, namely, the 
base-weighted and the given- weighted, are often referred to in the literature of index 
numbers as the beta and gamma formulas, respectively. They are also designated as 
Laspeyre’s and Paasche’s indexes, respectively, after the scientists who first popu- 
larized them. 
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because the resulting average would be greatly affected by the 
kind of unit employed.^ For example, if one of the commodities 
is iron, the quantity weight will be increased 2,000 times if the 

Example 9-2 

THE RELATIVE METHOD 
Data: See Example 9*1. 


I. Using arithmetic mean 


(1) 

Base prices, 
1926, 

Po 

(2) 

Given ])riccs, 
1927, 

Pi 

(3) 

Price 

relatives, 

ih/vq 

(4) 

Base weights, 
Ho (value ill 
base year) 

(5) 

Product 
(3) X (4) 
!’o(Pi/pn) 

A (bushels) 5 

4 

80 

200 

16,000 

B (pounds) 3 

5 

1661 

60 

10,000 

C (feet) 8 

7 

1 

1 

m 

240 

21,000 


S == 500 500 )47, 000 

Index, 1920 = 100 Index, 1927 = 94 (%) 


II. Using geometric mean 


(1) 

Base 

prices, 

Po 

(2) 

Given 

prices. 

Pi 

(3) 

Price 

relatives, 

Pl/Po 

(4) 

Log of 
relatives, 
p'g (Pl/Po) 

(r.) 

Base 

weights, 

Ho 

(6) 

Product 
(4) X (5) 

Ho X log 

A (bushels) 5 

4 

80 

,1.90309 

200 

380.61800 

B (pounds) 3 

5 

166f 

2.22185 

60 

133.31100 

C (feet) 8 

7 

87J 

1.94201 

240 

466.08240 


500 )980.0 ] m 
Logarithm of the index 1 . 96002 
Index, 1926 = 100 Index, 1927 = 91.21 (%) 


^ Such weights violate the so-called (t/'mYs tesi, mentioned later, which requires 
that an index-number formula should result in an index which does not vary if the 
formula is again applied to the same data stated in different physical units. 
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price is quoted per pound over what it would be if it were ejuoted 
per short ton, and conseciuently the final average would be sub- 
ject to change. In the aggregative method, on the contrary, a 
change in the unit has no final effect on the index. Hence, 
values are taken as weights, since they not only avoid this diffi- 
culty, but at the same time reflect the relative importance of 
given commodities in the market. They therefore meet the 
test of validity known as the tinits test. The process of obtain- 
ing such a weighted average is illustrated for simple assumed 
data in Example 9-2, and for data of Iowa prices of farm 
products in Example 9 3. In the former case selected weights 
are the values (price times quantity) in the base year, but any 
values regarded as typical might be used. The use of the 
geometric mean in the second case illustrated in each example 
is discussed later in this chapter. 

It will be seen that the use of the arithmetic mean in Example 
9-2 results in exactly the same price index for 1927 as was previ- 
ously obtained by the base-weighted aggregative method. This 
will always be true when the value weights (g X p) are chosen 
from the base year.' Hence, when such weights are used there 
is little to be said in its favor, and it has few ad\'antages. This 
type of index, however, has been used in measuring changes in 
the cost of living, where separate indexes for food, clothing, 
rent, etc., are combined into a single composite index. In such 
cases, the separate indexes are virtually relatives, and are com- 
bined by the use of weights representative of the values con- 
cerned. By this method, one of the most widely used cost-of- 
living indexes (National Industrial Conference Board) is com- 
puted by combination of separate indexes for five classes of 
items, each of which is weighted according to its proportion in a 

' The relative method applied to prices, base-weighted, is expressed by the 
formula, 

Pi =2^^“ X P09^ mo 

But po may be canceled within the parenthesis following the first summation sign, 
giving 

which is the formula for the base-weighted method. 



Example 9*3 

PRICE INDEX, METHOD OF WEIGHTED RELATIVES, ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRIC MEANS 

Data: Prices received by Iowa farmers in base period, 1910-1914, and in February, 1940. Weights are percentages of value 
marketed in February, 1925-1929. (Source: Iowa State College Bulletins, Ames, Iowa.) 
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100.0 8,755.29 100.0 192.657108 

Index: 87.6 Log index: 1.926571 

Index: 84.4 
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typical working-class budget as indicated by a study of such 
budgets. 

These proportions are as follows: 


Food 
Housing 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Sundries 

Total 


33 per cent 
20 
12 
5 

30 

100 per cent 


Correcting for bias. — The relati\'e method utilizing the 
arithmetic mean is sometimes said to have an “upward bias,” 
a defect that may be offset by using the geometric mean instead 
of the arithmetic. That an upward bias is present may be 
proved by reversing the base and recalculating the index num- 
ber with the same weights. To illustrate, prices may be 
assumed, together with appropriate value weights, as follows: 


Commodity 

Unit 

Prices 

1926 1927 

Weights (v) 

A 

pound 

$0.10 

$0.20 

1 

B 

bushel 

0.80 

1.00 

2 


If the year 1926 is taken as a base, the price relatives are 
200 and 125, respectively, which are averaged as follows: 


Forward Index 
(P 2 /P 1 ) 

Weight (v) 

Product 

A 200 

1 

200 

B 125 

2 

250 

3)450 

Index, 1926 = 100 

Index, 

1927 = 150 


If, how'ever, 1927 is regarded as the base, the 1926 relatives 
become 50 and 80, respectively, and are averaged as follows: 

Backward Index Weight (i) Product 
(P i/Pa) 

A 50 1 50 

B 80 2 160 

3 )210 

Index, 1926 = 78 


Index, 1927 = 100 
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It will be observed that for each commodity, A and B, the 
relative “forward” multiplied by the relative “backward” 
necessarily equals unity. That is, 200 per cent X 50 per cent = 1, 
and 125 per cent X 80 per cent = 1. If the method is correct, 
the same should axiomatically be true of the two composite 
indexes just obtained, that is, the product 150 per cent X 70 per 
cent should equal 1. As a matter of fact, however, it equals 
105 per cent. This product is characteristic; indeed, it will 
always be found, except when the price changes are uniformly 
alike, that the product of the two indexes thus obtained is too 
great. This is evidence of an “upward bias,” and the test by 
which it is revealed is called the base-reversal test. 

If, however, the geometric mean is employed, the upward 
bias disappears, as is illustrated by the accompanying compu- 
tations: 


Forwakd Index 

Log 

Weight, 

Product 


{P 2 /P 1 ) 


(P 2 /P 1 ) 

(/O 


A 

200 


2.30103 

1 

2.30103 

B 

125 


2.09691 

2 

4.19382 






3) (>.49485 






2.16495 

Index, 

1926 == 

100. 

Index, 

1927 = 146.20. 

Backward Index 

Log 

Weight 

Product 


(P 1 /P 2 ) 


(P 1 /P 2 ) 

(r) 


A 

50 


1.69897 

1 

1.69897 

B 

80 


1.90309 

2 

3.80618 






3).5..')Ool.5 






1.83505 

Index, 

1927 = 

100. 

Index, 

1926 = 68.39. 


It will be seen that, when the geometric mean is applied to 
the relatives, the “forward” index, 146.2 per cent, multiplied 
by the “backw^ard” index, 68.4 per cent, equals unity. The 
relative method may, therefore, be corrected for its upward bias 
by substituting the geometric mean for the arithmetic mean. 
If the relative method is to be used, therefore, it is desirable 
that calculations be based on the geometric mean. The labor 
thus involved argues heavily in favor of the aggregative method. 
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which, with suitable weights, does not necessarily have an 
upward bias. 

Tests. — The three methods of computing complex index 
numbers that have now been discussed, namely, the common 
aggregative, the relative and Fisher’s “ideal” are all very use- 
ful to the statistician. The first two, particularly the aggrega- 
tive, are most commonly used, while the last is valuable as a 
theoretical check. 

Unweighted averages are sometimes employed, but there is 
little to be said in their favor even as crude approximations, 
except perhaps in certain cases where the selection of data is so 
arranged as practically to have the effect of weights. Of the 
three methods, Fisher’s is, of course, assumed to gi^•e the most 
accurate representation of the data. It is, however, subject to 
the criticism that it averages prices, which are ratios, by the 
same method employed for quantities, which constitute one 
factor in determining price.* 

The three criteria to which index numbers should approxi- 
mately conform may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Units tost, A change in the physical unit (as from tons 
to pounds or yards to inches) should make no difference to the 
index as computed. 

(2) Factors test. "When value, quantity, and price indexes 
are computed from the same set of data, and having the same 
base, in any given time period the price index times the quantity 
index should equal the value index. 

(3) The base-reversal test. On the basis of the same data 
and method, a “forward” index (as from 1926 as base to 1927, 
or from city A as base to city B) should be the reciprocal of the 
“backward” index (as from 1927 as base to 1926, or from city B 
as base to city A). 

‘ Probably the best theoretical basis for index numbers of a market is one which 
follows the usages of Keynes and others. Quantities in a market can be combined 
only by reference to their valuation, hence the logical physical unit is a “dollar’s 
worth at a price taken as prevailing or typical. If quantities and prices are expressed 
in terms of these units, the theoretical problem discussed by Fisher disappears. Q, 
the quantity index, becomes a common aggregative, and P is price weighted by the 
quantities of a given period. Or, more conveniently, P = V Q. (See R. Frisch, 
“The Problem of Index Numbers,^^ Econoineirica, January, 1936, pp. 1-38.) 
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Other tests have been suggested, and it was fornaerly cus- 
tomary to apply the factors test in the form of a so-callcd 
“factors-reversal” test in wliich an interchange of the p’s and q’n 
were assumed to interchange P and Q. This test, however, has 
been found to be misleading, since prices are ratios, and quan- 
tities represent one of the elements of which the ratios are com- 
posed, and therefore are not necessarily subject to the same 
method of averaging. 

As has been seen, it is not essential that methods in com- 
mon use conform exactly to these tluee tests. They are, how- 
ever, important as setting up theoretical standards for these 
approximations, and for the choice of methods when accurate 
and adequate data are at hand. 

Present status of index numbers theory. — Statisticians have 
been so interested in the practical applications of index -number 
theory that they have given little attention to the fundamental 
principles involved. As has been seen, there is at present no 
perfectly valid method of computing index numbers. There 
are merely methods of approximation which come more or less 
close to the theoretical norm, but to which, in greater or less 
degree, theoretical objections can still be raised. 

As the theory stands at present, it may be said that a price 
may be regarded as a physical unit designed to make com- 
mensurable, in market terms, quantities expressed in such units 
as pounds, yards, etc. To say that commodity A is worth 
X cents per pound is equivalent to saying that a market unit of 
a dollar’s worth is the quantity 1/x pounds. The number of 
physical units thus determined may then be equated to similar 
measures in other commodities. Hence on the assumption of 
certain standard prices, quantities may be aggregated. Theo- 
retically, a price index is the value ( f certain commodities at a 
stated time expressed as a ratio to the physical volume in market 
units. Consequently both a quantity and a price index assume 
certain standard prices, and vary according to the assumption 
made. Thus the problem reduces to one which fundamentally 
is as complex as the measurement of mass and motion in Ein- 
stein’s physics. Fortunately, however, the practical phases of 
the subject can be pursued with useful results even though the 
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fundamental philosophy of the subject awaits a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of the units dealt with in economic 
analysis. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. Making use of the data of Exercise 1, Chapter VIII, page 200, compute 
index numbers of value, quantity, and price by Fisher’s method. 

2. Making use of the same data as above, compute index numbers of quan- 
tity and price by the relative method, base- weigh ted, using both the arithmetic 
and the geometric mean. 

3 . Making use of the data of Exercise 2, page 200, compute index numbers of 
quantity, and price by Fisher’s method. 

4 . Making use of the data of Exercise 3, page 200, compute quantity and 
price indexes by Fisher’s method (1890 = 100). 
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Answers to Exercises 


1 . Year 

V 

Qi 

Pi 



1933 


100 

100.0 

100.0 



1934 


150 

131.8 

113.8 



1935 


268 

119.4 

224.5 



1936 


384 

146.4 

262.4 



1937 


200 

100.0 

200.0 



2 . 


Arithmetic 

Geometric 


Year 


Q 

P 

Q 

P 


1933 


100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 


1934 


132 

114 

130.1 

108.3 


1935 


116 

218 

110.6 

201.3 


1936 


144 

258 

142.0 

239.6 


1937 


100 

200 

100.0 

170.5 


3 . (a) Year 


V 

Qi 

Pi 



1926 


100 

100.0 

100.0 



1927 


156 

188.8 

82.6 



1928 


164 

191.2 

85.8 



1929 


200 

151.6 

132.1 



(b) Year 


V 

Qi 

Pi 



1926 


100 

100.0 

100.0 



1927 


210 

145.0 

145.0 



1928 


360 

177.3 

203.4 



1929 


250 

88.1 

283.9 



(c) Year 


V 

Qi 

Pi 



1926 


100 

100.0 

100.0 



1927 


170 

161.0 

105.6 



1928 


180 

144.2 

125.0 



1929 


200 

200.0 

100.0 



(d) Year 


V 

Qi 

Pi 



1935 


100 

100.0 

100.0 



1936 


150 

117.7 

127.5 



1937 


145 

96.8 

150.0 



1938 


100 

115.4 

90.7 



4 . Year 

V 

Q 

P 

Year 

V Q 

P 

1890 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

1903 

164 148.5 

110.4 

1891 

114 

114.0 

100.0 

’ 1904 

188 157.3 

119.5 

1892 

90 

100.0 

90.0 

1905 

194 176.2 

110.1 

1893 

62 

77.7 

79.8 

1906 

224 195.3 

114.8 

1894 

60 

83.7 

71.7 

1907 

212 180.8 

117.2 

1895 

78 

104.7 

74.5 

1908 

182 166.7 

109.2 

1896 

76 

117.4 

64.8 

1909 

216 184.5 

117.0 

1897 

86 

123.4 

69.7 

1910 

234 193.9 

120.7 

1898 

96 

129.2 

74.4 

1911 

216 190.4 

113.5 

1899 

110 

122.1 

90.1 

1912 

280 211,0 

132.7 

1900 

134 

135.0 

99.3 

1913 

276 208. 6 

132.4 

1901 

110 

122.1 

90.1 

1914 

170 186. 6 

91.2 

1902 

178 

161.9 

110.0 
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B. PllOBLEMS 

5 . Tlie table below summarizes facts with respect to the receipts and prices 
of the three major cereals at 13 principal grain markets in the United States, 
during a recent period. 


Year 

Grain receipts in millions of bushels 

Grain ])rices in dtjllars 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

C’orn 

Oats 

1928 

518.7 

289,4 

137.4 

1.18 

0.92 

0.44 

1929 

418.8 

254.3 

134.5 

1.33 

0,83 

0.44 

1930 

483.7 

194.9 

99.5 

0.83 

0.60 

0.35 

1931 

360.2 

146.2 

()7.4 

0.68 

0.36 

0.22 

1932 

270.8 

237.5 

100.6 

0.60 

0.35 

0.22 

1933 

201.4 

210.6 

()4.1 

0.94 

0.52 

0.36 


(a) Prepare simple relatives exi)ressing changes in prices, (piantities, and 
values of each of the grains in this period, using 1928 as the base. 

(h) Using the method of weighted relatives, prepare an index showing the 
composite changes in grain prices. Use 1928 values as weiglits. 

(c) Using the common aggregative method, prepare an index of composite 
grain prices, base- weigh ted, using 1928 as the base. 

(d) In a similar manner, prepare an index of quantities, base-weighted as to 
price, using 1928 as the base. 

(e) Prepare an index of comi)osite prices using Fisher’s ideal method. 

6 . Data summarized below represent relative prices of farm products received 
by farmers in the state of Iowa for the periods indicated, together with income 
weights applicable to years and to sjxicified months. 

(a) Che(!k the price relatives for each commodity for the 5-year and annual 
periods indicated by reference to Problem 5, page 203. 

(b) Average these relatives by use of geometric means em])loying annual 
value weights, as given below; 1910-1914 is taken as the base. 

(c) Similarly calculate composite price indexes for api)ended monthl.y data, 
using appropriate weights. 

(d) Compare the price indexes obtained for the years 1925-1938 with those 
obtained by the aggregative method in Problem 5, page 203. How might these 
index numbers theoretically be expected to compare? 
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Rblativb Farm Products Prices, Iowa, 191(K1939 


(1910-1914 = 100) 


Year 

Hogs 

Cattle 

Sheep 

1 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hay 

Butter 

Eggs 

Poultry 

1910-14 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915-19 

172 

151 

178 


157 

196 

139 

148 

164 

161 

1920-24 

119 

120 

134 


117 

146 

129 

161 

166 

180 

1925 

151 

133 

165 

! 170 

110 

166 

114 

161 

164 

184 

1926 

159 

125 

153 

115 

99 

151 

142 

165 

154 

201 

1927 

131 

140 

145 

140 

119 

143 

136 

173 

124 

184 

1928 

117 

171 

154 

153 

122 

127 

123 

181 

148 

204 

1929 

129 

169 

146 

148 

113 

126 

116 

181 

154 

198 

1930 

120 

144 

104 

132 

96 

91 

96 

142 

112 

167 . 

1931 

77 

102 

64 

81 

61 

62 

84 

106 

83 

140 

1932 

44 

77 

44 

44 

44 

44 

77 

79 

66 

97 

1933 

46 

68 

50 

51 

64 

81 

66 

83 

66 

77 

1934 

57 

78 

62 

108 

113 

103 

114 

94 

77 

106 

1935 

119 

128 

84 

136 

93 

103 

111 

114 

122 

146 

1936 

127 

115 

82 

144 

99 

121 

. 90 

130 

107 

140 

1937 

131 

142 

90 

170 

99 

121 

102 

134 

106 

160 

1938 

1939 

105 

122 

72 

78 

58 

72 

67 

no 

90 

134 

Mar. 

97 

133 

83 

66 

67 

66 

64 

94 

81 


June 

81 

128 

73 

76 

78 

74 

63 

94 

69 


Sept. 

97 

138 

78 

91 

84 

86 

66 

106 

86 


Dec. 

. 66 

131 

90 

83 

96 

100 

60 

118 

86 

100 


Weights for Farm Products Prices, Based on Income, 192^1929 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Hogs 


52.7 



39.7 



35.7 


37.2 

47.3 

50.8 

44.3 

Cattle 


16.3 

18.7 


19.9 

18.8 


17.2 


18.3 

17.6 

17.0 

18.0 

Sheep 


HR 

m!W\ 


0.3 

0.4 


■ilia 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

0.8 

Com 

11.1 

11.9 

8.9 

6.7 

7.3 

9.1 

10.1 

10.2 

13.2 

13.7 

9.4 


10.3 

Oats 

2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

3.3 

■timi 

5.3 

4.9 

2.2 


3.5 

Wheat 


mm 





3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

1.8 

1.0 

0.7 

1.2 

Hay 


Is 






■3 Cj 


■nn 

1^ 

0.6 

0.7 

Butter 

9.0 

lEll 



15.1 

15.7 


14.3 

13.1 

12.4 


mm 

12.0 

Eggs 

1.4 

2.6 

7.5 

13.5 

12.9 

8.6 


5.1 

4.1 

2.6 


EE 

6.3 

Poultry 

3.5 

2.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1,5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

4.4 

7.1 

9.6 

E 

3.9 


7. Utilizing the data of Problem 11, page 206, calculate value weights as 
consumption times base prices, and recompute the price index for February, 
1939, by the relative method, geometric mean. Which answer do you consider 
most accurate? Why? 



































CHAPTER X 


ELEMENTARY TRENDS 

In preceding chapters, attention has b6en given to the prob- 
lem of averaging, by which the common characteristics of a 
group are represented by a single magnitude. In the present 
chapter, the concept of averaging is extended, and the problem 
involves the discovery of a representative line or curve, rather 
than a single point or item. Such a curve is intended to repre- 
sent the average or composite direction of change in a series of 
data extending over a period of time. In later chapters, a similar 
procedure will be adapted to data other than time series. In all 
such cases, a line or curve thus employed is known as a trend. 

Uses of trend analysis. — The possible utility of a trend in 
connection with the data of business may be suggested by a 
concrete example. Consider, for instance, a canning concern 
which makes use of large quantities of sugar. Such an organi- 
zation would be interested in the trend of sugar production in 
the United States over a period of years, inasmuch as that 
trend would throw some light on probable futurfe production. 

If, in 1930, the production of sugar in the United States had 
been plotted at fairly regular intervals from 1874 to 1930, and 
if a trend line indicating the composite direction of change 
among these points had been sketched freehand, the resulting 
chart would have resembled Fig. 10 1. The trend might have 
been projected through the next few years, as a preliminary esti- 
mate of production in the immediate future. If the current 
reports concerning growing crops in each succeeding season were 
considered, the canning concern might find such a trend most 
useful as a tentative base, or statistical normal, from which to 
develop fairly accurate annual estimates. 

Another manner in which trends are frequently utilized may 
be illustrated by reference to the composite index of industrial 
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production which has been charted in Fig. 10*2. Since com- 
parable data in this series are available back to 1900, it is pos- 
sible to calculate a trend that may reasonably be extrapolated 
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Fig. 10*1. — Sugar Production, United States and Outlying Territory, 5-Year Annual 
Averages, 1870-1929, and Annual Averages, 1930-1934, with Freehand Trend, 
1870-1930. (Data from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1936, p. 638.) 
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Fig. 10*2. — Straight-Line Trend of Industrial Production, United States, 1910-1929. 
(Data: Federal Reserve Board Index, without 1940 revisions.) 
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a few years in advance. ‘ Actual measines of industrial produc- 
tion, as they appeared, could be compared with such a trend 
and expressed as percentages of normal. If, for example, such 
a trend based on more extensive data is projected to 1935, the 
estimated normal for that year is 127. The actual figure for 
that year is 90, so that it may be said that production in that 
year represented 71 per cent of normal, as the latter is estimated 
from the trend of earlier years. Such a projected trend should, 
of course, be based upon adequate data, representing a number 
of years, and it should always be checked with any additional 
pertinent facts.* 

Two of the most common uses of trends will be clear from 
these illustrations. Trends are used to project what appears 
to be the composite direction of change into the future. They 
are also used as a base which averages out minor irregularities 
to make the general direction of change stand out and with which 
given items representing specific periods may be compared and 
described as percentages of what is assumed to be normal. 
When the data utilized in defining the trend cover a consider- 
able period of time, seldom less than a decade, the measure of 
composite change is commonly called a secular trend. In sta- 
y tistical analysis, the secular trend is most frequently used (1) to 
I provide a preliminary estimate of future items, and (2) as a 
basis from which seasonal and larger cyclical fluctuations may 
be measured. In addition to these uses, trends and the method- 
ology of trend analysis serve a variety of purposes in more 
complicated statistical analysis, particularly in connection with 
the procedures of correlation, which are described in later 
chapters. 

Types of trends. — The statistical problem of trend fitting 
involves the discovery and perfection of methods for fitting lines 
or curves that accurately and effectively picture the general 

* In 1940, this series was revised for the period beginning in 1923, and the data of 
the revised series are summarized in Table 8*3, page 187. Because the revision does 
not extend back beyond 1923, it is questionable whether it should be used as a basis 
for trend analysis. 

^ The comparatively short series here employed approximates the long-time trend 
of American business as calculated by Dr. Carl Snyder (“Capital Supply and National 
Well Being,” American Economic Review^ June, 1936, pp. 195-224). 
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direction of change of the specific data being analyzed. Given 
the data, the first questions are: What shape of curve most 
effectively represents the course they take? Is a straight line 
the most accurate and effective figmative representation? Or is 
one of the many possible curved lines required to portray realisti- 
cally the changes? When these questions have been answered, 
a second follows directly. It asks how the selected curve may 
be fitted to the particular data under consideration. 

The answers which statistics makes to these questions are 
described most satisfactorily by reference to the meaning of 
trend lines. The trend always portrays a relationship between 
two variables. In the cases now under consideration, one of 
these is time, and it is desirable to illustrate the manner in 
which the other variable changes, or has changed, with the pas- 
sage of time. It may, for instance, be desired to describe the 
general trend in the varying volume of industrial production in 
the United States, or of sugar production, as suggested in earlier 
examples. Again, it may be that the trend is required to show 
ch angin g levels of money wages, or of living costs, or historic 
tendencies in imports or exports of various goods. In all such 
cases, one variable is time ; the other is represented by the actual 
figures or indexes for weeks, months, quarters, or years. If the 
relationship is charted, the time intervals (the so-called inde- 
pendent variable) are ordinarily measured along the base line or 
X axis, while values of the business data involved (generally 
described as dependent) are recorded above the appropriate 
dates and measured by a scale on the Y axis. 

A trend fitted to the Y items describes the manner in which, 
in general, they appear to vary with time. Because there are 
so many possible relationships among various series of data, the 
possible shapes of trend lines are infinite in number, but statis- 
tical analysis generally makes use of only a few fairly simple 
types of curves. 

In some cases, illustrated by the long-time growth of popu- 
lation under reasonably stable conditions and by the accumu- 
lation of savings at compound interest rates, the essential func- 
tional relationship between the variables actually dictates the 
^ shape of the trend, so that its appropriate form (not, of course, 
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its specific dimensions) is known in advance, without reference 
to the particular data under consideration. Generally, however, 
no such established relationship between the variables prevails. 



and it becomes necessary to select an appropriate trend largely 
upon the basis of inspection of the data involved. The range 
of possible curves that may be used to represent such data is 



suggested in Figs. 10'3a and 10'3&, where several of the most 
usable types of curves are illustrated. The problem of deciding 
which curve is to be used is the first problem of trend analysis. 
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When the type of trend that appears most appropriate has 
been determined, it is necessary to fit that type to the specific 
data imder consideration. There are many methods of effecting 
such a fitting, ranging from simple, freehand sketching to rather 
involved mathematical procedures. In practically every case, 
the logical first step is the preparation of a chart upon which 
items for each time period are clearly indicated. Such a chart, 
in effect, states the problem by indicating how complicated the 
trend must be in order fairly to represent the composite change 
featuring the variables. 

The most commonly used methods of fitting various types 
of trends are described in this and the next chapter. Through- 
out the discussion, it will be well to keep clearly in mind the 
fundamental objective in all trend fitting, i.e., the accurate, 
faithful description of the covariation featuring the two variables 
under consideration. 

Freehand trend fitting. — The simplest method of fitting 
trends is that which involves merely drawing them in such a 
manner as to make them appear to be as fairly representative 
of the original data as possible. The method has been illus- 
trated in Fig. 10*1. The data are first plotted, indicating each 
item with a dot, cross, or small circle. When their general pat- 
tern has been observed, the trend line is sketched in, major 
consideration being given to the problem of so placing the line 
(straight or curved) as to represent best the changes that have 
taken place in the data in the period under consideration. 

When the trend has been sketched, it may be smoothed and 
defined more clearly by means of tools generally available to 
the draftsman, particularly flexible or curved guides and rules. 

A freehand trend has certain advantages. It is fitted simply 
and quickly, and, if care is used, it may provide an excellent 
representation of the composite change in the series. It does not 
depend upon complicated mathematical procedure or involved 
assumptions as to its propriety. In effect, it says, “this is what 
the trend appears to be,” and it expresses no reasons for its 
direction or its continuance. For these reasons, the freehand 
trend is sometimes preferred to the more complicated mathe- 
matical types to be described in subsequent portions of this dis- 
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cussion. Its chief limitation is the fact that it may lead to 
disputable or biased results. 

The moving average. — A flexible trend which may readily be 
adjusted to consecutive items of a time series is called a moving 
average. Each item in this trend is the mean of a certain 
number of consecutive items of the data. It is placed at the 
middle of the time interval they cover. For example, a three- 
term moving average of the annual series, A, B, C, D, E, etc., is 



Fig. 10 -4. — ^Three-Year and Four-Year Centered Moving Averages. Data: Index 
numbers of automobile production, adapted from the annual report of the General 
Motors Corporation, 1936. 


begun by averaging A, B, and C, and regarding this average as 
the trend item in the second year. Similarly, B, C, and D are 
averaged to obtain the trend item in the third year, and C, D, 
and E are averaged to obtain the trend item in the fourth year, 
and so on to the end of the series. It will be seen that this 
procedure fails to provide trend items for the first and last years. 
A five-term annual moving average would obviously begin the 
trend at the third year and would fail to provide trend figures 
for the first two and the last two years. 
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If the moving average covers an even number of items, it 
naturally centers between two points on the time scale. One 
way of centering such an average involves taking one more item 
and giving only half-weight to the first and last items. For 
example, a four-term moving average of the annual data A, B, 
C, D, E, F, etc., begins with the weighted average (A + 2B 
-|-2C + 2D + E) -i- 8, as the trend item of the third year. 
The weighted average (B + 2C + 2D 2E + F) -r 8 is the 
trend item of the fourth year, etc. Another and more com- 
monly used device arbitrarily centers each average of an even 
number of items on one of the two center items. This method 
is satisfactory and justifiable if the error thus occasioned is’rela- 
tively insignificant. The calculation of three- and four-term 
moving averages is illustrated in Example 10*1 (see Fig. 10*4). 

The moving average is not commonly utilized where the 
trend is desired as a basis of comparison with current data, or 
where it is to be extrapolated, because it fails to provide the 
necessary items. It has, however, considerable use as a trend 
in connection with the calculation of indexes of seasonal varia- 
tion, where monthly data are compared with the moving aver- 
age. This use of the moving average will be given additional 
attention in the next chapter. For this purpose, each average 
covers one year, and it is the average of monthly, quarterly, or 
other seasonal data. The moving average is also useful in 
describing a trend from which cyclical variations are to be elim- 
inated, in which event the number of terms in each average is 
generally chosen to coincide as nearly as possible with the 
length of cyclical swings in the data. For example, if annual 
data seem to refiect a five-year cycle, then a five-term moving 
average (including five annual items) would tend to effect a 
smoothed trend as far as this cycle is concerned. Similarly, 
a cyclic tendency of any number of years would be smoothed by 
the use of a moving average covering a corresponding number 
of annual itenos. 

Trend equations. — The problem of securing an effective 
adjustment of a trend to specific data is solved, in a large part 
of all statistical procedure, by means of mathematical equa- 
tions. Such equations may appear formidable to the uniniti- 
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Example 10*1 
THE MOVING AVERAGE 


Data: Index of automobile production, United States, 1919-1930 * 


Years 

Index of 
automobile 
production 

3-year 

totals 

3-year 

moving 

average 

4- year totals 
multiplied by 2; 

5- term wts. : 

1, 2, 2, 2, 1 

4-year 

moving 

average 

centered 

1919 

50 





1920 

58 

149 

49.7 



1921 

41 

165 

55.0 

482 

60.2 

1922 

66 

209 

69.7 

567 

70.9 

1923 

102 

259 

86.3 

666 

83.2 

1924 

91 

300 

100.0 

774 

96.8 

1925 

107 

306 

102.0 

800 

100.0 

1926 

108 

301 

100.3 

803 

100.4 

1927 

86 

304 

101.3 

850 

106.2 

1928 

no 

331 

110.3 

855 

106.9 

1929 

135 

330 

110.0 

. . . 


1930 

85 






, Given a regular time series, A, J5, C, D, etc., the three-term moving average is ; 
Corresponding to A, none 

Corresponding to R, (A -f- B + U) 3 = (50 -f 58 -f 41) - 5 - 3 = 49. 7 
Corresponding to C, (J5 + C + D) ^ 3 « (58 -h 41 + 66) -J- 3 = 55.0 
etc. 

The four-term centered moving average is: 

Corresponding to A, none 
Corresponding to R, none 

Corresponding to C, {A + 2B + 2C + 2D + E) 8 

= [50 + (2 X 58) + (2 X 41) + (2 X 66) + 102] ■4- 8 « 60.2 
etc. 

ated, but they are nothing more than mathematical descriptions 
of the various types of lines, straight or curved, which represent 
trends. The simplest and most common is the equation for a 
straight line, which appears as: 

T ^ a + hX 

^ 1932 Annual Supplement^ Survey of CurrerU BusineeSy United States Department 
of Co|]ftmerce, pp. 8 and 9, 
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The T represents the trend value. The o is a value that defines 
the height of the line at the date selected as the origin or start- 
ing point, and the b is the measure of the slope that is introduced 
with each additional time interval, X. Thus, the value of the 
trend at any given time is the height at the point of origin, a, 
plus the product of the measure of slope, h, and the number of 
time periods intervening between the given date and that of 
the origin. 

In a similar manner, more complicated curved trends may 
also be represented by equations descriptive of the particular 
types of curves required. Several of these more complex equa- 
tions will be described in the next chapter. 

The problem in fitting the curves to specific data consists of 
discovering appropriate values for the constants, the a, h, etc., 
in these equations. Since X values are given, once the values 
of the constants are known the trend is readily defined by sub- 
stituting these values in the trend equation. 

Time centering. — The process of time centering consists of 
expressing time ( X) in terms of deviations from a central date 
In the series. The deviations are then designated as x to dis- 
tinguish them from the uncentered time items. For example, 
the series of years (X): 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 is 
centered at 1926 = 0 (the average or central item), and the 
individual years (x) are equal to —2, —1, 0, 1, and 2, respec- 
tively. If the problem involves an even number of years, say 
1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, of which there is no central item, 
the average might be calculated as 1925.5, and the individual 
items expressed as —1.5, —0.5, 0.5, and 1.5. In any case, 
centering or at least rescaling X materially reduces the amount 
of calculation involved in discovering trend values, and the 
device is useful for almost all types of trend fitting. 

THE STRAIGHT-LINE TREND 

A discussion of mathematical methods of trend fitting log- 
ically begins with a consideration of the straight-line trend, 
since this type presents the simplest problems. There are 
several methods of fitting linear trends, but the most common 
are those of selected points, semi-averages, and least squares. 
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The selected-points method. — Before considering methods 
requiring time-centering and a strictly mathematical equation, 
attention may be called to a method employing a very simple 
equation. As has already been suggested, a trend may be 
approximated by drawing, freehand, an appropriate line or 
curve through the charted data. In the case of a straight-line 
trend, such an estimate is improved by a procedure known as 
the method of selected points, which may be described, as it 
applies to straight-line trends, as follows; The values of two 
points. Pi and Pz, located near the beginning and the end of 
the period under consideration, respectively, are noted on the 
F scale of the chart. These points are estimated to lie on the 
appropriate trend. Then the difference between the Y values 
of these two points, readily noted from the chart, is divided by 
the number of years (t) or other time period separating them to 
secure a measure of the slope of the line, which is generally 
designated as b. That is, 

t 

Trend values for each time item are obtained by beginning 
with Pi and adding b for each successive time period, and sub- 
tracting b for each preceding time period. In other words, 
these values are obtained as 

T = Pi +b{X- Xo) 

where X indicates any given year or time period, and Xo repre^ 
sents the time item at which Pi is located. 

The method may be illustrated by reference to Fig. 10-2, if 
the trend as drawn there is ignored. The first point. Pi, might 
be selected as representing 1920 and estimated as 80, and Pz as 
representing 1928 and estimated to be 112. Since t = 1928 
— 1920 = 8, the slope is calculated as 



t 8 


Using this figure, the trend may be calculated for any year. 
For instance, that for 1929 is 

Fi929 = Pi + KX - Xo) = 80 -1- 4(1929 - 1920) = 116 
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In the same manner, the trend values for the other years of the 
period are determined as 

Years: 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Trend: 76 80 84 88 92 96 100 104 108 112 116 


To test this estimate of the trend, the average of the original 
data {Mr = SF -s- JV) is compared with the average of the 
trend items {Mr =* ST -5- N). They should be practically the 
same. If they differ materially, the quantity My — Mr may 
be added algebraically to each trend item. It will be noted 
that b may be either negative or positive, for the slope may be 
either downward or upward to the right. 

The method of selected points, even though the correction 
suggested is made, is no more than an estimate, and more pre- 
cise ways of trend fitting are frequently required. However, 
its use is not limited to the straight line; it is also applicable to 
more complex trends. 

Semi-averages method. — As has been indicated, the more 
exact fitting of a straight-line trend requires discovery of the 
values of the constants, a and b. When time is centered, that 
is, when the origin is taken at the mid-point of time, a neces- 
sarily becomes the average of the Y data. That is, on an 
X scale (but not on an X scale). 


a = My 


27 

N 


If the origin is not at the central point of time, the equation 
for a will require adjustment, as Avill be pointed out later. 

The value designated as 6 is the slope of the line, or the 
number of points it rises or falls in. one time unit. A fairly 
simple method of determining this slope is that provided by the 
method of semi-averages. Graphically, this method simply 
averages separately the first and second halves of the Y data 
(subtotals 2i and 22 ) and draws a line through these “ semi- 
averages.” But in practice, on account of complications aris- 
ing when N is odd, it is better to utilize the simple formula 


b = 


S2-S1 

7n{N — m) 
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where 2)i and 22 are the respective sums of Y items before and 
after the time center (the central item is omitted if iNT is odd), 
and m is the number of items included in each subtotal. 

The method of semi-averages may be conveniently illus- 
trated by reference to the data of part one of Example 10-2, 
page 237. The data used in the example, assumed for pur- 
poses of illustration, are sufficiently simple so that the procedure 
may be clearly seen. The value of a may be readily discovered 
as follows: 


and, 


a = My 


27 

N 



22 — - 2i 30 — 22 
m{N — m) 2X3 


1.33 


The trend equation for these data is, therefore. 


T = 13 -f 1.33x 


which definitely describes the trend as having a height of 13 at 
the central date, 1934, and rising 1.33 points ‘ from any one year 
to the next. The trend for any given year may, therefore, be 
readily found by substituting the date (expressed in terms of 
deviations from the central date) in the trend equation. Thus, 
in 1936, when x = 2, the trend is defined by the equation 


r = 13 -I- (1.33X2) = 15.66 

This result is not quite the same as that obtained by the method 
of least squares described later. It differs from the least- 
squares trend because of an implicit change in the weighting 
of the 7 data. 

It may be noted that the method of semi-averages is an 
elementary example of what is sometimes called the method of 
grouped data, in which items are divided into two or more 
groups, according to the type of trend to be fitted. For those 
who are interested in this type of procedure, additional atten- 

^Underscoring indicates repetition of the designated digits. For example, 1.3 
means that if calculations were carried to additional decimal places, the three would 
be repeated and the result would be 1.33333. . . . Similarly, a figure which appears 
as 1.8X42857142857. . .may more conveniently be written 1.8 142857 . 
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tion is given to the method of grouped data in the Appendix, 
page 530. 

Method of least squares. — The methods of determining 
trends discussed so far cannot be regarded as mathematically 
precise, because they do not weight each item in a time series 
in accordance with its position. They simply estimate com- 
parative levels, or lump the items into groups. A more justi- 
fiable procedure, from the mathematical standpoint, is the 
method of least squares. Proof of the efficiency of this method 
is available in the logic of its derivation, but it is sufficient here 
to note that the method so fits the trend that the standard 
deviation of the differences between trend items and actual 
items for the same dates, or 2(7 — is a minimum. That 
is, as measured by the squared deviations, the least-squares 
straight-line trend is graphically closer to the data than any 
other straight line that might be drawn. 

The method of least squares is distinguished from that last 
described principally by the procedure used in finding the mea- 
sure of slope. Time may be centered, and a found as the mean 
of the Y series. The value of h, however, is discovered through 
the use of what are described as normal equations, so prepared 
that their solution assures the closeness of fit mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. For the straight-line trend, these equa- 
tions are: 

Na -h 62X = 2F 
o2X + 62Z2 = 2X7 

As will be explained later, these equations may be solved, with- 
out time centering, by substituting the required values derived 
from the data. But with time centering, they may be reduced to 

Na = 27 
52x2 = 2x7 

or, for greater convenience, 

27 
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Example 10-2 

THE LEAST-SQUARES STRAIGHT-LINE TREND 
I. Data (assumed for purposes of illustration) : Number of employees in a 
small firm as of July 1, each year. 


Trend equation and trend 


a + bx = 


13 - 2.8 = 10.2 
13 - 1.4 = 11.6 
13 0^^= 13.0 

13 1.4 = 14.4 

13 2.8 = 15.8 


Year 

Number of 
employees 

Years 

centered 

Summations 

X 

Y 

X 


xY 

1932 

10 

-2 

4 

-20 

1933 

12 

-1 

1 

-12 

1934 

13 . 

0 

0 

0 

1935 

14 

1 

1 

14 

1936 

16 

2 

4 

32 

M = 1934 



To 

14 


4? -¥-13.0 
N 5 


h - = 11 

Sa?' 10 


II. Data: Wholesale prices in the United States (1926 taken as 100) 


Years 

centered 



Summations 


-251.50 
-147.15 
- 51.75 
50.00 
143.10 
241.75 


= 99,05 


Trend equation, trend 
[ a + = T 

99.05 + 2.22 = 101.27 
99.05 + 1.33 = 100.38 
99.05 + 0.44 = 99.49 
99.05 - 0.44 = 98.61 
99.05 - 1.33 = 97.72 
99.05 - 2.22 = 96.83 

1 ^ 4.30 


0 . 8886 . 


III. Data: As in II above; time unit taken as half years 


Year 

Prices 

Half years 
centered 

Summations 

Trend equation, trend 

X - 

Y 

X 

X* 

xY 

a + hx — T 

1923 

100.6 

-5 

25 

-503.0 

99.05 + 2.22 = 101.27 

' 1924 

98.1 

-3 

9 

-294.3 

99.05+ 1.33 = 100.38 

1925 

103.5 

-1 

1 

-103.5 

99.05 + 0.44 = 99.49 

1926 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

99.05 - 0.44 = 98.61 

1927 

95.4 

3 1 

9 

286.2 

99.05 - 1.33 = 97.72 

1928 

96.7 

5 I 

25 

483.5 

99.05 - 2.22= 96.83 

M=1925.5 

594.3 

1 

70 

- 31.1 

594.30 


O = ^ = = 99.05 6 = ^ = = - 0.4443 (per half-year) 
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The process of fitting the trend by the method of least 
squares necessarily begins with the discovery of the values 
required for the solution of these equations, i.e., SF, Sa:F, 
and Sx®. A convenient procedure for this purpose is outlined 
in Example 10 *2, and the trends calculated in the example are 
plotted in Figs. 10-5 and 10-6. In order to make the procedure 
clear, very brief and simple series have been used in these illus- 
trations. In practice, of course, such brief series could not be 
regarded as satisfactory for trend analyses. 

In part I of Example 10-2, the data extend through an odd 
number of consecutive years. The time scale, therefore, is 
readily expressed in deviations about the central year, 1934. 
It is more accurate, however, to define this central point as the 
average of the X’a, since the central point might not occupy 
the central position in the column if the X items were irregular. 
In general, the x column expresses the deviations of each X 
from the average X; that is, x = X — 

In part II of the same example the number of years is even, 
hence the mean of the X column is fractional. Otherwise, the 
calculation is as before. In this illustration, h is negative, and 
the trend is, therefore, downward. Occasionally it happens that 
6 = 0, in which case the trend is horizontal at the o level. 

In part III the same trend is again fitted, but in such a way 
as to avoid fractions in the x column. This is accomplished by 
the simple expedient of taking the time unit as a half year. As 
a result each x is doubled, but h is half what it was before, since 
it expresses the change in the trend line during half as long an 
interval. The values of bx, however, are not changed, and the 
resulting trend is identical with that previously discovered. 

The device of changing the time unit may be applied under 
other circuixistances. For example, data may be expressed in 
index numbers or aggregates for five-year, ten-year, or other 
periods. In such cases the time unit may be a year, a two-and-a- 
half-year interval, or any other period that is convenient. As 

>It should be noted that, in calculating b » ’LxY/'Lt?, the decimab should be 
carried beyond the accuracy required in the trend, to minimize the error in the 
tee column. It should also be noted that 'Zxy (both X and Y centered) equals 
TSoY (only X centereid). 
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Fia. 10-6. — Straight-Line Trend Fitted to Data of Example 10-2, Part I. 



Fio. 10-6. — Straight-Line Trend Fitted to Data of Example 10'2, Part II. 
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in the illustration, the value of b expresses the slope of the trend 
for the selected interval, and the trend itself is unchanged by the 
change of the time scale. 

Interpolating and extrapolating. — When the trend equation 
has been determined, whether by the least squares or the semi- 
averages method, it is possible to interpolate or extrapolate a 
trend item at any required point on the time scale merely by 
determining the value of x at that point and substituting it in 
the equation. Thus in Example 10 • 2, part I, the trend equation 
is 

T = 13 + 1.4a: (origin 1934) 

If the trend at the beginning of 1933 (a: = 1932.5 — 1934= —1.6) 
is required, it may be found as 

(Jan. 1, 1933)7 =13-1- 1.4(-1.5) = 13 - 2.1 = 10.9 

If the assumption could be made that the same general trend 
would continue, the items for future dates could be readily 
estimated by projecting the line to the appropriate ordinates. 
For 1937 (x = 3) the calculation would be as follows : 

(July 1, 1937) 7 = 13 -1- 1.4(3) = 13-1- 4.2 = 17.2 

Building up the straight-line trend. — As illustrated in 
Example 10*2, the items of the straight-line trend were com- 
puted by multiplying the x column by b and adding the products 
to a, thus solving the trend equations for the required successive 
values of x. In practice, however, it is generally more con- 
venient to compute the trend items by beginning at the origin, 
where the trend obviously is a, and, 'if N is odd, adding b suc- 
cessively forward to the last required item and subtracting it 
successively to the earliest required item. This addition or 
subtraction may be accomplished rapidly and accurately on a 
calculator by obtaining the value of b to several decimal places, 
and rounding the results to the number of decimals required. 
If JV is even, as in Example 10-2, part II, one-half b must 
first be added and subtracted in order to obtain the trend items 
between which the origin falls, after which b is added forward 
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Example 10 >3 
STRAIGHT-LINE TREND 
GENERAL LEAST-SQUARES SOLUTIONS 
Data: Index of production, simplified for illustrative purposes 
I. Solution by normal equations: 


Year 

7 

X 

X2 

X7 

0 + = r 

1923 

100 

0 

0 

0 

98 + 4(0) = 98 

1924 

96 

1 

1 

96 

98 + 4(1) = 102 

1925 

108 

2 

4 

216 

98 + 4(2) = 106 

1926 

116 

3 

9 

348 

98 + 4(3) = 110 

1927 

110 

4 

16 

440 

98 + 4(4) = 114 

1928 

118 

5 

25 

590 

98 + 4(5) = 118 


648 

15 

55 

1,690 

648 


Normal equations 

Na + 6SX =27= 6a + 156 = 648 (1) 

aSZ + 62^2 = 2X7 = 15a + 556 = 1,690 (2) 

Dividing (1) by 6, (2) by 15, subtracting and solving 

a + 2.506 = 108 
a + 3.666 = 112.66 

1.166 = 4.66 
6 = 4 

a'+ 2.50 X 4 = 108 
a + 10 = 108 
a = 108 - 10 
a = 98 


11. Solution by centering equations: 


Year 

7 


X 

X* 

XY 

T 

1923 

100 


0 

0 

0 

98 

1924 

96 


1 

1 

96 

102 

1925 

108 


2 

4 

216 

106 

1926 

116 


3 

9 

348 

no 

1927 

no 


4 

16 

440 

114 

1928 

118 


5 

25 

590 

118 


27 = 648 

sx = 

15 

2X2 ^ 55 2X7 = 

1,690 

648 


il 

Mx - 

2.5 

ilfxSX = 37.5 ilfy2X = 

1,620 






2x2=17.5 2xy- 

70 



il 

ii 

70 

17.5 

4; a 

= Mr - bMx = 108-10 

= 98 



T « 98 + 4 X (origin, 1923) 
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and subtracted backward as before. Of course, account is taken 
of the sign of & in this building-up process. 

General solutions. — Occasions often arise where it is not 
convenient to fit a straight-line trend by the short-cut method 
utilizing a centered X scale (x) as just described. This is par- 
ticularly true when X is not a time series, as in correlation. 
Hence it may be worth while to consider more general methods 
of solution. 

As has already been suggested, the most direct method of 
solution is by means of the immodified normal equations. Sup- 
pose, for example, that for pin*poses of comparison it had seemed 
desirable to express the trend in Example 10*3 so that 1923 was 
the point of origin, that is, so that time was written as X = 0, 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. In that case the normal equations might be 
utilized as in part I. Inspection of the equations will show that 
numerical values of N, SX, SF, SX®, and SXF are needed. 
These are readily obtained from the data and substituted. 
Each equation is then divided by the coefficient of o, and the 
first equation, thus reduced, is subtracted from the second. 
Thus it is found that 1^ = 4|, and hence 6 = 4. The value 
of 6 may be substituted in the first equation to secure the value 
of a. The trend, therefore, is 

T = o -1- 6X = 98 -I- 4X (origin 1923) 

The same trend would be obtained by the time-centered method, 
though the equation then would be 

T = a + bx — 108 4x (origin 1925.5) 

In part II of Example 10 • 3, a more. convenient and useful gen- 
eral method is illustrated. The procedure may be derived from 
the normal"@quations,* but it is more easily justified by noting 


* Derivation of b and a from normal equations is readily summarized as follows: 


Na + bXX - ZY 


( 1 ) 


From (1): 


aZX + bZX* - ZXY 
Na-ZY- bZX 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


“"■jv JT 


(4) 
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that b is found as in the time-centering method {"Zzy = ^xY), 
■ and that a is also described as T by that method in the year 
now taken as the origin. It will be noted that the centering 
equations described in an earlier chapter are employed, namely, 

(SX)2 


and. 


Sx® = - 


Sxj/ = sxy 


N 

SX2F 

N 


though the correction terms are abbreviated to MxSX and 
My^X or its equivalent Mx^Y, respectively. 

It is important that the general methods just described 
should be understood, since they will be encountered in expanded 
forms in later chapters. 

READINGS 

See next chapter, page 268. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. By the method of semi-averages, fit straight-line trends to the following 
annual indexes (consecutive years, as 1931, 1932, etc.). Plot data and trend. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

{g) 

100 

90 

172 ' 

104 

100 

95 

115 

101 

88 

170 

no 

92 

105 

126 

108 

80 

178 

109 

89 

100 

119 



172 

112 

90 

108 

123 




120 

84 

112 

115 






125 

122 


From (4): 



a -h hMx 

= My 

(5) 

Dividing (2) by EX: 


2X7 

(6) 


EX 

Subtracting (5) from (6) : 


2X7 „ 

(7) 

. „ 

2X 

Multiplying (7) by SX: 

62X* - bMx^SX = 

2X7 - My2X 

(8) 

b(SX* - Mx'SX) = 

2X7 - MyDX 

(9) 

2X7 - Afr2X 


00) 

® “ 2X* - Mx2X 

2** 
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2. To the data of Exercise 1, fit least-squares trends and note the resultinie 
change in the value of 6. Plot data and trend. 

3. By the method of least squares, fit straight-line trends to the following 
annual index numbers (consecutive years, as 1921, 1922, etc.). Plot data and 
trend. 


(a) (6) 

(c) 

W) 

(e) 

(/) 

(g) 

W 

71 98 

92 

321 

103 

65 

108 

74 

95 76 

88 

288 

114 

80 

106 

80 

97 86 

89 

341 

112 

114 

112 

78 

107 88 

90 

240 

122 

96 

106 

84 

85 112 

91 

200 

99 

107 


88 







82 

(i) (j) 

(k) 

(1) 

(m) 

(n) 

(0) 

(P) 

90 116 

104 

120 

109 

140 

119 

125 

99 no 

106 

114 

111 

120 

123 

119 

97 112 

101 

116 

106 

170 

126 

120 

106 106 

92 

no 

97 

130 

124 

120 

111 102 

94 

106 

99 

160 

124 

122 

109 108 

85 

112 

90 

no 

123 

119 





150 

129 

115 

4 . Assuming X scale to be 0, 1, 2, etc. (that is, origin in the first year given), 

recalculate the trend equations of Exercise 3. Use either simultaneous equa- 

tions (page 236) or the method explained on page 241, part II. 



AnSWBBS to EXBBaSES 



1. (o) a » 103 

6 = 4 


(e) 

0 = 91 

b = 

-3 

(6) a « 86 

6 =-6 


(/) 

o = 107.5 

b - 

5 

(c) a - 173 

6 - 2 


(») 

a * 120 

b * 

0 

(d) a « 111 

6 » 3 






2. (a) a « 103 

6 - 4 


(e) 

0 * 91 

b * 

-3.4 

(6) a = 86 

6 «-5 


'if) 

a « 107.6 

6* 

5.114 

(c) a - 173 

b - 0.8 


ia) 

a * 120 

6 * 

.1714 

(d) a - 111 

h - 3.4 






8. (a) o « 91 

6 - 4 


(*■) 

a * 102 

b * 

4 

(6) a * 92 

6 » 4 


0) 

o * 109 

b = 

-2 

(c) 0 « 90 

6 - 0 


(fc) 

a * 97 

6 * 

-4 

(d) o = 278 

6 *-29 


(1) 

a * 113 

b * 

- 2 

(e) a « no 

6 * 0 


(m)o * 102 

b * 

-4 

(/)a- 92.4 

6 * 10 


, (n) a * 140 

b * 

0 

(g) o « 108 

& * 0 


(o) 

a * 124 

b * 

1 

W a « 81 

& * 2 


ip) 

a » 120 

b » 

- 1 
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4 . (o) a ^ 

83 


4 

(i) a * 92 

b » 

(b) o = 

84 

h = 

4 

0) a * 114 

b « 

(c) 0 = 

90 

h = 

0 

(A:) a = 107 

b = 

(<i) a «= 

336 

6 

29 

(0 a = 118 

b * 

(e) o = 

110 

b = 

0 

(m)a = 112 

b = 

(f) 

72.4 

b « 

10 

In) a = 140 

b = 

(s) « “ 

108 

b = 

0 

(o) a ~ 121 

b = 

(A) 0 - 

76 

b = 

2 

(p) a = 123 

b = 


B. Problems 

5. Following are the numbers of fatalities occasioned by automobiles in the 
state of Connecticut during day and night hours from 1926 to 1935. 


Year 

Day 

Night 

Total 

1926 

119 

195 

314 

1927 

145 

196 

341 

1928 

200 

220 

420 

1929 

170 

270 

440 

1930 

135 

260 

395 

1931 

142 

300 

442 

1932 

125 

255 

380 

1933 

142 

305 

447 

1934 

124 

325 

449 

1935 

120 

320 

440 


(а) Fit a straight-line trend to these data by the method of semi-averages and 
the method of least squares. 

(б) Chart the data, indicating each of the trends. 

(c) In the absence of information relative to factors influencing the trend in 
1935 and 1936, would an extrapolation be justified as a means of predicting 
probable fatalities in 1936? 

6. The following data represent the number of banks suspended in the 
United States for the years indicated. Fit a straight-line trend to these data, 
and compare this trend with a comparable trend representing business growth. 


Yeab 

Banks Suspended 

1921 

505 

1922 

367 

1923 

646 

1924 

775 

1925 

618 

1926 

976 

1927 

669 

1928 

499 

1929 

659 
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7. The following data represent the annual train-miles of freight traffic on 
railroads in the United States for a number of years. 

Year 

Train-Miles (in millions) 

1911 

626.5 

1912 

612.3 

1913 

643.8 

1914 

607.9 

1915 

552.0 

1916 

632.3 

1917 

646.4 

1918 

628.4 

1919 

560.5 

1920 

619.5 

1921 

519.8 

1922 

544.5 

1923 

631.1 

1924 

590.9 

1925 

602.9 

(a) Fit a straight-line trend to these data by the method of semi-averages. 

(b) Estimate probable normal train-miles for 1933 from the trend thus cal- 

culated. (The actual figure for 1933 is 368.7.) Explain the inequality. 

8. The following data represent new capital issues in the United States for 

a period of years. 

Issues 

Year 

(in millions of dollars) 

1920 

3,634.8 

1921 

3,576.7 

1922 

4,304.4 

1923 

5,593.2 

1924 

6,220.2 

1925 

6,334.1 

1926 

7,791.1 

1927 

• 8,114.4 

1928 

10,182.8 

1929 

7,023.4 

1930 

3,115.5 

1931 

1,192.2 

1932 

709.5 

1933 

1,419.5 

(a) Fit a straight-line trend to these data for the years 1920-1929 by the 
method of least squares. Chart the data and the trend. 

(5) May this trend be plausibly extrapolated to represent a normal in 1935? 
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9. Production (in millions of bushels) of corn, wheat, and oats in the United 
States, from 1913 to 1938, is summarized in the following table: 


Crop year 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Crop year 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

1913 

2,273 

751 

1,039 

1926 

2,547 

832 

1,153 

1914 

2,524 

897 

1,066 

1927 

2,616 

875 

1,093 

1915 

2,829 

1,009 

1,435 

1928 

2,666 

914 

1,313 

1916 

2,425 

635 

1,139 

1929 

2,521 


1,113 

1917 

2,908 

620 

1,443 

1930 


886 

1,275 

1918 

2,441 

904 

1,429 

1931 

2,576 


1,124 

1919 

2,679 

952 

1,107 

1932 

2,931 

757 

1,251 

1920 

3,071 

843 

1,444 

1933 

mmhim 


733 

1921 

2,928 

819 

1,045 

1934 

1,461 

526 

542 

1922 

2,707 1 

847 

1,148 

1935 


626 

1,195 

1923 

2,875 

759 

1,227 

1936 



786 

1924 

2,223 

842 

1,416 

1937 

2,651 

876 

1,162 

1925 

2,798 

669 

1,405 

1938 

2,542 

931 

1,054 


(a) Calculate straight-line trends for each of the three groups as given in the 
above table by the method of semi-averages and the method of least squares. 
Plot the data with the latter trend. 

(b) Compare the trends thus obtained with similar trends for population in 
the United States on the basis pf census years, 1910-1930, by charting on ratio 
paper. 

10. The following data represent motor vehicle production (in thousands) in 
the United States. 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1919 

1,934 

1925 

4,428 

1920 

2,227 

1926 

4,506 

1921 

1,682 

1927 

3,580 

1922 

2,646 

1928 

4,601 

1923 

4,180 

1929 

5,622 

1924 

3,738 




To these data fit a straight-line trend by the method of least squares. 

11. Many series of data for which straight-line trends are suitable will be 
found in the current issues of the Survey of Current Busineas, the Statiatical 
Abstract of the United States^ the Monthly Labor Review, and the International 
. Labour Review, as well as in the Handbook of Labor Statistica, the annual Yearbook 
of Railroad Information, and the Yearbook of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Obtain suitable data from these or similar sources, and fit straight-line trends 
by each of the methods described. 





CHAPTER XI 


COMPLEX TRENDS 


Although the straight line is by far the most commonly used 
type of trend, cases often arise where it is clearly not appropri- 
ate. A chart of the data may reveal a gradual change in the 
direction of trend, or perhaps the trend tends to flatten out as 
it approaches or reaches a higher or a lower level. In the 
former case a parabola is suggested, and in the latter an expo- 
nential or, more likely, a modified exponential, type of trend. 
These types of trends will be considered in the present chapter. 


THE PARABOLA 


The second-degree parabola may be described by the equa- 
tion, 


T = a-{-hX + cX^ 


But if time centering and a regular sequence of X intervals 
(a Y for each successive month or year) are assumed, it may be 
described by the more convenient equation 

T = a + bx + ca^ 

where x represents the deviations from the average of the 
X series. This equation, like that of the straight-line trend, 
includes an element and a constant for each term. The ele- 
ments are the successive powers of x, i.e.,' a:®, x^, and x^, which 
are combined with the constants a, b, and c to define the par- 
ticular curve that is most nearly representative of the data.* 
The constant a is again a measure of height at the point of 


^ The straight-line and parabola belong to a group of trends called the potential 
series, which become increasingly complex by the adchtion of terms in higher powers 
of X, as a, bX, cX^, dX*, etc. If the maximum power of X is 3, the curve is called 
a cubic; if 4, a quartic, eto. 
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origin (where a: = 0), 6 is a measure of slope at the origin, and 
c is an additional increment determining the degree of curva- 
ture. The problem involved in fitting a parabola is the dis- 
covery of appropriate values for these constants, a, b, and c. 

The parabola is most coinmonly fitted by the method of 
least squares. In order to facilitate determination of the values 
of the constants, mathematicians have prepared normal equa- 
tions similar to those mentioned in connection with the fitting 
of the straight-line trend. The normal equations required for 
determining these values in the general case of the parabola are: 

Na -f- b2X -H c2X^ = SF 
oSX -t- 62X2 ^ ^2X3 = 2XF 
a2X2 + 62X3 + c'SX* = 2X^7 

But if time centering and a regular x sequence are assumed, 
then X becomes x, and 2x and 2x3 g^ch equal zero. By 
simple algebraic manipulation, the second equation then pro- 
vides the value of 6 as 



as in the straight-line trend. Similarly, the first and last equa- 
tions may readily be reduced to provide formulas for c and o, 
as follows: 

_ NXx^Y - 2x^2 F 
X2x^ - 2x22x2 

2F - c2x2 



By substituting the specified summations, which may be readily 
obtained from the data (as illustrated in Example 11 • 1), in these 
formulas, the values of 6, c, and a are obtainable. Obviously, 
it is possible to arrive at the same trend by solving the normal 
equations in their original form, but the constants a and 6 will 
vary with changes in the point of origin in the time scale. 

The process of fitting a parabolic trend is illustrated in Exam- 
ple 11*1. The data represent wholesale prices in the United 
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States from the low point in 1896 up to the first World War, and 
it is required to state the general trend or movement of prices 
during this period. When the data are plotted, a small degree 
of curvature is apparent, for which reason the parabola is 
selected as a suitable type of trend (see Fig. 11-1). 



Building up the parabolic trend. — In computing the trend 
values for the parabola, the time scale, as has been said, is cen- 
tered, and the values of Sa:7, Sx^F, and Sx^ are secured, as 
indicated, for substitution in the equations of the constants. 
When the substitutions have been made, the trend equation 
appears as 

T — 88.242 -}- 1.783x — 0.062x* (origin at 1906) 

This equation may then be solved for all the successive values 
of X. But in practice, the solution of the trend equation for 
each time item is generally avoided, and the same result is 
obtained by a “building-up” process somewhat similar to that 
described in connection with the straight-line trend. In the 
case of the parabola, however, the differences between succes- 
sive trend items, known as first differences of the trend (s 3 anbol 
Ai), are not equal. Second differences (symbol A 2 ), which repre- 
sent the differences between successive first differences, how- 
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ever, are the same throughout the series of data (if the time 
intervals are uniform and the trend values are accurately com- 
puted), and they are equal to 2c. In the illustration, for 
example, the second differences are 0.104 (c = 0.052). 

In practice, therefore, it is considerably more convenient to 
build up the series of first differences by a process of addition, 
just as a straight-line trend is built up. The process is begun 
by finding three T values near the point of origin, from which 
two first differences may be derived (note the italicized items in 
Example 11 *1). The second difference (the difference between 
the two first differences, in this case 1.835 — 1.731 = 0.104) is 
then noted. It is always equal to 2c. This second difference is 
then algebraically added forward and subtracted backward from 
the first differences to secure a series of first differences for the en- 
tire period. The trend may then be readily calculated by adding 
or subtracting these first differences from the trend value at 
the point of origin, beginning with the central trend items origi- 
nally determined. Calculation should be carried out to several 
decimals to avoid cumulative errors, but the final trend items 
are preferably rounded.' 

Checks. — The trend thus fitted may be checked in several 
ways. It will be clear that the sum of the trend items should 
approximately equal the sum of the data. Also, if the trend is 
calculated directly from the equation, the second differences, 
as previously noted, should equal 2c. With the trend items 
suitably rounded, however, this check may be only approxi- 
mate. It is worth noting that these checks cannot prove con- 
clusively the correctness of calculations, although they may 
catch errors. A further and generally useful check involves 
the plotting of the data and the trend, and another consists of 
substituting the constants of the trend equation in the last 
normal equation, which is 

-H VLu? -4- c2a^ = 

^ The calculation of such a trend may be reduced in practice by cumulating the 
columns xY and x^Y on the calculating machine without recording each item. The 
quantities 2®* and {N — Xx^lx^) which are functions of N and x only, and not of 
the T’s, may be read from a table (see Appendix, page 526), making the column 
x^ unnecessary. 
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If this check is applied to the data of the example, the resulting 
equation appears as 

88.242 X 770 + 1.783 X 0 - (0.052 X 50,666) = 65,312 

The small discrepancy in this check (65,312 instead of 65, 309) is 
accounted for by the rounding of the constants to three decimals. 

Parabolas fitted by weights. — In shorter problems involving 
unit X sequence, it is frequently convenient to fit parabolas by 
especially prepared tables. Simple tables of this type designed 
to provide values of o, 6, and c, and designated values of T, 
appear in the Appendix, pages 521-524. Required calculations 
are illustrated in Example 11 -2. Each calculation is similar to 

Example 11-2 

PARABOLA FITTED BY WEIGHTS 


Data: Assumed index numbers of production (Y) and weights (W) from 
table, pages 521-522, here designated by the constant or trend item to be cal- 
culated. Time unit is here a decade. 


Decades 

X 

Y 

Wa 

WaY 

Wb 

WbY 

Wc 

WcY 

HVa 

Wt2Y 

Wt-2 


1890-1899 


82 

-3 

-246 

-2 

-164 

2 


3 

246 

31 

2542 

1900-1909 


94 

12 

1123 

-1 

-94 

-1 

-94 

-5 

-470 

9 

846 

1910-1919 


95 

17 

1615 

0 

0 

-2 

-190 

-3 

-285 


-285 

1920-1929 


100 

12 

1200 

1 

100 

-1 

-100 

9 

900 


-500 

1930-1939 

2 

89 

-3 

-267 

2 

178 

2 

178 

31 

2759 


267 

Divisor and Dividend 

35 

3430 

10 

20 

14 

-42 

35 

3150 

35 

2870 




a 

= 98 

b 

-= 2 

c = -3 

T2 

= 90 

r-s 

! » 82 


Note that the weights for T -2 (at * = — 2) are the same as those given in 
the table for T &ix = 2, except that they are written in reverse order. 


that involved in finding the mean of grouped data, except that, 
in the case of 6 and c, the divisor of 'LwY is not the sum of the 
weights. In the first table (cf. page 521) the weights to be 
used with a given N are labeled “a”, “6”, or “c’’. In the next 
table, the weights for finding T at any designated x are similarly 
listed. They may be recorded successively opposite the T’s, 
as if they were frequencies. To obtain T for a negative x, 
weights for positive x, written in reverse order, are used. 

An additional use of these weights for T may be noted. If 
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in a regular series of items one item happens to be lacking, a 
parabolic interpolation, based on a parabola fitted to the given 
items, may quickly be made. This result is accomplished by 
entering the missing Y as 0, subtracting its individual weight 
from the sum of the weights — the latter being chosen as if to 
compute the missing item — and finding the weighted average 
as before. Suppose, for instance, that, in a five-item series, 
F at aj = — 1 is unknown. A plausible interpolation might be 
made by utilizing the reversed a; = 1 weights (N = 5), but 
subtracting the second weight from the divisor, thus 

Y 82 0 95 100 89 

W 9 (13) 12 6 -5 SF" - 35 - 13 - 22 

SWr 738 -H 0 + 1,140 + 600 -445 = 2,033 

Interpolation: 2,033 22 = 92.409. 


The Y thus obtained is on the parabolic trend fitted to the 
five items. With adequate data this method provides a con- 
venient and plausible interpolation. 

General solution. — Both methods of fitting parabolas 
described in preceding pages are limited to regular series, such 
as annual time series. In some circumstances, however, it is 
necessary to fit parabolas to irregular data, hence a more gen- 
eral method is required. The most direct general method con- 
sists of solving algebraically the normal equations (page 249) 
after calculating and substituting the required summations.^ 
But this procedure may be somewhat simplified by centering 
the data — not only the X’s, but the X squares and F’s as well. 
In so doing it is advisable to designate the X and X® series as 


1 In outline, T is fitted to Y of Example 11-2 (origin at first Y) by use of the 
normal equations as follows (see Example 11-3 for summations): 


6o 4* 106 + 30c - 460 
lOo + 306 + 100c = 940 
30a 4 - 1006 4 * 364c « 2798 
64- 
0.36 4- 
1.4c 4.2 6-12 

c 3 6 


I » I 

1.8c = -0.7;}J [ 


2 

14 


a 4* 26 4* 6c = 

o 4" 36 4“ 10c = 

a 4 - 3.36 4- 11.8c « 
6 4- 4c = 2 
6 4- 5.4c =-2.2 
a 4- 28 - 18 
a 


92 

94 

93.26 


92 

82 
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Xi and X 2 to avoid confusion between centered x squares and 
the squares of centered x. The equations then become 

bSxi + c2xiX 2 = Sxi?/ 

6SX1X2 + cLxl — 2x22/ 

The summations may be calculated from the data and centered 
in the usual way. Thus; 

2x? = 2X? - 

N 

2 x 22 / = , etc. 

For the data of Example 11-3 w'here the X origin is taken in 
the first time period, the centered equations become 

10b + 40c = 20] fb + 4.00c = 2.00 

I or I 

40b + 174c = 38l lb + 4.35c = 0.95 

Subtracting the second pair of equations sets 0.35c equal to 
— 1.05. Hence c = — 3. Then b + 4(— 3) = 2, and b = 14, 
and a may be found by substituting in the first uncentered 
normal equation 

Na + b2X + c2X2 = 27; or 5a + 10(14) + 30(-3) = 460 

so that o = 82. It will be seen that this solution does not 
depend upon the regularity of the datsi, and it is therefore gen- 
eral. The change in a and b as compared with Example 11-2 
is due merely to the change in the time origin. 

The student, however, will find it distinctly advantageous 
to master the form of solution utilized in Example 11-3, since 
it will be found adaptable to later problems. In this form X 
and X* are set down as two independent series, labeled Xi and 
X 2 , followed by the dependent series, 7. A check column, Z, 
is then added, consisting of the row totals. The combined 
footing of Xi, X 2 , and 7 should therefore check with the 
footing of Z. Also, and AZz* should check as column totals. 

In the next four rows — the block P — are set down the summed 
cross products, that is, the successive sums of each column 
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mxiltiplied by itself and by each succeeding column. Each sum 
is designated by the symbols at the left and above, which indi- 
cate the columns crossed (including squares). For example, 
30 is HXiXi = SXi; 100 is SX 1 X 2 ; 940 is SXjF, etc. 


Example 11 *3 

PARABOLA— GENERAL METHOD 
Data: See Example 11*2. 



Time 


Index 

S rows 

82 + 14X - 3A* 

Decades 

Xx 

Xi 

Y 

Z 

T 

1890-1899 

0 

0 

82 

82 

82 

1900-1909 

1 

1 

94 

96 

93 

1910-1919 

2 

4 

95 

101 

98 

1920-1929 

3 

9 

100 

112 

97 

1930-1939 

4 

16 

89 

109 

90 


Sums: 10 30 460 500 460 



0.36c =- 1.06 
c 3 


b + 4(-3) = 2; 6 = 14 

iVa - 27 - hXXi - c2Xj - 460- 140 + 90 - 410 
a - 410 6 « 82 
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In block Np are listed the P’s centered and multiplied by N. 
That is, to avoid fractions, the centering is done by equations 
like 

iVSx? = NXXl - SZiSXi 
N^XiV = iVSZaF - SXzSF 


The correction term for each sum of cross products is readily 
located by means of symbols at the left and above. For example, 
= 2,798 is corrected thus: 

N'S.x^y = N'LX^Y - SZ2SF 

= (5 X 2,798) - (30 X 460) = 190 

That is, the correction term is the product of the footings of the 
columns which have been cross multiplied. 

The arrangement of the data in blocks P and Np may be 
summarized in symbols as shown in Table 11 *1. 


TABLE 11 -1 

Model Foem for Fitting Parabola 


(As applied in Example 11 -3) 

Headings Xi Xj Y Z 

Totals SXi ZXi Sr SZ 


Totals SXi SX 2 Sr SZ 


p 

Xx 

Xi 

Y 

Z 

sxf 

ZXiXi 

ZXl 

SXiF 

SXgF 

SF2 

2XiZ 

SZ 2 Z 

XYZ 

^7? 

Np 

Xi 

NZ4 

NXxiX2 

NXxiy 

NZxiZ 


Xi 


NZ4 

N'Lxiy 

N'2x2Z 


Y 




NZyz 


Z 




Ni:z^ 


Formulas for centering (iVp) : 

NZx\ = ATSX? - (SXi)=* 
NZxiXt = NZXiXt - ZXiZXt 
NZxiy = NZXiY - XXiSY 
NZxiz = NZXiZ - SXiSZ 
ATSal = - ZXiZXt 


NZxiy = NZXiY - ZXtZY 
NZx^ = NZXtZ - ZXtZZ 
NZy^ = NZY^ - ZYZY 
NZyz = NZYZ - ZYZZ 
JVSs* « JVSZ* - SZSZ 
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The final step is the solution of the centered normal equa> 
tions for b and c, as indicated, together with the solution of the 
uncentered normal equation for a. The method of solution 
thus indicated may be expanded for use with any of the potential 
series, or with any suitable independent series. Later, it will 
be utilized in multiple and curvilinear correlation. 


EXPONENTIAL TRENDS 

It is frequently true that the composite direction of change in 
a series of data throughout a certain period of time may be most 
effectively represented by an exponential curve, or by some 
modification of it (see Fig. 10-36, page 227). Trends of this 



Fig. 11 ‘2. — The Geometric Trend. Trend of electric power production in the 
United States, 1923-1929. Data ; Monthly averages for each year. Source: Survey of 
Current BusinesSf 1938 Supplement, p. 99. 


type are characteristic of industries in the early stages of their 
growth, when they are expanding rapidly. An illustration may 
be found in the field of electrical power production in the United 
States in ' pre-depression years (1919 to 1929), illustrated in 
Fig. 11-2. The need for this type of trend may be discovered 
by plotting the original data on ratio or semi-logarithmic paper. 
If the composite direction of change, whether up or down, 
appears to approximate a straight line, the geometric or expo- 
nential trend is probably most appropriate for the particular 
situation. 
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The exponential trend itself is not often employed, but it is 
important as an introduction to a group of trends of which the 
exponential series is an element. Data of production and of 
population commonly require a trend belonging to this group. 

Fitting an exponential trend. — The method of fitting an 
exponential trend is not complicated. A straight-line trend is 
fitted to the logarithms of the Y items, instead of being fitted 
to the Y items themselves. The fitting is carried on exactly as 
if the logarithms were the original data.* After the trend has 
been defined in this way, its antilogarithms are used as trend 
items for the original data. The various steps in the process are 
illustrated in Example 11-4. The five columns between the 
double rules represent the fitting of the straight-line trend to the 
logarithms of the Y data, and the last column is merely the 
antilogarithms of the trend thus defined. 

Such a method of trend fitting has a certain analogy to the 
calculation of the geometric mean. In both cases, the data are 
reduced to logarithms, and both geometric mean and trend are 
distorted when there are any items at or close to zero.* The 
equation of the trend as fitted to the logarithms is 

log T = 3.7762 + 0.0406X 

but as fitted to the data (see Fig. 11 -2) it may be described 
(making use of antilogarithms) as 

T = 5,973(1.0981)* 

The exponential trend by selected points. — The method of 
fitting the exponential trend just described is somewhat cumber- 
some, and a short-cut method is usually advisable. Such a 
method is illustrated in Example 11-6. It is well worth master- 
ing because, with certain modifications, it is adaptable to a 
wide variety of trend-fitting problems. It is an adaptation of 

^ In tenns of the original data rather than the logarithms, the equation of the 
geometric trend is, 

T = AB» 

in which A and B are the antilogarithms of a and h as computed, respectively. A 
describes the height of the trend at x « 0, and is a constant factor. 

* For methods of adjusting an approximate trend, see Appendix, page 526. 
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the method of selected points already described in the early 
sections of the preceding chapter. 


Example 11 *4 

THE EXPONENTIAL TREND 

Data: Electric power production (monthly averages), United States, 1923- 
1929.1 


Year 

Million 

kilowatt- 

hours 

Log 

Time 

Summed products 

Log 

trend 

Trend 
of data 

1923 

4,571 

Y 

3.6600 


9 

xY 

-10.9800 

T 

3.6542 

4,510 

1924 

4,845 

3.6853 


4 

-7.3706 

3.6949 

4,953 

1926 

5,418 

3.7338 

-1 

1 

-3.7338 

3.7355 

5,439 

1926 

6,088 

3.7845 

0 

0 

0. 

3.7762 

5,973 

1927 

6,548 

3.8161 

1 

1 

3.8161 

3.8168 

6,558 

1928 

7,147 

3.8541 


4 

7.7082 

3.8574 

7,201 

1929 

7,930 

3.8993 

m 

9 

11.6979 

3.8981 

7,909 


42,547 

QHHH 

■ 

28 

1.1378 

26.4331 

42,543 


b = 


N 

XxY 


26.4331 

7 

1.1378 


= 3.77616 


= 0.04064 


Sa:* 28 
I’rend of logs: T = o + te = 3.7762 + 0.0406x 
Trend of data: T = (antilog 3.7762) (antilog 0.0406)* 
= 5,973 X 1.0981* 


The steps in its calculation, as adapted to the problem at 
hand, are as follows: 

(1) Plot the data on ordinary cross-section paper. 

(2) Estimate the trend near the beginning and near the end 
of the series, and mark two points on the trend as thus estimated 


^Survey qf Current Business, 1938 Supplement, p. 99. 
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for specified years. Read the values of these trend items (Pi 
and P 2 ) on the Y scale. 

Example 11-5 

THE EXPONENTIAL TREND, BY SELECTED POINTS 
Data: See Example 11 ‘4. 


Year 

X 

Million 

kilowatt-hours 

Y 

Esti- 

mated 

trend 

points 

P 

Log 

P 

Com- 

pleted 

log 

series 

Antilogs 

T 

Corrections 

My — Mt 
-f {by - ht)x 
(origin, 1926) 

Final 

T 

1023 

4,571 



3.6593 

4,564 

-26.86 

-36.27 

4,501 

1924 

4,845 

5,000 

3.6090 


5,000 

-26.86 

-24.18 

4,949 

1925 

5,418 



3.7387 

5,479 

-26.86 

-12.09 

5,440 

1926 

6,088 



3.7784 

6,003 

-26.86 

0 

5,076 

1927 

6,548 



3.8182 

6,580 

-26.86 

12.00 

6,565 

1928 

7,147 



3.8579 

7,209 

-26.86 

24.18 

7,206 

1929 

7.930 

7,900 

3.8076 

3.8976 

7,900 

-26.86 

36.27 

7,000 


2-42,547 


5)0.1986 


2 = 42,735 



2 = 42,546 


My- 6,078.14 


slope 0.03972 


Afp- 6,105 



Af- 6,078 


^2 — ^1 
m{N — m) 

^2 — Si 

m{N — m) 


= 565.92 

12 

^ ^53 33 

12 

by — 6r = 12.09 


(3) Write the logs of P\ and P 2 in terms of the Y scale and 
note the number of time units (0 separating them, in this case, 
5 years. 

(4) Construct a straight-line trend beginning with log Pi 
and having a slope of (log P 2 — log Pi) - 5 - t, completing the 
trend for the whole period of time. This trend will obviously 
pass through log Pj. It is comparable to a trend fitted to the 
logs of the data. 

(5) Find the antilogs of the log trend thus found. This will 
approximate a trend of the data. It may be plotted and, if it 
seems satisfactory, may be taken as final. 

(6) If the trend thus found requires adjusting, the following 
procedure may be adopted. Add to it a straight-line trend 
consisting of a constant obtained by taking the mean of the 
data less the mean of the trend {My — M<), and a slope simi- 
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larly consisting of the slope of the data less the slope of the 
trend {b„ — bt). In this correction, X should be centered. 
The semi-averages method may be employed in determining 
the slopes. This correction will provide a final trend which 
approximates the same average and same slope as the data but 
is otherwise only slightly changed. 

The modified exponential trend. — The modified exponential 
trend is one in which the exponential series is combined with an 
addend, or some other element, in order to adapt it to the data. 
Its calculation may be illustrated by the use of production data 
in a certain industry, by decades from 1850 to 1920, as illus- 
trated in Example 11-6. When these data are plotted they 
form a curve which has the appearance of an inverted expo- 
nential series. 

The process of fitting a modified geometric trend is very 
similar to that described in the last example, except that three 
points (Pi, P2, and P3), widely spaced at equal time intervals, 
must be estimated and read from the chart. By means of these 
three points, the base (a) of the exponential series is estimated by 
the use of the formula 

_ PI- P1P3 
2P2 - (Pi -h P3) 

As applied to the data of Example 11-6, a is 1050.61. 

The central of the three selected points may now be disre- 
garded, and the differences (Pi — a) and (P3 — a) may be noted 
and utilized in further calculations. From this point, the pro- 
cedure is practically the same as that illustrated in Example 
11 -5, except that the base, o, which has been subtracted, must 
later be restored. The logs of iPi — ’o] and IP3 — a] are noted, 
and a straight-line log series is calculated to pass through these 
two figures, the method being the same as that used in simple 
straight-line trend fitting. The antilogs of this log series are 
then recorded, and the negative signs of the original P — a are 
restored. An exponential series is thus obtained which passes 
through the points Pi — a. Pa — a, and Ps — a. In order to 
make it approximate the data, it is necessary to add the base, 
a, which was originally subtracted from the selected points. 
The result is a trend (column Ir) that presumably fits the data. 
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assuming that the trend is of a suitable type and that the 
selected points are carefully chosen. ‘ 

It will be seen that a technique of the type described consists 
essentially of: (1) isolating from the selected points a simplified 
series — in this case an exponential element expressed as a log- 
arithmic straight line, (2) completing this series, and (3) retrac- 
ing the steps taken in isolating it. This process is suggested, in 
the example, by the column headings, such as (1), (2), (3), (2,.), 
and (1,), where “r ” designates the retraced steps. It will be 
noted that (2,) is (2) completed, and, similarly, (1,.) is (1) com- 
pleted. The procedure may appear to be complex, but the 
steps are readily followed if the logic of the analysis is under- 
stood. 

If, after plotting the trend with the data, it seems necessary 
to adjust the trend, the procedure described in connection with 
Example 11*5 may be followed. That is, the straight line cal- 
culated as (My — Ml) + (by — bt)x, where x represents time 
centered, may be added to the trend as calculated. This cor- 
rection series combines the two terms, ay — a* and by — 6*, and 
its use provides a final trend that closely approximates the same 
mean and the same slope as the data. 

The method of selected points and final trend adjustment 
thus illustrated is frequently useful because it is adaptable to a 
wide variety of problems. For example, a parabola may be 
fitted by a similar method. Three selected points (Pi, P 2 , and 
Pa), separated by a time interval, <, are chosen, and a parabola 
is fitted to these points. The fitting may.be accomplished by 
the usual methods or by means of abbreviated formulas for the 
constants.^ The parabola thus determined may be adjusted in 
^ The equation of the trend is 

r = a + 6 c* 

where a is the cons tant sub tracte d from P , 6 is Pi — a, c is the antilog of the logarith- 
mic slope, or (log P3 — a — log Pi — a) 2t, where t is the number of time units 
(decades) from Pi to P2 and from P2 to Pa, and the origin is at Pi. 

* If the origin of the Y scale is taken at P2, these equations may be stated in the 
following form: 


Ps-Pi 
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the manner described in preceding paragraphs in order to give 
it an appropriate mean and slope. 

The modified exponential type of trend will be found useful 
with data that tend to level off, approaching the horizontal, as 
is typical of growth and production series in their later stages. 
This tendency is common in the statistics of business.’ 

The Pearl-Reed curve. — If the earlier stages of growth must 
also be represented, the modified exponential type of trend will 
be found to-be inappropriate in its usual form, and a further 
variation is necessary to adapt it to the needs of such series. In 



Fig. 11-3. — The Pearl-Reed Curve. Data: Population of the United States. 

such cases, it is likely that the Pearl-Reed curve or an elementary 
type of Gompertz curve may be found useful. These curves 
are so complex that a comprehensive discussion of their char- 
acteristics is not possible here, but their general nature may be 
noted. 

The Pearl-Reed curve is illustrated® in Fig. 11 • 3. Several of 

^ For an illustration of a more exact method, see Appendix, page 533. 

* The Pearl-Reed curve may be stated in equation form as 


a -h6c* 

and the equation of the simple Gompertz curve is 

T = AB**, or log r - o + W 

where a « log A, and h ^ log B. However, these equations yield the designated 
curves only when applied to suitable data. 
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the more complex methods of fitting this type of curve are de- 
scribed in the Appendix (see pages 531 to 533), but it may be 
fitted with a reasonable degree of accuracy by an adaptation of 
the technique described in connection with the calculation of the 
modified exponential trend. The use of this technique in con- 
nection with the Pearl-Reed curve is illustrated in Example 11 • 7. 
The trend is first fitted to the reciprocals of three selected points, 
by the means described in Example 11*6. After this fitting has 
been accomplished, the resulting trend should fit the redprocala 
of the data. Hence, the reciprocals of this trend may be 
expected to fit the data in their original form. To avoid incon- 
venient decimals, reciprocals may be multiplied by a suitable 
power of 10. If necessary, an adjustment of the level and slope 
of the curve may be made in the manner already described. 

Precautions in trend fitting. — The fitting of trends, perhaps 
more than any other statistical procedure, requires the use of 
careful judgment both in selecting the type of trend and in its 
use. As has already been suggested, it is generally desirable, 
as a first step, to plot the data and study the chart to see if the 
points indicate a straight line, a parabola, an exponential, or 
some other type. Sometimes it may be necessary to experi- 
ment with several trends before a satisfactory one can be found. 

When a trend has been successfully fitted to a long series of 
data, it is sometimes extrapolated, that is, calculated for a short 
distance in advance of the series as a tentative forecast. Such 
forecasts often prove useful, but they may be very misleading. 
Unfortunately, no rules can be given to determine whether a 
forecast thus established has a high or a low probability. In a 
certain sense a trend is like an established habit; it is likely to 
continue, but other forces may interrupt or change it. Hence, 
extrapolation, when used at all, should be for only a compara- 
tively short period of time. An example of fairly satisfactory 
usage may be found in the estimation of population for a state 
or nation from one census period until the next census is taken, 
a process that generally involves no more than the projection of 
the trend of previous censuses. Such estimates generally prove 
to be close enough for most practical purposes, although special 
circumstances may modify their usefulness and accuracy. 
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In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the fitting of 
trends is not simply a mathematical procedure. The element 
of personal judgment based upon an understanding of the nature 
of the data and of the problem at hand is always involved. The 
factors actually represented by the trend are often complex and 
difiicult to analyze. Back of the rising and falling trends of pro- 
duction and prices in our economic system are complex interrela- 
tionships involving such varied factors as the advancement of 
science, changes in monetary units and their values, fluctuations 
in tariffs and foreign trade, as well as shifts in popular opinions. 

On the other hand, there are situations in modern business 
where the measurement of trends in business data is exceedingly 
useful if not entirely essential, for some estimate of the future 
must be made, and no other device ordinarily meets the need as 
effectively as the fitting and the extrapolation of a trend. More- 
over, the trend so defined is continually useful as suggesting 
what may be regarded as normal, thereby permitting valuation 
of actual data with respect to this criterion. In historical 
studies, business cycles are measured by this means. 

The measurement of trends is applicable not only to series 
representing business as a whole, such as those typified by the 
indexes of industrial production and wholesale prices, but also 
to the less general data of particular localities, industries, and 
individual firms. Market analysis, for example, may seek to 
discover trends in such local data as retail sales (in general or 
with respect to specific goods), bank debits (check transactions), 
and other business indicators where the composite direction of 
change appears worthy of consideration. Or the internal sta- 
tistics of business, such as gross sales, needs in terms of raw 
materials, labor, and capital, and similar features of the par- 
ticular firm, may be advantageously examined to discover and 
measure trends. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 


1. Fit parabola trends to the following data, assumed to represent successive 
years, by the method of least squares. Results may be checked by Tables A* 1 
and A '2, pages 521-524. 


(a). 

W 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

(9) 

w 

(t) 

0) 

W 

© 

10 

6 

4 

6 

10 

6 

26 

24 

36 

44 

26 

32 

16 

14 

18 

30 

16 

16 

16 

16 

22 

20 

16 

10 

34 

24 

26 

40 

24 

40 

34 

26 

14 

10 

24 

34 

24 

16 

8 

16 

14 

18 

40 

34 

32 

34 

30 

44 

(m) 

(n) 

(o) 

(P) 

to) 

(r) 


«) 

(w) 

{V) 

{w) 

W 

9 

16 

26 

21 

25 

47 

49 

7 

9 

9 

8 

3 

8 

30 

11 

22 

38 

33 

32 

33 

35 

18 

13 

13 

15 

20 

20 

15 

35 

35 

33 

50 

42 

19 

22 

23 

20 

6 

33 

10 

26 

43 

42 

54 

56 

22 

14 

14 

13 

8 

30 

17 

21 

47 

49 

55 

47 

23 

24 

23 








49 

41 

18 

17 

17 










17 

14 

19 


2. By the method of least squares fit parabolic trends to the following index 
numbers representing the items of successive years. Plot data and trend, 
and as an aid to plotting find the value of x at which the parabola reaches its 

mode, or mode inverted ^maximum or minimum at a; = — together with 
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the height (T) at this point. Check each trend by differencing; the second 
difference should be a constant. 


(a) 

ib) 

(c) 

id) 

(«) 

(/) 

(9) 

W 

(i) 

0) 

(k) 

(0 

(m) 

in) 

71 

97 

94 

120 

81 

91 

105 

408 

136 

442 

13 

9 

107 

9 

95 

75 

116 

96 

103 

111 

130 

412 

120 

498 

29 

9 

108 

11 

97 

85 

106 

94 

103 

109 

195 

440 

152 

666 

23 

21 

101 

19 

107 

87 

104 

84 

111 

115 

160 

464 

176 

722 

37 

24 

107 

22 

85 

111 

80 

106 

87 

89 

165 

484 

192 

582 

29 

25 

105 

23 








472 

144 

652 

41 

31 

116 

25 










414 

31 

21 

119 

17 


3. Calculate the trend items for the data of the preceding exercise using the 
method of weighted averages of the data explained in the Appendix, page 522. 

4. Fit a geometric trend (antilogs of T fitted to logarithms of data) to the 
following series: 

(а) 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 

(б) 19, 25, 30, 32, 43, 50, 57, 75. 

The trend will be equal to the data in (a) and approximate it in (6). 

6. Plot the following annual index numbers. In each case select three points. 
Pi, P2, and P3, widely separated by t years and estimated to fall upon the trend. 
Fit a modified geometric trend, and adjust it to the average and slope of the data. 
Write the equations of the trend. 

(а) 203, 212, 210, 250, 300, 340. 

(б) 100, 103, 105, 107, 118, 130. 

(c) 90, 230, 325, 355, 370, 400. 

(d) 70, 82, 90, 98, 97, 100. 

(e) 740, 878, 934, 960, 990, 994, 990, 1005, 998. 

(/) 1200, 1867, 1^0, 1970, 2024, 1967, 1976, 2032, 1990|. 

6. By the method of grouped data, fit modified exponential trends to the 
data of Exercise 5 (see Appendix, page 533). 


Answers to Exercises 


1 . (a) 

a 


26; 

b » 

6 

c 

SB - 

4; 

T 


8, 22, 28, 26. 

(5) 

a 


20; 

b « 

4 

c 

BS — 

4; 

T 

BE 

6, 17, 21, 17. 

(c) 

a 


24; 

b * 

2 

c 

=B — 

8; 

T 

= 

3,21,23, 9. 

(d) 

a 


38; 

b » 

4 

c 

ss — 

12; 

T 

= 

6, 33, 37 , 17. 

ie) 

a 


21; 

b 

2 

c 

SB — 

4; 

T 

SS 

9, 19, 21, 15. 

(/) 

a 


30; 

b « 

6 

c 

B=~ 

8; 

T 

* 

3, 26, 31, 21. 

(a) 

a 


24; 

b - 

6; 

c 

= 

4; 

T 


24, 22, 28, 42. 

(.h) a 


20; 

b « 

4; 

c 

S 

4; 

T 

- 

23, 19, 23, 35. 

(*•) 

a 


16; 

b 

2; 

c 

= 

8; 

T 

* 

37, 19, 17, 31. 

U) 

a 


12; 


4 

c 

SB 

12; 

T 


46, 17, 13, 33. 

(*) 

a 

n 

19; 

b « 

2; 

c 

* 

4; 

T 

=» 

25, 19, 21, 31. 

(0 

a 

SB 

20; 

b « 


c 

SS 

8; 

T 


29, 19, 25, 47. 
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(to) o - 15; 6 - 2; c - - 1; T = 7, 12, 16, 16, 16. 

(n) a - 20; 6 - - 4; c - - 2; P = 20, 22, 20, 14, 4. 

(o) a - 20; 5 - 3; c - 2; T = 22, 19, 20, 26, 34. 

(p) o - 16; 6 - - 2; c = 1; T = 23, 18, 15, 14, 16. 

(g) o « 36; 6 = - 2; c » - 3; T = 27, 34, 35, 30, 19. 

(r)o= 36; 6- 1; c = 3; P = 46, 37, 35, 39, 49. 

(*) o - 33; 6 = 1; c = 4; P = 47, 36, 33, 38, 61. 

(0 a = 63; 6 = 8; c = - 4; P = 8, 32, 48, 66, 56, 48. 

(u) o = 60; 6 = 6; c = - 4; T = 10, 32, 46, 62, 60, 40. 

(»)o = 22; 6= 1; c=- 1; 7 = 10,16,20,22,22,20,16. 

(u))o= 20; 6= 1; c=- 1; 7= 8,14,18,20,20,18,14. 

(x) o = 20; 6 = 2; c = - 1; 7 = 6, 12, 17, 20, 21, 20, 17. 

2. (a) a = 103; 6 = 4; c = - 6. Afo = + 0.3 Ymo - 103.6 

(6) o = 79; 6 = 4; c = 6. Jl/o = - 0.2 Ymo = 78.3 

(c) a = 112; 6 = - 4; c = - 6. 

(d) a = 88; 6 = — 4; c = 6. 

(e) a = 109; 6 = 2; c = — 6. 

(/) o = 115; 5 = 0; c = - 6. 

(g) o = 171; 6 = 15; c =-10; 

(A) a = 452.6; 6 = 16; c = - 2. 

(t) o = 166; 6 = 8; c = — 4. 

O') a = 680; 6 = 6; c = — 28. 

(*) o = 33; 6 = 3; c = - 1. 

(1) o = 24; 5 = 3; c - - 1. 

(to) o = 106; 6 = 2; c = 1. 

(n) o = 22; 6 = 2; c = — 1. 

3. Same as Exercise 2. 

4. (o) o = 0.9031; b = 0.3010; 7 = 1, 2, 4, etc. 

(5) o = 1.5778; 6 = 0.0805; 7 = 19.8, 23.8, 28.6, etc. 


6 . The trends will approximate those computed in Exercise 6, but may vary 
owing to choice of selected points. 


6. (o) 

o = 200; 

h = 

5; 

c = 2. (d) 

a = 100; 

CO 

1 

(ft) 

a = 100; 

h = 

1; 

c = 2. (e) 

a = 1,000; 

6 = - 256; 

(c) 

a = 400; 

b 

320; 

c = 0.6. (/) 

a = 2,000; 

6 = - 729; 


B. Problems 

7 . (o) Fit a parabolic trend to the data of Problem 7, Chapter X, page 246. 

8 . (o) Fit a parabolic trend to the data of Problem 8, Chapter X, page 246. 
(6) May this trend be plausibly extrapolated to represent a normal in 1935? 

9 . Fit a geometric trend to the following data, which indicate the percentages 
of population by decades, 1790-1870, living in American cities of 8,000 or more. 


1790 

3.3 per cent 

1840 

8.5 per cent 

1800 

4.0 

1850 

12.5 

1810 

4.9 

1860 

16.1 

1820 

4.9 

1870 

20.9 

1830 

6.7 
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10. Following are the approximate numbers of persons (in thousands) moving 
from city to country and from country to city, 1920-1934. 


Year 

Cities to Fabms 

Farms to Cities 

1920 

550 

900 

1921 

750 

1,400 

1922 

1,100 

2,200 

1923 

1,400 

2,100 

1924 

1,550 

2,000 

1925 

1,300 

2,000 

1926 

1,400 

2,350 

1927 

1,700 

2,200 

1928 

1,700 

2,150 

1929 

1,600 

2,100 

1930 

1,750 

1,700 

1931 

1,700 

1,450 

1932 

1,500 

1,000 

1933 

950 

1,200 

(1934) 

(750) 

(1,000) 


(а) Fit a parabola to each of these series, 1920-1933, inclusive, and plot the 
data and the trends. 

(б) By substitution in the trend equations, estimate the probable numbers 
moving in each direction in 1934. How close (in per cent) are these predictions 
to the actual figures. 

11. Using the data of Problem 6, Chapter X, page 245, fit the following 
trends: 

(a) A geometric trend by the method of selected points. 

(5) A modified geometric trend using the same selected points. 

Which type of trend is most appropriate to these figures? 

12. To the following index numbers of production in certain industry (base, 
annual averages 1810-1830) fit a Pearl-Reed curve, and adjust it so that it has 
the same average and slope as the data. Use the reciprocals (multiplied by 
1000), and to these reciprocals fit a modified geometric trend by the method of 
three selected points. 


Yeae 

Y 

Year 

Y 

1810 

29 

1870 

641 

1820 

90 

1880 

770 

1830 

174 

1890 

820 

1840 

302 

1900 

848 

1850 

450 

1910 

921 

1860 

532 

1920 

935 


IS* To the data of Problem 7, Chapter X, page 246, fit a Gompertz curve 
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employing the same method as in the preceding problem except that the loga- 
rithms of the data are used instead of the reciprocals. 

14. Many series of data suitable for different types of trends may be found 
in the Survey of Current Business^ the Statistical Abstract of the United States f 
and similar sources. Obtain suitable data from these sources, and fit appropriate 
trends. 



CHAPTER XII 


SEASONAL VARUTIONS 

A survey of time series suggests that they are sometimes 
characterized not only by long-time secular trends, but also by 
distinctive patterns of seasonal variation and by longer, more 
irregular swings generally called business cycles. Identification 
and measurement of these types and patterns of variation repre- 
sent important features of modern statistical analysis. It is 
the purpose of this chapter and the next to describe the most 
common methods by which such variations are discovered and 
measured. 

The seasonal factor. — Investigation of numerous time series 
discloses a marked tendency of the data to vary according to a 
fairly regular pattern throughout the year. Certain months or 
groups of months generally stand well above average levels, 
and others vary in the opposite direction. For example, agricul- 
tural marketings are likely to be large during the fall and 
small throughout spring months. Similarly, retail trade shows 
marked advances at Christmas and Easter periods, and numer- 
ous special items such as the production of canned goods, the 
sale of ice and coal, and the packing of fruits have natural sea- 
sonal periods. In some cases, seasonal changes in one type of 
goods or production influence the seasonal fluctuations of other 
activities from which raw materials are sec\ired or to which 
finished products are sold. Because of this interrelationship, 
seasonal variations of one sort or another, and of greater or lesser 
degree, are found to characterize almost all business series (see, 
for instance. Fig. 12-1), and their influence extends outside the 
immediate field of business as well. For example, death rates 
among industrial workers are affected by the season of the year, 
usually being high in the winter and low in the summer, and 
absenteeism and tardiness among such workers show similar 
seasonal variations. 
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Indexes of seasonal variation. — Seasonal variations in a 
particular industry or business are generally expressed in terms 
of indexes representing the various months or quarters of the 
year. The average for the whole year is 100, and the individual 
index numbers indicate the variation above or below that aver- 



Fig. 12-1, — Seasonal Variability in Farm Prices of Eggs {Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1935, p. 606). 

age. The characteristics of such a series are obvious from the 
following monthly indexes representing the seasonal variation 
in the production of bituminous coal for the years 1928-1931 
(Federal Reserve Board indexes) : 


January 

111 

July 

91 

February 

106 

August 

98 

March 

100 

September 

106 

April 

84 

October 

no 

May 

87 

November 

112 

June 

89 

December 

106 ' 


The index clearly indicates that production of bituminous coal 
in the United States was generally at low ebb during the sum- 
mer and became increasingly active as fall and winter progressed. 

The variety and usefulness of such seasonal indexes is sug- 
gested by the summary in Table 12'1, which shows the indexes 
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TABLE 12-1 
Seasonal Indexes * 


Series 

Indexes 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

Total car loadings 

90.2 

99.3 

94.8 

94.1 

99.6 

100.7 

Miscellaneous car loadings 

81.2 

91.8 

93.8 

100.5 

102.8 

104.2 

Electric power production 

102.4 


99.1 

98.1 

98.3 

98.1 

Steel ingot production 

103.0 

112.3 

115.9 

112.0 

107.6 

99.5 

Pig iron production 

95.2 

103.5 

107.6 

110.2 


104.9 

Cotton consumption 

104.6 

112.7 

103.3 

103.9 


94.8 

Wool consumption 


111.7 

94.7 

93.0 


96.2 

Silk consumption 

114.0 

116.7 

105.2 

94.6 

93.6 

86.0 

Rayon production 

104.3 

108.5 

100.1 

93.4 

92.5 

86.2 

Boot and shoe production 

85.7 

111.8 

104.2 

104.3 

98.1 

97.4 

Automobile production 

101.9 

103.7 

111.0 

124.2 

123.2 

117.5 

Lumber production 

79.8 

87.6 

97.9 

107.4 

110.1 

107.8 

Cement production 

60.4 

64.3 

69.9 

94.3 

120.7 

125.7 

Zinc production 

102.3 


105.8 


98.1 

96.9 

Lead production 


H 

99.1 

99.5 

101.4 

95.5 


Indexes 

Series 








July 





Dec. 

Total car loadings 

100.7 

104.4 

111.8 

H 


89.9 

Miscellaneous car loadings 

103.8 

106.1 

115.2 

mm 


81.4 

Electric power production 

99.1 

98.2 

100.0 

100.4 

102.3 

102.5 

Steel ingot production 

94.6 

93.0 

92.1 

93.7 

89.1 

87.2 

Pig iron production 

97.4 

97.2 

94.1 

94.0 

93.1 

92.1 

Cotton consumption 

86.3 

87.2 

96.6 

105.3 

106.4 

92.9 

Wool consumption 

97.7 

103.2 

104.6 

110.6 

102.1 

89.5 

Silk consiunption 

91.3 

97.1 

104.9 

104.6 

101.6 

90.4 

Rayon production 

94.3 

111.0 

118.3 

103.3 

96.5 

91.6 

Boot and shoe production 

99.0 

113.8 

115.3 

111.4 

85.3 

73.7 

Automobile production 

108.8 

68.6 

25.2 

63.3 

126.0 

127.0 

Lumber production 

107.4 

106.2 

106.0 

103.9 

98.0 

88.4 

Cement production 

124.4 

121,5 

127.1 

114.3 

100.1 

77.3 

Zinc production 

92.9 

95.7 

98.3 

100.2 

102.2 

101.6 

Lead production 

91.4 

94.8 

96.9 

108.5 

106.1 

100.5 


*Froin the AnnaliBU 47 (1223), June 26, 1936, p. 940, by permission. 
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formerly vised by the Annalist in compiling its index of business 
activity. It will be noted that there is wide variability among 
the several industries, and the student will find it both interest- 
ing and illuminating to chart several of the series in order to 
facilitate their comparison. 

Editing the data. — It is frequently necessary, in preparing 
such an index of seasonal variation, to edit and adjust the data 
upon which such calculations are based. Monthly production 
or sales data, for instance, are often revised to take account of 
the number of days or the number of working days in each 
month, thus improving the accuracy of month-to-month com- 
parisons. Similarly, data that express values or prices in dollars 
may be deflated by suitable indexes of living costs, wholesale 
prices, or other measures of changing price levels, in order to 
stress variations in quantity to the exclusion of price changes. 
In measuring the business cycle, as will be noted in the next 
chapter, both factors are usually involved, so that value data 
are often used without deflation. Other types of adjustment 
may be suggested by the special circumstances of the problem 
at hand. 

Measuring seasonal change. — Methods of calculating sea- 
sonal relatives may be applied in the same manner to the crude 
data of prices and production or to the index numbers repre- 
senting such data. In some cases, the methods are applied 
directly to indexes representing aggregates of the data. In this 
chapter, for instance, the data chosen to illustrate seasonal and 
cyclical analysis are composite index numbers, but the methods 
described are equally applicable to data expressed in monetary 
or physical units.* 

Indexes of seasonal variation may be calculated by several 
methods, but the most common one is based upon an annual 
moving average. If quarterly data are used, the moving aver- 
age covers 5 items, giving half weight to the extremes. Sim- 
ilarly, if monthly data are used, each moving average may 

Hn many cases, the propriety of applying seasonal and cyclical analysis to 
composite data in which seasonal fluctuations of individual items vary widely may 
well be questioned. In the case of retail sales, however, the composite is generally 
treated as a unit, and the purpose here is only to explain the methodology commonly 
utilized. 
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Example 12*1 


SEASONAL INDEXES, MOVING AVERAGE METHOD 
Data: Department-stores sales, United States, 1925-1929 (1932 Annual Sup- 
plement, Survey of Current Business f pages 48-49). 


1. Index numbers (T), monthly averages 1923-1925 taken as 100. 


Time 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

January 

84 

90 

91 

91 

90 

February 

85 

87 

89 

88 

91 

March 

94 

97 

95 

97 

107 

April 

106 

102 

109 

106 

103 

May 

103 

109 

105 

107 

109 

June 

98 

100 

101 

102 

108 

July 

76* 

77 

76 

80 

79 

August 

76* 

82 

85 

81 

84 

September 

97* 


103 

113 


October 

122 


117 

118 


November 

122 

124 

126 

125 


December 

176 

184 

182 

192 



1,237 

1,276 

1,279 

1,299 



II. Moving average (MA), 12 months, centered. 


Time 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

January 


104.6 

106.7 

106.8 

109.7 

February 


104.8 


106.8 

109.8 

March 


106.4 


107.0 

110.1 

April 


105.6 


107.6 

110.4 

May 


106.6 


107.5 

110.6 

June 




107.8 ' 

110.6 

July 

103.3 


106.6 

108.2 


August 

103.7 



108.3 


September 

103.9 



108.8 


October 

103.9 



109.2 


November 

104.0 



109.2 


December 

104.3 


106.5 

109.6 



III. Seasonal relatives or percentages , and seasonal indexes. 


Time 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Crude 
index (Md) 

Index 

(S) 

January 


86.1 

85.3 

85.2 

' 82.0 

85.25 

86.6 

February 


83.0 

83.3 

82.4 

82.9 

82.95 

83.3 

March 


92.0 

88.9 

90.7 

97.2 

91.35 

91.7 

April 


96.6 

102.2 

97.7 

93.3 

97.15 

97.6 

May 


103.2 

98.4 

99.5 

98.6 

99.05 

99.4 

June 


94.3 

94.7 

94.6 

97.7 

94.65 

95.0 

July 

72.6 

72.4 

71.3 

73.9 

.... 

72.60 

72.8 

August 

73.3 

77.0 

79.8 

74.8 

.... 

76.90 

76.2 

September 

93.4 

97.7 

96.6 

103.9 


97.16 

97.6 

October 

117.4 

112.5 

109.9 

108.1 

.... 

111.20 

111.6 

November 

117.3 

116.1 

118.4 

114.5 

.... 

116.70 

117.1 

December 

168.7 

172.4 

170.9 

175.3 

.... 

171.66 

172.3 







12)1,195.60 

12)1,200.0 







Jlf-09.625 

100.0 
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cover 13 items, giving half weight to the first and last. This 
approach may be approximated, however, by taking a 12 months’ 
moving average centered in the seventh month of each group. 
The original data are compared with the moving average by 
expressing them as percentages of the latter, and these per- 
centages or seasonal relatives extending over a period of years 
are averaged for like quarters or months. The resulting indexes. 



Ytars 

Fig. 12 ‘2. — ^index Numbers of Department-Store Sales, 1925-1929 (monthly average 
1923-1925 = 100), and Moving Avert^es. 


reduced if necessary so that their own average is the base (100), 
represent the index of seasonal variations. This method ot 
calculation is illustrated in Example 12' 1. The data employed 
in that example together with the moving average are charted 
in Fig. 12-2. 

Several details of the procedure in Example 12-1 deserve 
brief explanation. In the first place, it should be observed that 
each of the moving averages covers exactly one year, in spite of 
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the fact that each includes 13 items. The calculation in effect 
takes half-month units, inclusive, from the middle of the first 
month to the middle of the like month a year later, on the 
assumption that the data are uniform within the month. As a 
result, the average is centered in the seventh month of the 13 
months nominally included. Thus the first moving average in 
Example 12 • 1 covers the year from January 15, 1925, to January 
15, 1926, and it is obtained as follows: 

(84 -h 2 X 85 -h 2 X 94 + 2 X 105 -1- 2 X 103 -1- 2 X 98 
+ 2 X 75 -j- 2 X 76 + 2 X 97 -H 2 X 122 -1- 2 X 122 
-b 2 X 176 + 90) -5- 24 = 2,480 -i- 24 = 103.3 

It centers at the middle of July, 1925. The second moving 
average may be similarly obtained by beginning with February, 
1925, and continuing through February, 1926, thus, 

(85 -1- 2 X 94 -1- 2 X 105, etc., to + 87) -5- 24 

In practice, it is most convenient to obtain these indexes 
by totaling the first group on an adding machine and taking 
the subtotal. From this subtotal, subtract the first and second 
items, 84 and 85, and add figures for the corresponding months 
in the next year, namely 90 and 87, thus; 

2,480 - 84 - 85 -H 90 -H 87 = 2,488 

Again a subtotal may be taken, and 2 items — February and 
March — subtracted and added as before, moving down 1 place 
in the data. This process may be continued to the end of the 
series; an independent calculation will check the resxilt. After 
all the subtotals have been obtained, they may be divided by 
24, or, in the case of quarterly data, where 5 items are similarly 
grouped, by 8. The successive quotients constitute the moving 
averages. 

Although the method of calculating the moving average just 
described is theoretically appropriate, as suggested above, it 
may usutilly be materially simplified for monthly data with 
only a negligible loss of accuracy. This result is accomplished 
by centering a IS-month moving average on the seventh month. 
Thus, for instance, the average of the first 12 months (January- 
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December), is centered at the seventh month (July). The 
process is repeated, beginning each average 1 month later and 
moving the center 1 month later also. In practice the second 
moving total may be obtained from the first by subtracting the 
first item and adding the thirteenth. Similarly, succeeding 
totals may be obtained. Thus for the data at hand, the July, 
1925, moving average is 

[(84 + 85 + 94 + 105 + 103 + 98 + 75 + 76 + 97 
+ 122 + 122 + 176) 12] = [1,237 12] = 103.1 

and the next (August) moving average is 

(1,237 - 84 + 90) ^ 12 = 1,243 -i- 12 = 103.6 

Similarly, 1,243 — 85 + 87 is the next total. If an adding 
machine is used, the successive moving totals may be obtained 
as subtotals, and after checking, each may be divided by 12 (or 
multiplied on the calculator by the reciprocal of 12, which is 
0.0833). This procedure is more economical, and the small 
errors resulting are largely removed in a final adjustment of the 
index, to be explained shortly. 

Seasonal relatives. — The next step in the calculation of the 
seasonal index is the comparison of the data for each month 
with the ordinate of the moving average for the same month to 
secure monthly relatives. The moving average itself has largely 
escaped seasonal influence, since each item is the average of an 
entire year and it may, under certain circumstances to be noted 
later, be regarded as representing the data corrected for sea- 
sonal influences. However, if seasonal variability is at all reg- 
ular or if it changes with some degree of regularity, it is more 
satisfactory to express this seasonal variation in the form of 
seasonal relatives. Furthermore, the annual moving average 
necessarily lacks 6 months at the end of the series and so cannot 
be applied to the last or current items. It is for these reasons 
that the data are generally revalued as ratios to their correspond- 
ing moving averages, in order to discover the extent to which 
seasonal and random influences have caused them to vary. 

After the seasonal relatives (F - 5 - MA) have been thus cal- 
culated, the averages for each month (the Januaries, Febru- 
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aries, etc.) are required. In reasonably regular data, these 
averages will tend to eliminate the specific fluctuations and 
irregularities of individual months and will thus measure the 
normal or expected seasonal influence. The kind of average 
to be employed, however, calls for careful consideration and 
judgment. Obviously, the arithmetic mean may not be suit- 
able, becaxise it is readily disturbed by occasional erratic items 
which should not be given full weight. Hence, as a general rule, 
the median, or some modification of it, is employed. It is expe- 
dient not to follow any fixed rule, however. When the data 
are adequate the median may be modified to comprise an aver- 
age of several of the central items (usually about a third), thus 
giving it greater stability. For example, suppose that in a 
certain problem the following seasonal relatives represented the 
month of January: 

Years 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

January, SR: 85 82 86 91 88 93 93 92 89 96 

These seasonal relatives, arrayed in order of size from the 
smallest to the largest, are 

82, 86, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 93, 96 

Since in this case the 4 central items appear to be fairly con- 
stant, it might be justifiable to average them, eliminating 3 
items at each extreme of the array. Obviously, it is necessary 
that the same number should be eliminated at each extreme. 
Hence the typical seasonal is ' 

(88 -1- 89 -1- 91 -f 92) -i- 4 = 90.0 

It will be noted that this average may be easUy obtained with- 
out arraying the items merely by crossing out the 3 largest and 
the 3 smallest relatives, and averaging the others. 

As a final step, the crude index must be adjusted, if neces- 
sary, to make the average (the base of the index) exactly 100. 

^ A weighted average of the arrayed relatives stressing the central items is some- 
times preferred. In the case cited the weights might be: 0, 0, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 0, 0, 
respectively. These weights result in an average of 89.9, almost identical with that 
obtained above. 
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This is necessary so that when it is used later as a divisor of 
the data, Y, it will not materially change its aggregate level. 
This adjustment follows the usual method of changing the 
base of an index series, that is, each item of the index is divided 
by the average of all the items, as indicated in Example 12*1. 
The resulting index may be rounded to even percentage figures, 
or perhaps to one decimal, ‘ as here illustrated. 

While there are several refinements of the foregoing process, 
as will be noted later, the index thus obtained is commonly 
used as a means of adjusting original data for seasonal fluctua- 
tions, as is explained in later paragraphs. 

The scatter of seasonal relatives. — When sufficient data 
are at hand, it is desirable to tabulate the seasonal relatives in 
such a way as to make clear their distribution. This tabulation 
may be effected by arranging suitable class intervals and limits 
and entering items in a frequency distribution. Or the same 
objective may frequently be more conveniently attained by 
graphic methods, as is illustrated in Fig. 12-3. In this chart, 
individual seasonal relatives are connected by lines in the space 
allotted to each month, their sequence indicating consecutive 
years. The scatter of the dots within each month as compared 
with the scatter throughout the year suggests that seasonal 
influences are decisive and reasonably uniform within the limits 
of the data included in the study. Methods of estimating the 
reliability of the seasonal scatter will be considered later. 

Adjusting for seasonal variations. — Data are said to be 
adjusted for seasonal variations when they have been divided 
by an appropriate seasonal index. Each January item of the 
data is ^vided by the January seasonal index, each February 
item by the February seasonal index, etc. As a consequence 

‘ In rounding the relatives it may be necessary to make the error thus occasioned 
more than 0.06. For example, suppose that, in quarterly data, the seasonal indexes, 
after division by the average, are 92.64, 92.69, 103.39, and 111.33. If they are 
rounded to one decimal by the usual method, the total is 0.1 low. Hence, 0.04 may 
be taken instead of 0.06 as the lower limit for adding 0.1. The series then becomes 
92.7, 92.6, 103.4, and 111.3 (2 = 400). If this approximation is not satisfactory, the 
earlier computations may be carried out farther and the index rounded to two deci- 
mals. In any case, it is desirable that the final index shall average exactly 100. 
It should also be noted that, even though this average is taken as the base, the data 
adjusted for seasonal (Y/S) will not necessarily remain unchanged in the aggregate. 
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the low months are increased and the high months are decreased. 
If the seasonal is perfectly regular for each year, this procedure 
eliminates practically all seasonal variation, and the data appear 
as a relatively smooth line like an extended moving average. 
Many series of data commonly used as indicators of business 
are published in both the unadjusted and adjusted forms. For 
example, in the Survey of Current Business, the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production is listed under these two 



Fio. 12-3. — Seasonal Relatives of Department-Store Sales, July, 1926 to June, 1929. 
Short lines show scatter of seasonal relatives. Continuous line connects monthly 
indexes. For data, see Example 12*1. 

headings. In the latter case the original series of data have been 
divided by their seasonal indexes. ‘It will be seen that the 
advantage of this adjustment is to make unlike months com- 
parable. Thus, in January, 1936, the unadjusted index was 88 
and in February it was 91. This was a rise, but not so much as 
would be seasonally expected, for seasonally adjusted figures 
for the same monto are 91 for January and 89 for February. 
The adjustment for seasonal is illustrated in Example 12 *2, the 
data of which are the same as m Example 12* 1. Although this 
adjustment is clearer as applied to index numbers, in which case 
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Example 12*2 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF DATA FOR SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
Data: Department-store sales, United States, 1925-1929 (see Example 12 *1). 
I. Index numbers (F), monthly averages, 1923-25 = 100 


Time 

1925 


1927 

1928 

1929 

January 

84 

90 

91 

91 

90 

February 

85 

87 

89 

88 

91 

March 

94 

97 

95 

97 

107 

April 

105 

102 

109 

105 

103 

May 

103 

109 

105 

107 

109 

June 

98 

100 

101 

102 

108 

July 

75 

77 

76 

80 

79 

August 

76 

82 

85 

81 

84 

September 

97 

104 

103 

113 

117 

October 

122 

120 

117 

118 

122 

November 

122 

124 

126 

125 

125 

December 

176 

184 

182 

192 

191 

1 

1,237 

1,276 

1,279 

1,299 

1,326 


11. Seasonal index (S) (see Example 12*1) 


January 

85.6 

May 

99.4 

September 

97.5 

February 

83.3 

June 

95.0 

October 

111.6 

March 

91.7 

. July 

72.8 

November 

117.1 

April 

97.5 

August 

76.2 

December 

172.3 


III. Index of department-store sales, adjusted for seasonal variations 
(Y^S) 


Time 



1927 

1928 

1929 

January 

98.1 

B3 

106.3 

106.3 

105.1 

February 

102.0 

mSSM 

106.8 

105.6 

109.2 

March 

102.5 

105.8 

103.6 

105.8 

116.7 

April 

107.7 

104.6 

111.8 

107.7 

106.6 

May 

103.6 

109.7 

105.6 

107,6 

109.7 

June 

103.2 

105.3 

106.3 

107.4 

113.7 

July 

103.0 

105.8 

104.4 

109.9 

108.5 

August 

99.7 

107.6 

111.5 

106.3 


September 

99.5 

106.7 

105.6 

115,9 


October 

109.3 

107.5 

104.8 

105.7 

109.3 

November 

104.2 

105.9 

107.6 

106.7 

106.7 

December 

102.1 

106.8 

105.6 

111.4 
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the adjtisted data may be regarded as percentages of like months 
in a typical base year, it will, in any case, serve the purpose of 
comparability as jxist explained. A comparison of sales and 
seasonally adjusted sales in recent years is made in Fig. 12-4. 



Fig. 12*4. — Indexes of Department-Store Sales in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
Districti with and without Adjustment for Seasonal Variation, by months, 1934 
through March, 1940. (Average 1923-24 = 100.) Source: Chicago Federal Reserve 

Bank. 


Final adjustment for seasonal. — When the data have been 
thus adjusted for seasonal, an additional final adjustment may 
be desirable. If a very high degree of accuracy is required, it 
might even be worth while to repeat the whole process of meas- 
uring the seasonal, in which case, if the work has been entirely 
satisfactory, the resulting seasonal index would theoretically 
be 100. Practically, such a procedure would be uneconomical, 
but an approach may be made to it by inspecting a chart of the 
adjusted data for seasonal effect. If, for example, it is found 
that all the Januaries are slightly higher than the contiguous 
adjusted figures, then it may be inferred that the seasonal index 
for January was a little too low, and an adjustment may be 
estimated accordingly. By this means the effects of inaccurate 
choice of medians in the computing of the relatives, and in the 
process of adjusting them, may be reduced. 
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REFINEMENTS OF SEASONAL MEASUREMENTS 

Thus far, in this chapter, the measurement of seasonal vari- 
ability has been described in terms of the construction of indexes 
to be applied uniformly to the data upon which they are based. 
Such a measurement assumes that seasonal influences are practi- 
cally constant from year to year and that divejrgences from this 
regularity are due to erratic influences in particular months. 
This assumption, however, may be advantageously modified to 
take into account various factors that cause the seasonal vari- 
ability to change from month to month or from year to year. 

Number of working days in the month. — It has already been 
suggested that the original data might be rendered more com- 
parable from month to month if account were taken of the 
number of working days in each month, that is if the data were 
divided by a figure representing the number of calendar days 
less the number of holidays. Such an adjustment would put 
the data on an average workday basis, and the variability in the 
length of the month would thus be discounted from the start. 

Of course, this reduction of the data to a workday basis is 
not universally applicable. Price indexes, for example, are 
usually computed as of the first or fifteenth of the month, and 
variation in the length of the month is of little consequence. 
The sale of groceries is only slightly affected by holidays, 
although it is affected by the varying number of calendar days. 
In this case, however, an adjustment for the number of calendar 
days would not be necessary, inasmuch as this variation would 
be reflected in the seasonal index itself and would, therefore, 
be removed with the adjustment of the data for seasonal vari- 
ations. The sole exception to this principle would arise out of 
the additional day in leap years, which would introduce a slight 
variability not only in the month of February but also in the 
total for the year. 

Whether department-store sales should be adjusted for the 
number of working days in the month is uncertain. If great 
exactness is required, it is necessary to deal separately with the 
various departments. But, from the practical point of view, it 
is sufi^cient to try out such an adjustment and to make such 
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changes as appear justified by the results thus obtained. The 
Federal Reserve Board, after careful analysis of the figures it 
compiles, has concluded that such adjustment is advisable.* 

In the study here presented, however, this adjustment has 
been omitted, the assumption being that the varying number 
of calendar days alone is important and that this variability is 
reflected in the seasonal index. The influence exerted by the 
varying number of holidays remains in the data and may be 
adduced to explain the variability of the adjusted data for 
specific months. Of course, many minor factors that cannot 
practically be measured exert an influence, such as those affect- 
ing the income of customers. Only when such factors become 
pronounced can they be dealt with, as in the case of the chang- 
ing date of Easter. 

The variability of Easter. — Retail trade is modified in the 
spring by the changing date of Easter, which varies from March 
22 to April 25. The relative volume of trade in April as com- 
pared with March will be found to increase as Easter is delayed. 

The relation of Easter to retail trade may be readily meas- 
ured by comparing for each year the variability of trade in 

1 When cyclical change is rapid, the moving average may not furnish an adequate 
base from which to measure seasonal variations. It tends ^‘to cut corners,” that is, 
it does not swing out as far as the real center of the data. Except in extremely 
erratic cases, however, it may be adjusted by the simple process of computing from 
it {MAi) a second moving average {MA 2 ) covering the same number of items and 
deriving a final figure for each month as 2MAi ~ MA 2 on the assumption that the 
second moving average ^‘cuts comers” about as much as the first. For example, 
suppose that in an historical study of interest rates prior to the Federal Reserve 
system it appeared desirable to adjust the moving average of quarterly rates during 
a minor depression period. The following moving average items would be adjusted 
aa shown (quarters indicated by subscripts) : 

Year and quarter: 1910i *10a TI2 Tls TI4 T2i *122 *12z T 24 . . . 

MAii 6.02 4.80 4,48 4.18 4.02 4.08 4.26 4.59 4.98 5.34 

MA 2 I 4.50 4.28 4.16 4.19 4.36 4.64 

2 MA 1 -MA 2 : 4.46 4.08 3.88 3.97 4.16 4.64 

The adjustment covers the depression period. This adjustment tends to increase 
the amplitude of the moving-average cycle. 

More commonly, however, such adjustments are made informally by charting 
the data and the usual moving average, and then, at points where there are reversals 
of trend, drawing freehand the corrected moving average. The values of this 
corrected moving average are then read from the chart. 
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the two months in question as against the date of Easter. This 
comparison may be made by subtracting from each April sea- 
sonal relative the prior March seasonal relative and plotting 
the results with the date of Easter as the X scale, as in Fig. 12 • 5. 
For this purpose, March and April relatives for 1925 have been 
included. From the data thus extended a straight-line trend 
has been calculated. It will be seen from the chart that such 
a trend expresses the relationship fairly well. When the study 



Fig. 12 • 5. — Trend or Regression of April Seasonal Relatives Less March Seasonal 
Relatives on Changing Dates of Easter. Department-store sales^ 1926-1929. 

is extended to earlier years, much the same regression is dis- 
covered. Hence, the process may be regarded as reliable 
enough for practical purposes.* 

In order to make use of the measurement of the Easter 
factor, it is necessary to correct the seasonal index for each 
year. Thus in 1925, bx/2 = 1.8 (see Example 12-3) is added to 
the April item and subtracted from the March item, thus mak- 
ing the index conform theoretically with the later date of Easter 
in that year. The ^bx thus applied twice makes, of course, a 
full bx correction in the April seasonal relative less the March 
seasonal relative. Similarly, for each year, the bx/2 of that 
year is added to the April item and subtracted from the March 
item, allowing for the algebraic sign. In this way the seasonal 

‘ On the aesumption that each Y of Example 12 -3 represents an independent case, 
the reliability may be estimated in terms of a correlation coefficient as explained on 
page 331. 
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index is made to vary from year to year with respect to the 
months of April and March. When the seasonal index thus 
corrected is used in adjusting the data, the rather extreme vari- 

Example 12 -3 

VARIABILITY IN SEASONAL RELATIVES DUE TO THE CHANGING 

DATE OF EASTER 


Year 

Seasonal 

relatives 

Increase 

Date of 
Easter 

Time 

Adjust- 

ment 

Trend 

T 

March 

April 

Y 

X 

X 

h 

- X 

2 

1925 

93.6* 


10.3 

Apr. 12 

12 

3.8 

1.8 

9.86 

1926 

92.0 

96.6 

4.6 

Apr. 4 

4 

-4.2 

-2.0 

2.28 

1927 

88.9 

102.2 

13.3 

Apr. 17 

17 

8.8 

4.2 

14.69 

1928 


97.7 


Apr. 8 

8 

-0.2 

-0.1 

6.07 

1929 


93.3 

-3.9 

Mar. 31 


-8.2 

-3.9 

-1.51 




5)31.3 


5)41 

0 

0 

31.29 




a=6.26 


8.2 





1 * New data | 



[ 





Slope: 6 


XxY 


167.44 

176.80 


0.9471 


- = 0.4735 
2 


ability of March and April will largely disappear, as is evident 
below. The corrected seasonal index items (<S*) for March and 
April appear as follows: 


Month 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

March 

89.9 

93.7 

87! 5 

91.8 

95.6 

April 

99.3 

96.5 

101.7 

97.4 

93.6 


and, when these items of the seasonal index are used to adjust 
the original data for March and April, the following corrected 
indexes (F /S«) are obtained: 

Month 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

March 104.6 103.5 108.6 105.7 111.9 

April 105.7 106.8 107.2 107.8 110.0 
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The adjusted data for March and April are now much closer 
than they were in the original calculation (see Example 12-2). 
The sum of the differences, taken as positive, is now 9.8 points; 
previously, it was 27.6 points. It seems, therefore, that the 
major portion of the irregularities as between March and April 
in the earlier method of adjustment was due to the changing 
date of Easter, and these irregularities have now been approxi- 
mately allowed for and 
removed. 1 

Changing season- 
als. — A problem that 
often arises in con- 
nection with the mea- 
surement of seasonal 
variation is that of a 
gradual change from 
year to year. There 
are many types of 
causes that may occa- 
sion such a shift in 
seasonality. The devel- 
opment of all-weather 
roads, for instance, 
has had the effect of 
spreading the sales of 
automobiles throughout the year and permitting the regulariza- 
tion of production to avoid the concentration of both sales 
■ and production that formerly characterized the spring and early 
summer. This shift, as it has affected production, is graph- 
ically shown in Fig. 12-6, which compares monthly production 
of cars in 1920 and 1922 with that of 1935. But this shift 

1 It may be said in criticism of this method that the seasonal index itself should 
first be corrected by removing from the seasonal relatives the effect of the changing 
Easter. This modification might be desirable but is not essential. In the long run, 
with adequate data, it would have no appreciable effect, inasmuch as the number of 
points shifted from April to March would be the same as the number shifted in the 
opposite direction. It may be added, also, that the correction fpr Easter may be 
based upon whatever number of years appears to be reasonably adequate. Or it 
could be estimated informally by inspection. 
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Fig. 12 -6. — Changing Seasonals in Automobile Pro- 
duction. Data from 1920 to 1922 in thousands; 1935, 
relatives on 1923-1925 base. Source: United Stales 
Department of Commerce. 
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is not alone attributable to road building; it reflects also a 
number of other developments, including a determined effort 
on the part of producers to change buying habits to regu- 
larize production. This shift in automobile production and 
sales is reflected in a similar readjustment in the sales of 
petroleum products, for the year-round use of cars has 
tended to reduce the peak of sales in this related, in- 
dustry. 

In other instances, legislation may directly affect seasonal 
tendencies in sales, production, and other aspects of business. 
Thus, the volume of December sales of securities on the stock 
exchanges of the nation has tended to increase since the enact- 
ment of income-tax legislation, for the latter encourages sales 
to establish losses to be included in income-tax reports as of 
December 31. Similarly, custom and tradition may change 
and thus effect extensive changes in the seasonal demands for 
certain goods, as has been the case with low shoes or oxfords, 
formerly worn only in the summer. Again, the development 
of new products and techniques may permit or encourage such 
shifts. In the building industry, for instance, it was formerly 
believed necessary to cease construction with the first frost and 
to renew operations only when the frost “went out” in the 
spring. With improvements in heating facilities and the 
development of quick-setting cement, together with numerous 
related and similar changes, it has been found possible and 
profitable to continue a great deal of such construction through- 
out the year. Naturally, seasonal fluctuations in industries 
dependent upon construction have been affected by this 
shift. 

Measuring the change in seasonals. — ^In department-store 
sales, analyzed in preceding paragraphs, similar changes may 
occur. For example, the Christmas trade may gradually come 
to occupy a greater or less proportion of the year’s business. 
Under such circumstances, an index that is an average of a 
period of years may fail to adjust the data satisfactorily, par- 
ticularly in the very early and late years. 

The tendency of seasonals to change may generally be dis- 
covered by an inspection of the table of seasonal relatives or by 
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a line chart of these relatives. ‘ It is obvious that, if a change 
in the seasonal is taking place, an increase in the business of 
any given month must be offset by declines in other months, 
since in any year the average of the seasonal relatives approxi- 
mates 100. Of course, over a short period of years, a purely 
accidental shifting may be taking place. But if the change 
seems to be fairly marked, it may be desirable to take account 
of it. 

The simplest way of allowing for changing seasonals is by 
the computation of successive indexes, covering only a few 
years. For example, assuming more complete data than that 
of Example 12-1, the seasonal index for 1925 might be obtained 
from the seasonal relatives of 1924, 1925, and 1926, and that 
for 1926 from the seasonal relatives of 1925, 1926, and 1927, 
and so on. By this method a continuously changing index can 
be obtained. For limited or current data, the first and last 
indexes can be estimated by graphic extrapolation, or the con- 
tiguous index as calculated could be repeated. The criticism 
that erratic items may thus be given too much importance may 
be remedied by extending the span of years covered by each 
index to five or seven years. 

Another possible method, applicable to fairly regular data, 
is that of fitting trends to the seasonal relatives. The main 
objection to this method is that it is too inflexible and does not 
readily adapt itself to the irregularities of change. However, 
to illustrate the method, it has been experimentally applied to 
the data of Example 12-1, and the data corrected for seasonal 
influences thus measured are plotted in Fig. 12 ■ 7, together with 
the data as previously corrected, and the moving average. 
Since this method is not a common procedure, it is not illus- 
trated here. 

In cases of extremely irregular seasonals, it may be neces- 
sary to abandon the attempt to express any average or trended 
seasonal index. Under such circumstances, the data adjusted 

^ The successive January relatives may be plotted on one chart, the February 
relatives on another, and so on. Or, the link relatives (ratios to preceding month; 
see below. Example 12-4) may be similarly plotted. (See E. C. Bratt, Business 
Cycles and Forecasting^ Business Publications, Inc., Chicago, 1940, p. 26.) 
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for seasonal are simply the items of the moving average. As 
applied to historic data, this method does not call for the sea- 
sonal relatives at all. But as applied to current data, the sea- 
sonal relatives are required as a basis for a tentative current 
seasonal index. 

The adjustments already illustrated by no means exhaust 
the many possibilities of refining the measurement of seasonal 
variability. In the case of retail sales, it might be possible to 



Fio. 12-7. — ^Department-Store Sales, 1926-1929, Corrected for Seasonality, MA, 
12-months moving average, centered; Y/Se, data corrected for changing (trend and 
Easter) seasonal; Y/Sj data corrected for average seasonal. (See Examples 12-1 
and 12*2, and page 293. 

obtain data respecting weather and to make allowances for an 
early or a late spring and an early or late fall, somewhat after 
the fashion of the Easter correction. However, this adjust- 
ment is probably not practical at the present time. An example 
of a really practical adjustment, however, arises in cases like 
that of automobile sales where, as previously noted, the seasonal 
is materially affected by the date of introduction of new models. 
For example, in 1935 when new models were introduced some- 
what earlier than usual, the seasonal was shifted accordingly. 
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The Federal Reserve Board, in working out its index of adjusted 
industrial production, made a study of this factor in earlier 
years and corrected its index accordingly. In 1937, 1938, and 
1939, similar adjustments were necessary. 

A compromise method which has been utilized with some 
success abandons the idea of an annual seasonal index. The 
seasonal relatives (Y/MA) are computed as before. Then each 
Y is corrected by dividing it by an average of the seasonal rela- 
tives for the same month in three or four preceding years. For 
example, the Y of June, 1940, might be divided by an average 
of the June seasonal relations of 1937, 1938, and 1939, weighted 
successively by 2, 3, and 5. Or the average might be extended 
over more years, with weightings stressing the later years, as 
required. Such a procedure is a compromise, but it may prove 
practical in some cases. 

Flexibility of seasonal indexes. — Seasonal indexes to be 
used as adjustment factors for raw data may vary widely 
between two extremes (see Fig. 12-7). At one extreme, there 
is the average index obtained from the data of many years and 
applied uniformly, in which case variations in the adjusted data 
may be individually explained according to circumstances. At 
the other extreme, such seasonal indexes may be highly flexible, 
changing from year to year with all the variable factors that are 
measurable, or they may be merely the seasonal relatives them- 
selves, in which event the moving average is regarded as the 
data corrected for seasonal. In actual practice, the extent of 
this flexibility is a matter of judgment. 

The link-relative method. — Seasonal indexes are sometimes 
calculated by a method which differs radically from the moving- 
average method, as just described. This method is known 
as the link-relative method. ^ The link-relative method has the 
advantage of being somewhat shorter, but it is not so conve- 
nient for purposes of detailed adjustment as the moving-average 
method, nor is it generally considered quite so accurate. It 
begins with the calculation of the so-called link relatives, or 

^ As an illustration of its use, see indexes of sales of general merchandise in small 
towns and rural areas, prepared by the Marketing Research Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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ratios of each item (except the first) to the preceding, expre^ed 
as a percentage. The procedure is as follows (see Example 12 • 4) : 
(1) Linking: Divide the second item of the given time 


Example 12 *4 

SEASONAL INDEXES, LINK-RELATIVE METHOD 
Data: Index of retail sales, see Example 12* 1. 


Month 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

M of Md items 

January 

imiii 


49.5 


46.9 

49.75 

February 



mmm 

96.7 

101.1 

98.53 

March 



mSSm 

msa 

117.6 

110.77 

April 



114.7 

mBm 

96.3 

108.37 

May 


^ 106.9 

96.3 

mmm 

105.8 

101.93 

June 


91.7 

96.2 

95.3 

99.1 

95.53 

July 

76.5 

77.0 

75.2 

78.4 

73.1 

76.23 

Au^st 

101.3 

106.5 

111.8 


106.3 

104.70 

September 

127.6 

126.8 

121.2 

mSi 

139.3 

131.23 

October 

125.8 

115.4 

113.6 


104.3 

111.13 

November 

100.0 

103.3 



102.5 

103.90 

December 

144.3 

148,4 

144.4 

153.6 

152.8 

148.53 


Month 

Chain 

Trend 

Correction 

Crude 

index 

Final 

index 

January 

100.00 

0.0 


84.1 

February 

mmM 

-0.24 

98.29 

82.7 

March 

■KB 

-0.49 


91.4 

April 

118.28 

-0.73 

117.55 

98.9 

May 

120.56 

-0.98 

119.58 

100.6 

June 

115,17 

-1.22. 

113.95 

95.9 

July 

87.79 

-1.46 

86.33 

72.6 

August 

91.92 

-1.71 

90.21 

75.9 

September 

120.63 

-1.95 

118.68 

99.9 

October 

134.06 

-2.20 

131.86 

111.0 

November 

139.29 

-2.44 

136.85 

115.2 

December 

206.89 

-2.68 


171.8 

January (projected) 

102.93 

-2.93 

12)1,426.16 

118.841 

1,200.0 
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series by the first item to obtain the link relative of the second 
item; the third by the second, to obtain the link relative of the 
third; and so on, to the end of the series. Each of the resulting 
link relatives may be regarded as an index number having the 
preceding item as a base. They are tabulated like the seasonal 
percentages, and averaged as follows: 

(2) Averaging: Average by like periods (the average of 
the link relatives for each January, then for each February, 
etc., or similarly by quarters for quarterly data). The median 
or the average of a few of the central items in the array is gen- 
erally used, thus eliminating the effects of extreme and irregular 
fluctuations. Thus 12 link relatives are obtained, one for each 
month, expressing the typical month-to-month change. 

(3) Chaining: Chain the averages thus obtained, taking the 
first (January) as 100. Multiply 100 by the second, the prod- 
uct thus obtained by the third, etc., thus reversing the calcula- 
tion of the link relatives. The last chain item (December) is 
multiplied by the January link relative to obtain a projected 
January. If no trend effect is present, the last item in the index 
will also be 100. 

(4) Leveling: If the last item in the chain index thus 

obtained is above or below 100, subtract (algebraically) from 
each item the fraction of the discrepancy corresponding to the 
successive given months, as from February, ^ from March, 
etc. The projected January will then be 100 in agreement with 
the first January, and the others will be changed proportionately 
from the constant 100 of the first January. In general, if the 
discrepancy is d (d = projected item of the chain less 100), and 
the number of subdivisions in the year is s, subtract from the 
successive items of the crude index after the first (100), respec- 
tively, The result is a leveled index from 

s s s s 

which trend influence has presumably been removed.* 

1 Strictly speaking^ this leveling of the index should be done by the use of logar 
rithms, inasmuch as it involves a series of multiplications. This may be done by 
expressing the chain as logarithms and reducing the projected figure to 2 (or to 0 
if the chain is written in decimals) in a manner similar to that just described. The 
antilogarithms are then taken. Ordinarily this variation in method is not significant 
except when the adjustment is large. 
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(5) Centering: The crude index without the projected Jan- 
uary may now be centered, so that its base is 100, as in the 
moving-average method. This is done by dividing each item 
by the average of all the items. The results, expressed as per- 
centages, constitute the final index of seasonal variations (S). 

An inspection of the method as illustrated in Example 12*4 
will indicate that, although the final steps in adjusting the index 
are somewhat complex, the method as a whole is considerably 
shorter than the moving-average method. Instead of the cal- 
culation of the moving average and division of the data by it, 
there is now simply the finding of the link relatives. Hence, 
the method saves almost all the time required for calculating a 
moving average. 

Still other methods of computing a seasonal index might be 
cited as short-cut approximations. One of these is the so-called 
ratio-to-trend method, in which the seasonal relatives are com- 
puted on the basis of an appropriate trend instead of the moving 
average. Except for this variation the method is the same as 
the moving-average method already described. Another is the 
simple average method, which involves averaging the data by 
months or other seasonal intervals to obtain a composite index 
(the averages generally excluding extreme items), calculating a 
straight-line trend having the same slope as the annual data 
and the same total as the seasonal index, and expressing the 
index in percentages of this trend. Both methods may give 
satisfactory results with regular data. Graphic methods, also, 
may be utilized. 

Reliability of a seasonal index. — It is often desirable to tesi 
seasonal data to determine whether the pattern by months is 
relatively consistent, that is, whether it recurs more often than 
might be expected merely by chance fluctuation. The basis on 
which such a test is made will be discussed later (Chapter XIX), 
but the procedure may be outlined here. In the first place, the 
seasonal relatives are tabulated by years (beginning with the 
month of the first seasonal relative, usually July; see Example 
12*6), and are ranked within each such year consecutively from 
lowest to highest. These rankings are then added for each 
month, and the sums labeled X. It is obvious that the vari- 
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ability of Z is a measure of the persistence of the seasonal 
pattern. Hence, in effect the variance, N, is computed. 
This variance may be expressed as a ratio to the mean, or, more 
conveniently, as Sa;^/2X. If this ratio is multiplied by 6, its 
likelihood of recurring by mere chance may be evaluated by 

Example 12-5 

RELIABILITY OP A SEASONAL INDEX 


Data: Monthly seasonal relatives of retail sales, July, 1926, to June, 1929 
(see Example 12-1, page 278), expressed as ranks (smallest to largest in each 
fiscal year). 


Month 

Fiscal years 

Sum of 
Eanks 



1925-6 

1926-7 

1927-8 

1928-9 

X 


July 

(1) 72.6 

(1) 72.4 

(1) 71.3 

(1) 73.9 

4 

16 

August 

(2) 73.3 

(2) 77.0 

(2) 79.8 

(2) 74.8 

8 

64 

September 

(6) 93.4 

(7) 97.7 

(7) 96.6 

(9) 103.9 

29 

841 

October 

(11)117.4 

(10)112.5 

(10) 109.9 

(10) 108. 1 

41 

1,681 

November 

(10)117.3 

(11)116.1 

(11) 118.4 

(11)114.5 

43 

1,849 

December 

(12) 168.7 

(12)172.4 

(12) 170.9 

(12)176.3 

48 

2,304 

January 

(4) 86.1 

(4) 85.3 

(4) 85.2 

(3) 82.0 

15 1 

225 

February 

(3) 83.0 

(3) 83.3 

(3) 82.4 

(4) 82.9 

13 ! 

169 

March 

(5) 92.0 

(5) 88.9 

(5) 90.7 

(6) 97.2 

21 

441 

April 

(8) 96.6 

(9)102.2 

(8) 97.7 

(5) 93.3 

30 

900 

May 

(9)103.2 

(8) 98.4 

(9) 99.5 

(8) 98.6 

34 

1,156 

June 

(7) 94.3 

(6) 94.7 

(6) 94.6 

(7) 97.7 

26 

676 


12 )312 10,322 


j fiSa:* 6 X 2,210 ,,, M, = 26 8,112 

^ SX 312 Sx* = 2,210 

Least significant Xr = 20 
Least highly significant Xr = 25 


means of a table of chi square (see page 561). The table is 
read for jV — 1, or, with monthly data, 12 — 1 = 11, and indi- 
cates a 6 per cent probability of about 20 and a 1 per cent 
probability of 26. These values may therefore be considered 
as the least significant and the least highly significant values, 
respectively. 
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In Example 12-5, for instance, chi square by ranks is found 
to be 42.60. The seasonal factor may therefore be considered 
highly significant. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. Using the moving-average method, compute a seasonal index from the 
quarterly data listed below. 

(а) 49, 50, 54, 66; 75, 72, 72, 80; 85, 78, 74, 78. 

(б) 84, 68, 60, 63 ; 62, 50, 46, 53; 56, 48, 48, 59. 

(c) 94, 93, 88, 72 ; 64, 67, 66, 54; 50, 57, 60, 52. 

(d) 62, 64, 65, 76; 80, 78, 75, 82; 82, 76, 69, 72. 

(e) 52, 54, 55, 66 ; 70, 68, 65, 72; 72, 66, 59, 62. 

(/) 90, 89, 84, 68; 60, 63, 62, 50; 46, 53, 56, 48. 

(5) 96, 99, 96, 82; 78, 85, 86, 76; 76, 87, 92, 86. 

(h) 65, 84, 95, 90 ; 93, 104, 107, 94; 89, 92, 87, 66. 

(0 85, 90, 87, 71; 67, 76, 77, 65; 65, 78, 83, 75. 

O’) 66, 80, 87, 78; 84, 94, 97, 84; 86, 92, 91, 74. 

(A) 12, 52, 64, 104; 100, 124, 120, 144; 124, 132, 112, 120. 

2. Using the moving-average method, compute approximate measures of 
seasonal variations in the quarterly data summarized below. 

(a) 80, 59, 104, 119; 84, 63, 116, 137 ; 97, 72, 127, 142. 

(6) 92, 91, 102, 107; 90, 96, 103, 111; 94, 95, 107, 112. 

(c) 88, 68, 104, 126; 87, 70, 113, 132; 94, 72, 114, 138. 

(d) 90, 93, 91, 94; 98, 101, 99, 102; 106, 109, 107, 110. 

(e) 6, 7, 12, 15; 14, 15, 20, 23; 22, 23, 28, 31. 

Cf) 90, 96, 168, 176; 162, 160, 264, 264; 234, 224, 360, 352. 

(ff) 48, 49, 55, 56; 56, 57, 63, 64; 64, 65, 71, 72. 

3. Each of the following series represents quarterly data for three consecu- 
tive years. Using the link-relative method, compute approximate measures of 
seasonal variations. 

(a) 80, 59, 104, 119; 84, 63, 116, 137; 97, 72, 127, 142. 

(b) 88.4, 92, 94.6, 93; 95.9, 100, 103.1, 101; 104, 108.1, 111.2, 108.7 

(c) 209, 205, 211, 207; 201, 197, 203, 199; 193, 189, 195, 191. 

id) 208, 204, 210, 206; 200, 196, 202, 198; 192, 188, 194, 190. 

(e) 192, 196, 190, 194; 200, 204, 198, 202; 208, 212, 206, 210, 
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4 . From the following quarterly seasonal percentages (Y MA) for the 
years 1937-1940, calculate centered indexes of seasonal variation: 


(a) Seasonal percentages. (5) Seasonal percentages. 


Quarter 1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Quarter 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1 

. . . 

40 

80 

60 

1 

• • • 

70 

60 

80 

2 

. . . 

100 

120 

80 

2 

. • • 

80 

100 

90 

3 

80 

60 

100 

, , 

3 

140 

130 

150 

, , 

4 

120 

140 

160 

, . 

4 

no 

130 

120 

, , 


Axswbbs to Exercises 


1 . Centered MA, SR to 1 decimal. 


(«) 

107.2; 

97.8; 

93.1; 

101.9. 

(B) 

93.7; 

104.6; 

106.8; 

94.9. 

(ft) 

110.7; 

93.6; 

90.8; 

104.9. 

(h) 

94.2; 

103.7; 

106 9; 

96 2. 

(c) 

91.6; 

104.7; 

108.5; 

96.2. 

(i) 

91.4; 

106 7; 

109.1; 

92 8. 

(d) 

104.2; 

99.1; 

93.7; 

103.0. 

0) 

96.7; 

104.7; 

107.3; 

92.3. 

(e) 

104.9; 

98.9; 

92.7; 

103.6. 

(ft) 

93.3; 

103.2; 

92.1; 

111.4. 

(f) 

91.0; 

105.1; 

109.1; 

94.8. 






Centered MA, SR to 

1 decimal. 






(a) 

90.1; 

66.3; 

114.3; 

130.3. 

(e) 

93.6; 

89.1; 

106.1; 

111.3. 

(6) 

92.0; 

94.9; 

103.6; 

109.6. 

(/) 

90.6; 

79. 5; 

119.0; 

110.9. 

(e) 

90.3; 

69.9; 

109.9; 

129.9. 

(B) 

98.3; 

96.7; 

103.4; 

101.6. 

(.d) 

101.1; 

102.0; 

97.9; 

99.0. 






(«) 

89.3; 

64.6; 

116.1; 

131.0. 

(d) 

99.0; 

98 0; 

102.0; 

101.0. 

(J>) 

99.0; 

101.1; 

102.0; 

97.9. 

(e) 

101.0; 

102.0; 

98.0; 

99.0. 

(c) 

99.0; 

98.1; 

101.9; 

101.0. 






(a) 

63,105, 

84, 148. 

(J>) 67, 

, 86, 133, : 

L14. 






B. Problems 

5 . Making use of any of the accepted methods described in the chapter, 
calculate a seasonal index for the following combined quarterly index of industrial 
production. 

Source: Survey of Current BuHneee Year Booh, 1932. 

Quarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

1 102.00 102.00 106.33 107.67 110.00 109.33 120.67 106.00 

2 106.67 90.00 102.33 107.00 109.67 109.33 126.00 103.67 

3 100.67 87.67 100.67 108.33 104.33 110.33 121.67 91.00 

4 97.67 98.00 106.00 108.33 100.67 114.00 108.33 83.67 
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6. Prepare an index of seasonal variations for the following data of freight- 
car loadings as released by the Federal Reserve Board: 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

90.67 

93.33 

94.67 

96.33 

99.00 

94.33 

97.33 

90.00 

2 

100.67 

92.67 

100.33 

104.33 

103.00 

100.67 

107.00 

95.00 

3 

107.33 

101.33 

109.67 

114.33 

109.67 

111.00 

115.67 

96.67 

4 

100.67 

103.00 

106.33 

111.00 

101.00 

107.33 

103.00 

86.67 


7. Use the data below, representing actual monthly pa3rrolls for three speci- 
fied firms, to calculate: (1) seasonal relatives by the ratio to moving averages 
method (use a 12 months^ moving average centered in the seventh month) i (2) 
seasonal relatives by the link-relative method. 


Firm A: Food Processing 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


January 

2931 

2779 

2720 

2510 

2768 

2786 


February 

2594 

2158 

2514 

2329 

2636 

2598 


March 

2428 

2299 

2405 

2392 

2426 

2394 


April 

2351 

2327 

2395 

2343 

2337 

2406 


May 

2350 

2368 

2411 

2349 

2397 

2499 


June 

2570 

2428 

2454 

2491 

2595 

2482 


July 

2599 

2300 

2340 

2554 

2482 

2481 


August 

2405 

2358 

2244 

2417 

2438 

2463 


September 

2594 

2327 

2417 

2536 

2621 

2425 


October 

2871 

2768 

2778 

2864 

2938 

2657 


November 

3134 

2925 

2913 

2966 

2858 

2658 


December 

2883 

2764 

2685 

2604 

2482 

2658 




Firm 

B: Metal Manufacture 




1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

January 

1141 

1123 

1124 

1216 

1069 

894 

487 

February 

1180 

1172 

1162 

1255 

1186 

899 

536 

March 

1237 

1188 

1217 

1298 

1306 

872 

530 

April 

1303 

1278 

1291 

1341 

1328 

828 

495 

May 

1353 

1293 

1351 

1377 

1206 

886 

478 

June 

1337 

1305 

1364 

1370 

1103 

668 

442 

July 

1313 

1257 

1325 

1343 

1103 

596 

439 

August 

1261 

1214 

1297 

1316 

1022 

552 

420 

September 

1196 

1167 

1257 

1005 

973 

543 

407 

October 

1133 

1140 

1210 

980 

881 

537 

392 

November 

1082 

1108 

1207 

963 

854 

452 

367 

December 

1102 

1103 

1201 

990 

848 

372 

342 
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Firm C; Metal Manufacture 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January 

322 

314 

340 

1045 

564 

646 

February 

343 

345 

429 

1103 

688 

633 

March 

368 

358 

439 

1129 

771 

639 

April 

411 

392 

506 

1186 

820 

626 

May 

453 

442 

579 

1238 

826 

641 

June 

512 

489 

653 

1371 

657 

634 

July 

544 

523 

703 

1259 

742 

632 

August 

548 

536 

787 

1218 

847 

687 

September 

496 

537 

880 

1207 

833 

783 

October 

472 

461 

944 

1123 

725 

824 

November 

388 

407 

1021 

1084 

758 

754 

December 

343 

343 

739 

643 

700 

581 


8. The following tabulation shows the average farm price of eggs, by months, 
1932-1935, as adapted from Statistical Abstract of the United States^ 1935. Cal- 
culate a seasonal index by the method of link relatives, and correct the data for 
seasonal. 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

January 

17 

21 

18 

25 

February 

13 

11 

16 

26 

March 

10 

10 

14 

19 

April 

10 

10 

14 

20 

May 

10 

12 

13 

21 

June 

11 

10 

13 

21 

July 

12 

13 

14 

22 

August 

15 

13 

17 

23 

September 

17 

16 

22 

26 

October 

22 

21 

24 

27 

November 

26 

24 

29 

29 

December 

28 

22 

27 

28 


9 . Given the following median link relatives; compute an index of seasonal 


variation. 



Median Link 

Median Link 

Month 

Relatives 

Month 

Relatives 

January 

90 

July 

80 

February 

80 

August 

120 

March 

100 

September 

no 

April 

no 

October 

100 

May 

90 

November 

80 

June 

100 

December 

90 
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10. Given the following series of bank deposits in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and the seasonal index in relative form, adjust the original series for 
seasonal variation. 

If the trend were practically horizontal, what conclusion with respect to the 
cyclical position of the series would be justified? Write one sentence describing 
the course of the cycle over the 6-month period. How would you adjust the 
data if the seasonal were stated in absolute form? 


Month 

1935 January 

February * 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Deposits 

Seasonal 

74 

90 

63 

80 

80 

82 

94 

82 

106 

81 

139 

102 


11. Recalculate the seasonal index of Example 12*1, page 278, taking the 
moving average on a direct 12-month basis, centered in the seventh month. 

12. Consult the Survey of Current Business for further data, and prepare 
indexes of seasonal variations. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CYCLICAL VARIATIONS 

Preceding chapters devoted to the analysis of time series 
have first described the secular trend or “regular and persistent 
change in a variable during a long period of time” and have 
explained how it may be measured. They have then given 
attention to methods of discovering and measuring seasonal 
patterns in such data. In each case, consideration has been 
given also to means by which data may be adjusted to take 
account of or “correct” for the discovered tendencies. When 
data have been adjusted for trend and seasonality, the remain- 
ing variability is generally described as representing two types 
of change, the one cyclical and the other episodic or residual 
(random). Cyclical fluctuations are those whose more or less 
regular rise and fall mark the various phases of business pros- 
perity and depression. ‘ Episodic fluctuations are those which 
reflect a single major event, such as a war, a flood, or a panic. 
Residual or random fluctuations are those which remain after 
data have been adjusted for trend, seasonality, and cyclical 
variation. In this chapter, attention is directed to methods of 
discovering and measuring cyclical fluctuations, with which 
episodic and random changes are usually included. 

As has been noted in Chapter XI, when data representing a 
considerable period of time are analyzed, a fairly well-defined 
secular trend may often be noted. If it is considered as repre- 

^ Students of the business cycle have made a case for three types of cyclesi a long 
wave covering about half a century, an intermediate cycle of 8 or 9 years, and the 
familiar cycle of 3 or 4 years. Major depressions are accounted for, according to 
this theory, by the concurrence of two or more of these cycles. The types are known 
by the names of men who investigated them, namely, Kondratieff, Juglar, and 
Kitchen, respectively. 
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sentative of normal, i.e., the general growth tendency of the data, 
the ratio of any individual item in the series to the trend value 
for the same date will indicate how closely the actual data 
approximate normal, and the difference between such a ratio 
and 1 is a measure of deviation from normal and thus of cyclical 
and residual fluctuation. Such a ratio is called a percentage 
cycle (symbol C %). Where annual data are used, the ratio 
may be calculated directly. If weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
data are used, however, the seasonal pattern must first be 
removed by dividing actual data by the seasonal index, to 
secure Y/S, as has been indicated in Chapter XII. A suitable 
trend value computed first from the annual data and then 
adjusted to match each weekly, monthly, or quarterly item, as 
described later, may then be used as a second divisor. The 
result may be described as Y /ST, i.e., data adjusted for sea- 
sonal and trend. Or the same result may be obtained by multi- 
plying the trend by the seasonal index, S, and regarding the 
product as the normal, with which Y may then be compared. 
Occasionally comparisons are made by subtracting rather than 
dividing, but in general ratios are more suitable, since they tend 
to equalize average deviations. 

As has been noted, in Chapters X and XI, there are many 
cases in which it is not an easy matter to select a suitable trend. 
For a comparatively few years, a straight line may appear quite 
satisfactory for most data, while, over longer periods, popula- 
tion and production may typify a growth curve, and prices 
over considerable periods of time frequently conform to the 
shape of a parabola. But assuming that a suitable trend has 
been fitted to a broad sample of production data, the per- 
centages obtained from the ratio, Y/T, or, with seasonal items, 
Y/ST, represent, broadly speaking, a measure of influence of 
the business cycle, although it must be recognized that the 
term “cycle” is not to be interpreted strictly, since actual 
business cycles vary greatly in length and may reflect random 
change, as well as the effects of accidental or episodic change, 
such as drought and war. Hence, the term “business cycle” 
may be misunderstood if it is regarded as implying a certain 
regularity of wavelike ups and downs of business. The general 
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business cycle, for instance, when charted over a long period of 
time, appears more like a chance grouping of accidental hap- 
penings.* 

Historical vs. current studies. — It should also be emphasized 
that the measurement of the business cycle belongs more strictly 
to historic studies than to current interpretation. Prosperity 
and depression are, after all, relative terms. After several com- 
parable cycles have been completed, it is quite possible to 
measiire each by reference to a trend line fitted to the data and 
regarded as representing normal for the entire period. And as 
long as cyclical change holds within fairly narrow limits along 
such a trend, as it did for more than a century before 1929, it is 
possible to estimate plausibly the current phase of the cycle. 
The depression since 1929, however, has broken all precedents. 
Even before political measures modified economic processes, it 
had registered, in percentage terms, roughly twice as deep a 
trough as ever before. Subsequent advances and relapses can 
therefore not be appraised until time has given additional evi- 
dence to the long-time secular trend. 

As a result of uncertainty concerning the current secular 
trend, reference is sometimes made to an evaluation of the cur- 
rent position in terms of a pre-depression base, such as 1923- 
1925, instead of to a fitted trend. The Business Week index, 
revised in 1938, may be cited as evidence of this practice. 
Other indexes, including the former Annalist index of business, 
make use of trends based on an inclusion of depression data, 
thxis tending to elevate the current phase of the cycle. Barron’s 
index, on the other hand, states the current position both as a 
percentage of a projected normal (based largely on pre-depression 
data) and as a percentage of a fixed base. The Cleveland Trust 
Company estimate of the cycle also employs a projected trend 
(see Fig. 13*1). Obviously the bases of measurement should 

^ The length of cycles, up to the time of the great depression, for all the larger 
countries, and for the United States taken separately, conforms rather strikingly 
to the logarithmic normal curve, which is an expression of certain la'ws of chance. 
See W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles^ The Problem and Its Setiingy National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1927, New York, p. 419, and G. R. Davies, ^*The Analysis of 
Frequency Distributions,’* Journal of the American Stalistical Association^ December, 
1929, pp. 365>366. 
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be taken into account by those who would interpret such indexes 
of current business activity. 

Measurement of cycles in annual data. — The measurement 
of the cycles (in percentages of trend or normal) for annual data 



Fia. 13 1. — Business Cycles in the United States, 1900-1939. Business activity in 
percentages of a computed normal. Adapted from the Cleveland Trust Company 
Business Bulletin j by permission. 


is illustrated in Example 13-1. The data used there represent 
annual indexes of industrial production for the years 1910-1929 
inclusive. For the years from 1919 through 1929, the data have 
been computed by the statistical division of the Federal Reserve 
Board; the data for the earlier years are estimates based on 
calculations made by Col. L. P. Ayres.* 

A linear trend has been fitted to the data and is itemized 
in the example.® It is defined by the equation 

T = 86.86 + 2.43x (Origin at Jan. 1, 1920) 

^See his Turning Points in Business Cycles^ New York, the Macmillan Co., 
1940, p. 203. 

* A preliminary trend was fitted by the method of grouped data. Then, because 
one or two extremely low deviations appeared, the trend was centered to set it in a 
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Example 13*1 

THE PERCENTAGE CYCLE— ANNUAL DATA 

Data: Industrial production in the United States, 1910-1929. Estimated, 
1910-1918; Federal Reserve Board, old series, 1919-1929. Trend is T « 
86.16 + 2.43a; (underscored digit is a repetend); origin at January 1, 1920. 


Year 

1 

Y 

Midyear 

Trend 

T 

Per cent 
cycle 
Y/T 

Per cent 
deviation 

d% 

AD 

cycle 

d%/AD 


62 

63.8 

97.2 

-1.635 


1911 

60 

66.2 

90.6 

-8.235 

-1.37 

1912 

69 

68.6 

100.6 

1.765 


1913 

71 

71.1 

99.9 

1.065 

Warn 

1914 

65 

73.5 

88.4 

-10.435 

-1.73 

1915 

72 

75.9 

94.9 

-3.935 

-0.65 

1916 

86 

78.4 

109.7 

10.865 

1.80 

1917 

87 

80.8 

107.7 

8.865 

i 1.47 

1918 

85 

83.2 

102.2 

3.365 


1919 

83 

85.7 

96.8 

-2.035 


1920 

87 

88.1 

98.8 

-0.035 

-0.01 

1921 

67 

90.5 

74.0 

-24.835 

-4.12 

1922 

85 

92.9 

91.5 

-7.335 

-1.22 

1923 

101 

95.4 

105.9 

7.065 

1.17 

1924 

95 

97.8 

97.1 

-1.735 

-0.29 

1925 

104 

100.2 

103.8 

4.965 

0.82 

1926 

108 

102.7 

105.2 

6.365 

1.06 

1927 

106 

105.1 

100.9 

2.065 

0.34 

1928 

111 

107.5 

103.3 

4.465 

0.74 

1929 

119 

110.0 

108.2 

9.365 

1.56 


1,723 

1,737.4 

1 

1,976.7 
M= 98.835 


-10.00 

9.99 

19.99 


median position. The procedure utilized for this purpose consists of (1) finding 
deviations from the preliminary trend (Y -* Tp), (2) ranking these deviations, and 
(3) averaging the median items. The seven largest and smallest items were discarded 
in this case. The average of the remaining six (0.71g) was added to a » 86.15, as 
first computed, to obtain the revised a 86.8fi. As thus revised, the trend supplies 
more plausible projections of the normal to later dates. 
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The cycle in percentages of trend (the percentage cycle) was 
then obtained as Y/T. These values are written as percentages, 
and the deviations from the average of these values were cal- 
culated and plotted with the data and trend in Fig. 13-2, 
These deviations measure cyclic change together with minor 
random and episodic fluctuations. 

For some purposes it is useful to express the cycle in terms 
of average or standard deviations, hence the so-called AD cycle 
has also been calculated as 

AD cycle = ^ 

AD 

Theoretically, the absolute sum of these items should equal N, 
and their algebraic sum should be 0. Their utility lies partly 
in the fact that they more clearly indicate extreme deviations, 
and they are useful as means of comparing and combining 
various series. 

The cycle projected. — In spite of the fact that the depression 
since 1929 has rendered the secular trend extremely uncertain, 
this trend as defined by pre-depression years is often extra- 
polated. Such extrapolation assumes that technical progress 
and population growth have continued to advance potential 
productive capacity as measured by the computed trend. In 
other words, it assumes that the balance between depression 
and later recovery will approximate the trend which has been 
established for a long time. The assumption may, of course, 
be wrong, but it is at least interesting to follow the procedure of 
several statistical reporting agencies and make the appropriate 
estimate for recent years. If, for example, the trend as cal- 
culated in Example 13 •! is projected to January, 1935, fifteen 
years and one-half month later than the origin (January 15, 
1935, less January 1, 1920), then 

T = 86.86 -h (2.43 X 15.0416) = 123.42 

In that month the actual index of industrial production, cor- 
rected for the seasonal factor, stood at 90. The measurement 
of the cycle, therefore, in percentage terms would be 

C% = 90 -f- 123.4 = 72.9 (%) 
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In other words, in accordanee with this estimate, business at 
the beginning of 1935 was 27.1 per cent below what might 
theoretically be expected as normal. ‘ Whether such an esti- 
mate is justifiable or not, two or three widely used indexes are 
computed on a somewhat similar basis.^ 

TABLE 13-1 

Industrial Production in the United States, 1923-1930; 1923-26 = 100 
(Adjusted for seasonal variations) 

Source: Federal Reserve Board, old series. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

99 

100 

105 

106 

107 

107 

119 

106 

February 

100 

102 

104 

105 

108 

108 

119 

107 

March 

103 

100 

103 

106 

no 

108 

119 

104 

April 

106 

95 

102 

107 

108 

108 

121 

104 

May 

106 

89 

102 

106 

109 

108 

122 

102 

June 

106 

85 

102 

108 

107 

108 

125 

98 

July 

104 

84 

103 

108 

106 

109 

124 

93 

August 

103 

89 

103 

no 

106 

no 

121 

90 

September 

101 

94 

101 

111 

104 

113 

121 

90 

October 

99 

95 

104 

111 

102 

115 

118 

88 

November 

98 

97 

107 

110 

101 

117 

no 

86 

December 

97 1 

101 

109 

107 

102 

118 

103 

84 

Annual 

101 ! 

95 

104 

108 

106 

111 

119 

96 


Cycles in monthly data. — The measurement of cyclical 
change in monthly data is not essentially different from that 
just described. It differs only in respect to the seasonal element 
and in minor details relating to the trend. The procedure is 
illustrated by use of the data of industrial production in the 

‘ The Cleveland Trust Company Index of Industrial Production for the same 
month, adjusted for seasonal and trend, stood at 73.0, or, as recently revised, at 75.7. 

^ The secular trend of industrial production, and the cycle based on the projection 
of this trend, have been computed from the index of industrial production as pub- 
h'shed prior to 1940 rather than from the 1940 revision as summarized on page 187. 
The earlier index was used because revised estimates are not available for years 
prior to 1923. However, if the 1923-1929 annual indexes now available were taken 
as the normal trend base, and the method here described applied, the cycle measure 
(C%) would not differ much from that just computed. 
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United States for the eight years from 1923 through 1930, as 
summarized in Table 13-1. The calculations and results are 
presented in Tables 13*2, 13-3, 13*4, and 13-5. 


TABLE 13-2 

Trend of Industrial Production, 1923-1930, by Months 
Data: See Example 13-1 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

94.3 

96.7 

99.1 



106.4 

108.8 

111.3 

February 

94.5 

96.9 

99.3 


104.2 

106.6 

109.0 

111.5 

March 

94.7 

97.1 

99.5 


104.4 

106.8 


111.7 

April 

94.9 


99.7 

BBSBI 



B^R 

111.9 

May 

95.1 

97.5 

99.9 


104.8 

107.2 


112.1 

June 

95.3 

97.7 




107.4 

B^y 

112.3 

July 

95.5 

97.9 



105.2 

107.6 

Biyn 

112.5 

August 

95.7 

98.1 

B ray 


105.4 

107.8 


112.7 

September 

95.9 

98.3 

Bray 


105.6 


^^y 

112.9 

October 

96.1 

98.5 



105.8 

108.2 


113.1 

November 

96.3 

98.7 

101.1 


106.0 

108.4 

BfHtti 

113.3 

December 

96.5 

98.9 

101.3 



108.6 

111.1 

113.5 

Total 

1,144.8 

1,173.6 


1,232.3 

1,261.2 


1,319.5 

1,348.8 


TABLE 13-3 

Monthly Percentage Cycle, (F/aS) -5- T 
Data: See Tables 13-1 and 13*2. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 




104.4 

102.9 


109.4 

95.2 

February 

B^Q 


104.7 

103.1 

103.6 


109.2 

96.0 

March 



103.5 

103.9 

105.4 


109.0 

93.1 

April 

111.7 

97.6 

102.3 

104.7 

103.3 


110.6 

92.9 

May 

111.5 

91.3 

102.1 

103.5 



111.3 

91.0 

June 

111.2 

87.0 

101.9 

105.3 

101.9 


113.7 

87.3 

July 

108.9 

85.8 

102.7 

105.1 

100.8 

101.3 

112.6 

82.7 

August 

107.6 

90.7 

102.5 

106.8 

100.6 

102.0 

109.7 

79.8 

September 

105.3 

95.6 

mSm 

mm 

98.5 

104.6 

109.5 

79.7 

October 

103.0 

96.4 

Ell 

mm 

96.4 

106.3 

106.6 

77.8 

November 

101.8 

98.3 

In 

mm 

95.3 

107.9 

99.2 

76.0 

December 

100.5 

102.1 

107.6 

m 

96.0 

108.7 

92.7 

74.0 

Total 

1,281.1 

1,156.5 

1,242.5 

1,261.1 


1,236.0 

1,293.5 
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TABLE 13-4 

Monthly Average Deviation Cycle {d% - C% — 100%) 
Data: See Table 13 <3. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

+ 6.0 

+ 3.4 

+6.0 

+4.4 



+ 9.4 

- 4.8 

February 

+ 6.8 

+ 5.3 

+4.7 

+3.1 

+3.6 

+1.3 

+ 9.2 

- 4.0 

March 

+ 8.8 

+ 3.0 

+3.5 

+3.9 

+5.4 

+1.1 

asi 

- 6.9 

April 

+11.7 

- 2.4 

+2.3 

+4.7 

+3.3 


Bm 

- 7.1 

May 

+11.5 

- 8.7 

+2.1 

+3.5 



+11.3 

- 9.0 

June 

+11.2 

-13.0 

+1.9 

+5.3 

+1.9 


+13.7 

-12.7 

July 

+ 8.9 

-14.2 

+2.7 

+5.1 


+1.3 

+12.6 

-17.3 

August 

+ 7.6 

- 9.3 

+2.5 

+6.8 


+2.0 

+ 9.7 

-20.2 

September 

+ 5.3 

- 4.4 


+7.6 

-1.5 

+4.6 

+ 9.6 

-20.3 

October 

+ 3.0 

- 3.6 

+3.1 

+7.4 

-3.6 

+6.3 

+ 6.6 

-22.2 

November 

+ 1.8 

- 1.7 

+5.8 

+6.2 

-4.7 

+7.9 


-24.0 

December 

+ 0.5 

+ 2.1 

+7.6 

+3.1 


+8.7 

- 7.3 

-26.0 


TABLE 13.5 

Average Deviation Cycle {d%/AD) 
Data: See Table 13-3. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

+0.83 

+0.56 

+ 1.00 

+0.73 

+0.48 

+0.10 

+1.56 

-0.80 

February 

+0.96 

+0.88 

+0.78 

+0.51 

+0.60 

+0.22 

+1.53 

-0.66 

March 

+1.46 

+0.60 

+0.58 

+0.65 

+0.90 

+0.18 

+1.49 

-1.16 

April 

+1.94 

-0.40 

+0.38 

+0.78, 

+0.55 

+0.15 

+1.76 

-1.18 

May 

+1.91 

-1.44 

+0.35 

+0.58 

+0.66 

+0.12 

+1.88 

-1.49 

June 

+1.86 

-2.16 

+0.32 

+0.88 

+0.32 

+0.10 

+2.28 

-2.11 

July 

+1.48 

-2.36 

+0.45 

+0.85 

+0.13 

+0.22 


-2.87 

August 

+1.26 

-1.54 

+0.42 

+1.13 

+0.10 

+0.33 

+1.61 

-3.35 

September 

+0.88 

-0.73 

+0.05 

+1.26 

-0.25 

+0.76 

+1.68 

-3.37 

October 

+0.60 

-0.60 

+0.61 

+1.23 

-0.60 

+1.06 

+1.10 

-3.69 

November 


-0.28 

+0.96 

+1.03 

-0.78 

+1.31 

-0.13 

-3.99 

December 


+0.35 

+1.26 

+0.51 

-0.66 

+1.44 

-1.21 

-4.32 
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In the computation of the cycle for the years just indicated, 
trend items for each month were obtained by reference to the 
equation already described as 

T = 86.86 + 2.43a; (Origin, Jan. 1, 1920) 

The trend value for January 1, 1923 (x = 3), is 

T = 86.86 + (2.43 X 3) = 94.156 

The monthly value of the trend slope, hm, is then found as 
6 -j- 12 = 2.43 -7- 12 = 0.2025. To center the first month’s 
trend value at January 15, one-half this monthly increment or 
0.10125 is added to the trend item for January 1, 1923. The 
trend value for this month is thus 94.156 -|- 0.10125 = 94.3. 
Values for subsequent months are calculated by adding suc- 
cessively the slope for one month, = 0.2025. In these cal- 
culations five decimal places have been carried in order to avoid 
cumulative errors, but each item when written in the table is 
rounded to one decimal. These values are summarized in 
Table 13-2. 

As in the case of annual data, percentage cycle items (the 
cycle as a percentage of trend) are obtained by dividing the 
data (in this case Y/S, i.e., seasonally corrected items) by cor- 
responding trend items (T). The percentages thus obtained 
measure combined cyclic and random fluctuations about the 
trend, after seasonal and trend influence have been removed. 

Again, as in the case of annual data, the cycle may for cer- 
tain purposes be reduced to units of the average deviation. 
The objectives in such scaling are, as before noted, the detection 
of extreme deviations and comparisons with cycles in other data 
similarly measured. By this means the amplitudes of the cycles 
are equalized. Results of this procedure are summarized in 
Tables 13 -4 and 13*5. It will be noted that the average devia- 
tion is taken from the calculation in Example 13-1, which is 
assumed to represent a relatively normal period. During the 
two decades there studied, the average deviation was found to 
be 6.0215 (in percentages). 
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As charted in Fig. 13 -3, the cycle during the years 1923-1930 
reveals the relative prosperity of 1923, the sharp depression 
following fear of inflation in 1924, the balanced prosperity of 
1925-1926, the so-called Ford depression of late 1927 (the 
delayed debut of Model A), recovery under the shadow of an 
inflated stock market in 1928, the brink of the depression in late 
1929, and the plunge of 1930. 



Fig. 13*2. — Annual Index Numbers of Industrial Production, 1910-1929, together 
with Fitted Trend and Computed Percentage Cycle. (See Example 13-1.) (The 
1940 revision of this series is not used because it extends back only to 1923.) 

Cycles with complex trends. — When a parabola or other 
curved trend is indicated, the measurement of the cycle as just 
described requires modification. If annual data are employed, 
the trend may be computed as described in Chapter XI, and 
the percentage cycle found as usual as the ratio of data to trend 
(Y/T), If the average deviation cycle is required, it may be 
computed as before. In very long series, the process may be 
abbreviated by averaging the data in five-year or other con- 
venient intervals, fitting the trend to these averages, and inter- 
polating annual trend items as described below for monthly 
data. A chart of the data will reveal whether such approxi- 
mations are reasonably accurate. 

With monthly data, it is generally sufficient to calcxilate the 
trend from annual data as of the middle of the year, and to 
interpolate monthly trend items on a linear basis. For example, 


Cycle (%) Index Numbers 
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suppose that the parabolic trend item for 1926 (as of July 1) is 
88.32 and that for 1927 is 89.52. The July trend point (July 15) 
is then 88.32 increased by one-twenty-fourth of the succeeding 
annual rise, 89.52 — 88.32 = 1.20, and the August trend point 
is further increased by one-twelfth of the annual rise. The 
required trend points (mid-July, August, etc.) are therefore 
obtained by cumulating 88.32 -+• 0.05 -|- 0.1 -f 0.1 + 0.1 . . . 
until 12 monthly items, July to the next June, have been 
obtained. The June, 1927, item plus 0.05 should, of course. 



Fia. 13-3. — Monthly Index Numbers of Industrial Production in the United States, 
1923-1930, Adjusted for Seasonality, together with Straight-Line Trend Projected 
from the Base Period, 1910-1919, and Cycle in Percentage Units (see Tables 13*1- 
13-5.) (The 1940 revision of this series is not used here because it extends back only 

to 1923). 


check with the 1927 annual trend point. In the same way, 
monthly trend points for other years in the same parabolic 
trend may be calculated, whether the annual rise is positive or 
negative. 

The adequacy of such an interpolation may be checked on 
a chart, and if it seems necessary, semi-annual (or quarterly) 
trend points may be calculated for the parabola fitted to annual 
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data (x taken at —2, —1.5, —1, etc.) and the required items 
may be interpolated on a linear basis, as just explained. Or, 
if greater accuracy is required, the monthly items may simi- 
larly be calculated by the parabolic equation itself (x taken at 

positive and negative directions from 

the origin). 

In calculating the trend, it is well to carry several more 
decimal places than will be finally used, because in successively 
adding or subtracting one-twelfth of b the error involved in 
rounding the decimals may accumulate to a significant figure. 
When the trend items are read from the machine they may be 
shortened to approximately the number of significant figures 
that appear in the data. 

The composite cycle. — In historical studies of the business 
cycle, and occasionally in current studies, it is desirable to weld 
into a composite the cyclical measures of a number of pertinent 
individual series-. If the series were suitably proportioned 
samples from various fields of production, they might simply be 
added after adjustment for seasonality. The cycle might then 
be isolated as already illustrated for industrial production. But 
often they are heterogeneous elements of varying importance. 
The degree of cyclical change may then very well be reduced in 
each series to such an abstract common denominator as an 
average deviation or standard deviation, and the composite 
measure may be found as a weighted average of these ratios 
(d/AD or d/tr). The procedure as applied to a single month is 
illustrated in Example 13 *2. 

In explanation of this example, it may be said that the 
columns C%, d, AD, and dj AD represent steps already 
explained in connection with Example 13 •! and Tables 13 ’2- 
13-5. It is assumed that the procedure there described has 
been carried through several years for the five series to be com- 
bined. The example itself (13-2) represents merely the process 
of obtaining a composite figure for a single month (January, 
1929). The weights in the next to the last column represent a 
considered judgment regarding the relative validity and impor- 
tance of each series. They take into account the market 
volume, the accuracy of reporting, and the representative nature 
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of each series. They are used in computing a weighted average 
of the dl AD items of each month in building the composite 
index. It should be noted that the result is expressed in aver- 


Example 13*2 

THE COMPOSITE CYCLE, AD Units 
Data; Estimated market data for January, 1929. 


I. Computed in average deviation (AD) units. 


Series 

C7o 

d 

AD 

dJAD 

Weights 

Product 

Automobile production 

146.6 

+45.6 

23.6 

+1.93 

3 

+5.79 


114.2 

+ 14.2 

8.8 

+1.61 

4 

+6.44 

Electric-power production 


+ 3.8 

3.7 


3 

+3.09 

Freight-car loadings 

102.7 

+ 2.7 

4.5 

gfnBfil 

6 

+3.60 

Pig-iron production 

109.2 

+ 9.2 

18.8 

+0.49 

4 

+ 1.96 


20 ) + 20. 88 

Composite: +1.044 (AD) 

II. Computed in percentage (C%) units. 


Series 

C% 

Weights 

Product 

Automobile production 

145.6 

3/23.6 = 0.12712 

18. 50867 

Cotton consumption 

114.2 

4/8.8 = 0.45455 

51.90961 

Electric-power production 

103.8 

3/3.7 =0.81081 

84. 16208 

Freight-car loadings 

102.7 

6/4.6 = 1.33333 

136.93299 

Pig-iron production 

109.2 

4/18.8 = 0.21277 

23.23448 


2.9385 8)314.74783 
Composite: 107.1 (%) 


age deviation units. Thus, in this case, the resulting average 
(+1.044 or 107.1 per cent) implies that, in the given month, 
business was above normal by 1.044 times the average deviation 
of the cyclical change measured, or by 7.1 per cent.^ This con- 


^ Since the AD*s are used inversely in calculating the composite cycle (Example 
13*2), they enter as a harmonic mean into an item expressing the cycle in AD units 
(+1.044). The harmonic mean of the five ilD’s, as weighted, is 


HM « 20 


(-1 

\23. 


4 3 

6 "^8.8 '*’3. 7 '*’4 


±+-±-) 

4.5 18.8/ 


6.806 


The composite percentage deviation of the cycle from normal is, therefore, 
Composite d% =+ 1.044 X 6.806 = 7.11 
which necessarily agrees with the C% item (107.11) obtained in Example 13*2, 
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elusion is much the same as that reached on the basis of industrial 
production alone (+ 1 . 06 ). 

In practice, of course, this manipulation must frequently be 
applied to a long series of months, and various short cuts are 
available. Thus, since the weight attached to each component 
series and the AD for that series are constants, time may be 
saved by first dividing the weight by the AD and then multi- 
plying each of the deviations throughout that series by the 
quotient thus obtained. The same procedure may be applied 
to each of the series. The composite index for each month is 
merely the sum of these products divided by the sum of the 
weights. 

Conclusion. — Finally, it may be pointed out that the prac- 
tical purpose of the study of cyclical variations, and of business 
cycles in particular, is chiefly that of forecasting them or per- 
haps ultimately of controlling them. It is obvious that if they 
are to be dealt with their characteristics must be accurately 
known. The statistician’s task, therefore, is primarily that of 
measuring cyclical changes and their interrelationships. T his 
type of measurement will be considered in Chapter XVIII. 
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part II. The algebraic identity of the two methods may be shown by the two 
expressions 


Composite d% 


i:{dw/AD) Stg 
Sw ^ S(w/AD) 


2(100 H- d)w/AD 
i:(w/AD) 


- 100 


which may readily be shown to be identical. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. On the assumption that the normal of the annual indexes of business 
listed in Exercise 10 • 3, page 244, is appropriately represented by a straight-line 
trend, compute the percentage cycle, Y/T, 

2. On the assumption that straight-line trends are suitable, calculate the 
normal for Exercise 12-2, page 301, as TS, and find the percentage cycle as 
Y/ST, 

3. On the assumption that straight-line trends are suitable, calculate the 
normal for Exercise 12*3, page 301, as TS, and find the percentage cycle as 
Y/ST. 

Answers to Exercises 


1. (a) 

85.5, 

109.2, 

106.6, 

112.6, 

85.9. 


(6) 

116.7, 

86.4, 

93.5, 

91.7, 

112.0. 


(c) 

102.2, 

97.8, 

98.9, 

100.0, 

101.1. 


(d) 

95.5, 

93.8, 

122.7, 

96.4, 

90.9. 


(e) 

93.6, 

103.6, 

101.8, 

110.9, 

90.0. 


(/) 

89.8, 

97.1, 

123.4, 

93.8, 

95.2. 


(ff) 

100.0, 

98.1, 

103. 7, 

98.1. 



(.h) 

97.4, 

102.6, 

97.5, 

102.4, 

104.8, 

95.3. 

(i) 

97.8, 

103. 1, 

97.0, 

101.9, 

102.8, 

97.3. 

0) 

101.8, 

98.2, 

101.8, 

98.1, 

96.2, 

103.8. 

W 

97.2, 

102.9, 

102.0, 

96.8, 

103.3, 

97.7. 
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CYCLICAL VARIATIONS 


(0 101.7, 98.3, 101.8, 98.2, 96.4, 103.7. 

(m) 97.3, 102.8, 101.9, 97.0, 103.1, 97.8. 

(n) 100.0, 86.7, 121.4, 92.9, 114.3, 78.6, 107.1. 

(o) 98.3,100.8,102.4,100.0, 99.2, 97.6,101.6. 

(p) 101.6, 97.6, 99.2, 100.0, 102.6, 100.8, 98.3. 


a. (o) a - 100.0, b - 

9.6. 

(e) o - 18.0, b = 8.0. 

(6) a « 100.0, h - 

2.0. 

(/) a - 212.6, 6 = 80.0. 

(c) 0 - 100.6, b - 

4.0. 

to) a = 60.0, 6 = 8.0. 

(d) 0 - 100.0, b - 

8.0. 



Percentage cycles: 

(o) 102.2, 101.2, 99.2, 97.1, 96.7,97.6, 100.3, 101.6, 101.7, 101.8, 100.4, 
96.4. 

(6) 102.8, 98.1, 100.3, 98.9, 98.6, 101.4, 99.3, 100.6, 100.9, 98.4, 101.1, 
99.6. 

(c) 102.6, 101.3, 97.6, 99.0, 97.3, 100.1, 101.8, 99.6, 101.1, 99.0, 98.8, 

100 . 2 . 

(d) 100.0, 100.2, 99.9, 99.9, 99.9, 100.0, 100.1, 100.0, 99.9, 99.9, 100.3, 

100 . 1 . 

(e) 91. 7, 87.3, 102. 8, 103. 7, 99. 8, 99. 1, 99.2, 98.4, 102.3, 103.2, 97. 7, 96.0. 
(/) 96.9, 98.6, 99.1, 97.7, 98.0, 99.4, 99.7, 98.2, 98.4, 99.7, 100.0, 98.4. 
(g) 99. 7, 99. 4, 100. 4, 100. 2, 99.9, 99.9, 99. 9, 100. 0, 100. 2, 100. 3, 99. 6, 99. 8. 

8. (a) a = 100.0, 6 = 9.6. (d) a = 199.0, 6 * - 8.0. 

(6) a « 100.0, 6 « 8.0. (c) a « 201.0, 6 = 8.0. 

(c) a ^ 200.0, 6 = - 8.0. 


B. Pkoblems 

4. Utilizing the data of Problem 5, page 302, compute a straighMine trend, 
adjusted to months, and find the percentage cycle. 

6. Utilizing the data of Problem 6, page 303, compute a straight-line trend, 
adjusted to months, and find the percentage cycle. 

6 . Consult the Survey of Current Businesa for further data, and prepare 
indexes of business cycles. 

7* The following figures represent approximate percentage deviations from 
normal of the three series indicated, the time unit being 6 months. Reduce each 
series to units of its own average deviation, and plot. 
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Year 

Stocks 

(1) 

Business activity 
(2) 

Interest 

(3) 

1903 

2 

6 

2 


- 8 

2 

7 

1904 1 

-14 

- 8 

6 


- 9 

-14 

-10 

1905 

- 6 

- 4 

-14 


9 

- 2 

- 8 

1906 

16 

5 

3 


12 

8 

7 

1907 

10 

15 

11 


- 5 

13 

12 

1908 

-21 

- 8 

11 


- 6 

-17 

- 9 

1909 

4 

- 9 

-18 


10 

- 2 

-13 

1910 

9 

11 

3 


- 4 

4 

10 


8. Reduce to average deviation and standard deviation units the cycles 
indicated in the following data representing wholesale prices and interest rates, 
and plot the results. 

Wholesale Prices 


Quarter 1909 

1 -12 

2 -10 

3 - 4 

4 8 

Interest Rates 
Quarter 

1 - 3 

2 - 2 

3 - 6 

4 12 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

11 

- 5 

- 1 

7 

5 

-11 

6 

-1 

2 

- 5 

7 

-3 

- 1 

- 2 

11 

-2 


13 

- 6 

-15 

10 

14 

-19 

-10 

17 

18 

-15 

- 2 

10 

3 

-21 

5 

- 3 













PART II 


CHAPTER XIV 
SIMPLE CORRELATION 

The term “correlation” is defined in popular usage as mean- 
ing “similarity” or covariation. Thus, it may be said, for 
instance, that there is “close correlation” between price levels 
and business activity, or that there is little correlation between 
changes in costs and in prices. In statistics, the term is sim- 
ilarly used to refer to the concurrent variation of two or more 
series or variables. However, its statistical usage is manifold, 
for the same term “correlation” is used to refer to the actual 
covariation, to the technique or procedure of measuring its 
extent and direction, and to the description of that measure- 
ment. Consideration must be given to each of these usages. 

Some simple illustrations may suffice to clarify the nature of 
the variety of relationships described as correlation. It is 
widely recognized, for instance, that corn yields are closely 
related to rainfall. If rainfall is light, yields are reduced. 
As rainfall increases (up to the point where it affects crops 
adversely) the yield is also increased. Covariation is clear and 
within these limits is positive, i.e., as one variable increases, the 
other gains' also. Again, in many periods, as costs of living 
have risen, real wages have fallen. Here there is covariation, 
but it is negative, i.e., the one variable rises as the other falls. 
Numerous similar illustrations may be found in a wide range of 
business and economic activity. 

A number of methods of analysis have been devised to 
measure the extent and nature (whether positive or negative) 
of correlation. In effect, each of these methods seeks to dis- 
cover how much of the variation in one variable can be accoxuited 
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for or explained by the variability of the correlated variable. 
A major portion of this and several succeeding chapters is 
devoted to description of these techniques and procedures. 

Uses of correlation. — It will be apparent that the process or 
technique thus described has many possible uses in the sta- 
tistical analysis of business conditions, for it is frequently worth 
while to note and measure covariation in business data. It is 
significant to note, for instance, how prices of certain com- 
modities vary with changes in visible supplies, or with fluctua- 
tions in demand, or with variations in production of such goods 
in immediately preceding periods. Again, management may 
seek to discover how sales or production vary with differences 
in certain characteristics of salesmen or workers involved, such 
as education, special training, age, physical and mental char- 
acteristics, and numerous other such features. 

In other cases, the techniques of correlation may be used to 
measure covariation in bond yields with such features of these 
securities as their prices, their terms, and more complicated 
characteristics; or stock prices and distinctive characteristics 
of the corporations they represent; or insurance losses and 
peculiar features of the risks involved. In all these and numer- 
ous similar situations, the methodology of correlation analysis 
is appropriate. 

Limitations of correlation. — ^Because considerably more is 
frequently read into the results of correlation analysis than the 
process actually implies, it may be well at the outset to indicate 
some important limitations. In the first place, no measure of 
correlation, however great, proves the existence of a causal rela- 
tionship between the variables that are compared. Their simi- 
larity may be a matter of chance or of remote relationships to 
other changing series. The interpretation of any measure of 
correlation, however imposing, must therefore be supplied, not 
from the mere statistical analysis, but from an understanding 
of common causes or other relationships between the phenomena 
correlated. 

It is also important to recognize the fact that an association 
that is real and measurable within the limits of the observations 
used in measuring it may not prevail outside those limits. Thus 
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a measurable similarity in the way corn yields and rainfall vary 
within the limits of normal rainfall and normal yields will not 
characterize extremes in which there is an almost entire absence 
of rainfall, or a series of floods. For this reason, conservative 
statistical procedure requires that a measure of correlation 
should be regarded as valid only within the range of observations. 

Linear or rectilinear correlation. — It has been said that the 
correlation technique may be applied to two or more variables. 
When more than two variables are included, the process is said 
to involve partial or multiple correlation, or both, and the pro- 
cedure becomes sufficiently complex to deserve special attention 
and treatment. Moreover, certain types of correlation pro- 
cedure that may be described as non-linear or curvilinear are also 
distinctive enough to require special consideration. Multiple 
and partial correlation are considered in a later chapter, and 
another chapter is devoted to non-linear relationships and to 
several special types of correlation. In the present chapter, 
unless reference is made specifically to these more complicated 
procedures, the term correlation is used to refer to the simplest 
measurement of relationship between two variables, the so-called 
linear (or, more strictly, rectilinear) correlation. 

Correlation analysis illustrated. — The method of correlation 
analysis may be explained by reference to a simple illustrative 
problem, such as that suggested by Table 14-1. The table 
summarizes data with respect to weekly sales (expressed in 
thousands of dollars and assumed to represent the efficiency of 
the respective salesmen) compared with scores made by these 
salesmen on a test administered by the concern at the time they 
were employed. The data are, of course, hypothetical and have 
been made extremely simple and limited in number in order to 
facilitate explanation of correlation theory and procedure. 

The immediate purposes or objectives of such correlation 
analysis are several: (1) it seeks to secure a quantitative 
appraisal of the covariation, a measure of the extent to which 
the test appears to select those who are successful salesmen; 
(2) it provides a basis upon which this measured covariation 
tmay be appraised as to its significance, i.e., it permits a com- 
parison with accidental or chance covariation; (3) it facilitates 
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prediction as to the probable degree of success to be achieved 
by new candidates for sales positions. In other words, correla- 
tion analysis first results in a measure of covariation. This 
measure may be compared with those that might appear by 
chance or accident, to discover whether the covariation is really 
significant. It then provides a predicting equation, by means 
of which it is possible to forecast sales for various test scores. 

TABLE 14-1 


Comparison op Admission-Test Scores and Sales 


Salesmen 

Admission-test scores 

Weekly sales 
(in thousands of dollars) 

A 

4 

5 

B 

5 

4 

C 

6 

6 

D 

4 

6 

E 

5 

9 

F 

6 

10 

G 

6 

9 

H 

7 

12 

I 

9 

11 

J 

8 

9 


The essential nature of these objectives and the problems 
they involve may be seen more clearly from a chart such as 
Fig. 14-1, where sales (designated as F) are plotted against 
test scores (designated as X). In correlation procedure, it is 
customary to plot what is regarded as the independent variable 
on the X scale, with values increasing from left to right, and the 
dependent variable on the Y scale, with values increasing from 
bottom to top. It will be seen at once that there is a consider- 
able degree of covariation in the two series, a fact clearly indi- 
cated by the manner in which the Y values increase as X values 
grow. If, however, there were perfect linear correlation or 
covariation, the points representing the individuals would fall 
in a straight line, for each increase in test scores would be 
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accompanied by a proportionate increase in sales. The fact 
that actual data do not represent such a line indicates that linear 
covariation is not perfect, that there is not a uniform relation- 
ship throughout both series. 

Understanding of the nature of linear correlation may be 
furthered by consideration of Fig. 14-2, in which several pos- 
sible patterns are compared. 



Fig. 14*1. — The Linear Kegression of Sales (Y) on Test Scores (X). 
(Data: See Table 14-1) 


The fact that, in the data described in preceding paragraphs, 
the pattern does not represent a straight line running from the 
lower left hand to the upper right hand in effect states the first 
•problem of correlation, which is the measurement of the extent 
to which covariation does prevail. That question may be 
restated: to what extent do the series vary together, or how 
much correlation featmes their association? 

Pearson product-moment r. — The basic practical question 
to be answered may be restated as follows: when the test 
scores of individuals are above or below the mean of such 
scores, are the sales of the same individuals correspondingly 
above or below the mean of sales? That is, does the man mak- 
ing low test scores also measure low in salesmanship, and does 
the candidate ranking high in test scores also rank high in sales- 
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manship? Finally, the question continues: to what extent does 
this relationship prevail? 

The answer to this question is found in a measure known as 
the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation (symbol r), which may 
be described by the formula 


'Zxy _ Hxy 



A. Perfect Positive Correlation 



6. Perfect Negative Correlation 
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Fig. 14-2. — Patterns of Linear Correlation. (Data assumed for purposes of illus- 
tration.) 


in which Sa;j/ is the usual summation of products of X and Y 
deviations from the means of the respective series {x = X — Mx 
and y = Y — My) already described in connection with the 
fitting of least-square linear trends, and N is the number of 
cases involved. The standard deviations are calculated as 
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usual. It will readily be seen that since 

-ATVS^V^-^ - 

where N and Vl/iV^ cancel each other. The second form is 
usually more convenient in laboratory practice. 

This formula, as will be explained more fully in another con- 
nection, represents a ratio of one variability to another, the two 
variabilities being (1) the variability of the trend items in a 
straight-line trend fitted by the method of least squares to the 
Y items, and (2) the variability of the Y data themselves to 
which this trend is fitted, each such range of variation being 
measured in standard deviation units. The ratio is thus * 


r 




or 


r» = 


O’? 


Si/2 


w here <rt is the standard deviation of the trend items («•« = 
VSf* -f- N, where t — T — My) and <r„ is similarly calculated 
from the Y items. (Note that Mt and My are identical.) 

The formula, = o-f/<r^, defines the squared coefl&cient of 
correlation as the ratio of regression variance, vf, to data vari- 
ance cl (or, more conveniently, Si^/Sy*), and is theoretically 
the most important correlation formula. It is, in fact, the 
general formula of correlation, as will appear later. If used in 
simple correlation, it is generally written as its algebraic 
equivalent 

r2 = 

where b is the slope of the trend or regression line fitted to the 
Y data. 


• That is, r® •« of /ffj, which (multiplying each tenn by N) equals S<*/2j/®. The 
identity of this equation with the original equation for r is shown as follows: The 
trend equation, T » a + hX, when centered as deviations from ilf r, becomes t ^ hx. 
Squaring and summing this equality, 

Henee, the ratio *» (Xxy)^/'Lx^X^f which is r* as previously expressed. 

Note that Xfi may also be written hXxy, 
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Example 14-1 

MEASUREMENT OF CORRELATION ^ 


Data: Psychological test scores and average weekly sales of a group of 
salesmen. 


Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

X 

Sales (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 
Y 

Devia- 

tions 

(X-Mx) 

X 

Devia- 

tions 

(Y-My) 

y 

X* 

xy 


A 


5 

-2 

-3 

4 

6 

9 

B 


4 

-1 

-4 

1 

4 

16 

c 

6 

5 


-3 

0 

0 

9 

D 


6 

-2 

-2 

4 

4 

4 

E 


9 

~1 

1 

1 

-1 

1 

F 



0 

2 


0 

4 

G 


9 


1 

0 

0 

1 

H 


12 

1 



4 

16 

I 

9 

11 

3 



9 

9 

J 

8 

9 

2 



2 

1 



80 



24 

28 

70 


Computation of r: 



XX 

Mx = 

N 


XY 

My = 

N 

2 

Sx* 


N 

2 

Sp* 

(Ty = 

N 


^xy 

N(Ta!7y 


60 

Io = ® 


= 8 


m 

10 

24 ^ 

— = 2.4; <r, = y/^ = 1.5492 

70 > 

~ = 7.0; o-y = V^O = 2.6458 


28 


10 X 1.5492 X 2.6458 


- 0.683 


or 


Xxy 28 28 

"" V24 X 70 ” 40.9878 


0.683 


1 As is explained more fully in the next chapter, r may be found by the use of 
centering formulas, such as 

Sx* = 2X* - MZX 

Ixy = XXY - Mx'SY or SXF - MySZ 
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In simple correlation, however, the formul a first me ntioned, 
particularly in the second form (r = S®j// V Sa^Sj/^), is most 
commonly used. The elementc.ry process in which this formula 
is applied is illustrated in Example 14-1. There the X values 
are summarized in one column, the paired Y values occupying 
another. The mean of each series is found, and then this mean 
is subtracted from each item in its series to provide values of 
X and y. These deviations are than squared, as shown, and the 
cross products, xy, are found. Totals are substituted in the 
formula as illustrated, and the measure of correlation is found 
to be r = 0.683. Though the method of finding r thus described 
is not the most convenient, it indicates clearly the nature of 
simple correlation. ‘ 

Assumptions of correlation procedure. — The assumptions 
upon which this measure of covariation is based and which 
explain its meaning are of utmost significance in understanding 
the nature of the coefficient of correlation thus obtained. The 
measurement of covariation by the coefficient actually involves 
two principal steps which, however, are obscured by the manipu- 


as illustrated with the following X and Y data: 


X 

Y 

X^ 

XY 

Y2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

7 

16 

28 

49 

4 

0 

16 

36 

81 

10 

15 

100 

150 

225 


— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

32 

136 

216 

356 

Jifx-6 

GO 

1 

jifxsx « m 
liQ? « 36 

JIfxSr = 160 
Zxy *» 56 

ill 

II II 

hi 


Vse X 100 “ 60 “ ® 

^ It may be noted that xy is, in theory, an abstraction. The Y scale is, in this 
conception, measured in y/cTy units and the X scale in x/Cx imits. In these units, 
r is merely the slope of the regression line; that is 
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ulation of the data in the formula. With reference ^o Fig. 14’ 1, 
these steps may be briefly described as follows: 

1. The coefficient assumes that the best representation of 
covariation between the two variables is a least-squares straight 
line fitted to the data. In effect, this line is fitted by the same 
formula and in a manner precisely similar to that utilized in 
fitting straight-line trends to time series. 

2. The coefficient assumes that the best measure of covaria- 
tion is the extent to which such a straight-line “ trend ” 
actually represents the data, i.e., the extent to which the data 
conform to the line thus constructed. If correlation is high, 
the data tend to cluster close to this line; if they form no such 
pattern but are scattered generally throughout the ranges of 
the two series, then the line is a poor representation of the data, 
and correlation is small. The variation in the fitted “ trend ” 
line as measured by is sometimes described as “ accounted- 
for ” variance. Hence, since the squared coefficient is the ratio 
of variance in the straight line itself (T) to the variance of the 
sales data ( F) as measured by the respective squared standard 
deviations, it is the ratio of “ accounted-for ” variance to total 
variance. It is entirely possible to calculate the coefficient by 
following these steps through, as will be seen in later para- 
graphs. 

Significance of the coefficient of correlation. — A full explana- 
tion of the basis upon which the significance of such a measure 
of correlation is appraised must await further explanation of 
the correlation process. However, it is possible to describe at 
this point the most satisfactory method of evaluating that 
significance. Tables and charts are available showing the 
highest coefficient of correlation that might appear by chance 
once in 20 times (5 per cent level) and once in 100 times (1 per 
cent level) in N pairs of samples drawn from normally dis- 
tributed X and Y universes. If the coefficient found is greater 
than that which might appear once in 20 times by chance but 
not so great as the 1 per cent value, it is said to be significant. 
The charts to be used for this purpose appear on pages 559-560. 
It will be noted that, for 10 pairs of items, the least significant 
value is approximately 0.63, while the least highly significant 
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value is approximately 0.76. The coefficient found in this case, 
r = 0.683, is, therefore, significant but not highly significants 
Such tests of significance are based on what is known as the 
null hypothesis, so called because it assumes conditions directly 
opposed to those sought in the analysis, and it is the purpose of 
such analysis to disprove the hypothesis. Thus, as a test of 
the significance of correlation measures, it is assumed that no 
correlation exists, and chance values of r or related measures 
are calculated on this assumption. These values are then used 
as criteria in appraising actual discovered values. Thus 5 per 
cent and 1 per cent probable values based on the null hypothesis 
are used as limits in evaluating actual coefficients. 


pj;adings 

See next chapter, page 364. 


EXERCISES AND PROBI^MS 

A. Exebcibeb 

1. Making use of the data summarized below, calculate the coefficients of 
correlation roi, foa, and rio. Are the measures statistically significant? Note 
that foi implies the correlation of Xo as dependent, with Xi as independent. 


Case 

Xi 

Xt 


A 

10 

9 

21 

B 

6 

4 


c 

9 

6 

11 


10 

9 

13 

E 

12 

11 

21 

F 

13 

13 

22 

G 

11 

8 

12 

H 

9 

4 



/ 1 A more general method of evaluation applicable to r is available in the Table 
of F (cf. page 686). To use this table it is neceraary to calculate 


F - 


f* 

1 


X - 2) 


which in the case of Example 14*1, where r was found to be 0.683, is 


F 


0.683^ 

1 - 0.683* 


X (10 - 2) 


0.466 

0.634 


X8 


6.98 


In the first column of the table of F, in row iV — 2 « 8, the 6 and 1 per cent levels 
of the sampling distribution of F are given as 6.32 and 11.26, respectively. Hence, 
as before, r is evaluated as significant, but not highly significant. A discussion of 
the statistic F appears in the Appendix, pages 664-666. 
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2 . Calculate the coefficients of correlation roi, ro2, and ro3 for the data listed 
below: 


Case 

Xi 

Xt 

Xi 

Xi 

A 

14 

20 

18 

13 

B 

6 

6 

7 

6 

c 

10 j 

11 

8 

8 

D 

12 

28 

10 

11 

E 

14 

31 

18 

13 

F 

20 

32 

19 

14 

G 

12 

25 

9 

13 

H 

8 

7 

7 

2 


3 . The following data are assumed to represent three independent series 
(Xi, X 2 , and X 3 ) and a dependent series (Xo). 

Compute the correlations, roi, ro2, ro3, ri2, ri3, and r23. 


Case 

Xi 

X 2 

Xi 

Xo 

A 

10 

25 

11 

26 

B 

6 

11 

16 

15 

c 

9 

16 

14 

16 

D 

10 

33 

11 

18 

E 

12 

36 

9 

26 

F 

13 

37 

7 

27 

G 

11 

30 

12 

17 

H 

9 

12 

16 

15 


4 . From the following data calculate roi, »’02, and ri2. 


Case 

Xi 

Xi 

Xo 

A 

31 

25 

42 

B 

20 

21 

34 

c 

21 

24 

38 

D 

23 

25 


E 

31 

27 

42 

F 

32 

28 

48 

G 

22 

26 


H 

20 

24 

36 
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6 . From the following data calculate roi, roa, ros, and ro 4 . 


Case 

Xi 

Xi 

m 

X 4 

Xo 

A 

■■ 

8 

20 

16 

18 

B 


16 

8 

19 

21 

c 

6 

12 

19 

15 

16 

D 

16 

24 

13 

18 

29 

E 

11 

10 

15 

13 

19 

F 

7 

2 

18 

14 

10 

G 

17 

26 

12 

17 

27 


Answers to Exercises 

1 . roi * 0.7376; roa = 0.8760; ru = 0.8968. Least significant r = 0.707; least 
highly significant r « 0.834. 

2 . roi - 0.8126; ro2 = 0.8812; nw - 0.7562. 

3 . roi *= 0.7375; roa ~ 0.7250; roa ~ 0.8760. 

ri2 = 0.8812; ris * - 0.8968; raa = - 0.9468. 

4 . roi = 0.8625; roa == 0.9062; ria = 0.7375. 

5« roi = 0.8869; roa *= 0.9624; roa ~ — 0.6071; ro 4 = 0.6648. 


B. Problems 

6 , The following summary compares labor turnover rates (reduced to 
unavoidable separation rates) with average daily earnings for a number of 
groups of workers. The management seeks to discover, by this type of analysis, 
what employees are responsible for excessive proportions of turnover (data 
reduced for classroom purposes). The groups are of equal size. 


Group 

Average daily 
earnings 

Unavoidable 
separation rates 

A 

$ 2.00 

1.8 

B 

11.00 ■ 

2.0 

c 

10.00 

3.0 

D 

3.00 

1.5 

E 

9.00 

2.5 

F 

4.00 

2.0 

G 

7.00 

2.6 

H 

5.00 

2.1 

I 

8.00 

2.2 

J 

6.00 

2.3 
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Find: (a) the average (Af) of daily earnings; (6) the median separation rate; 
(c) the Pearsonian correlation coefficient; (d) the r required for 5 per cent sig- 
nificance (groups considered as units). 

7. Management seeks to discover a measure of correlation between length of 
service on the part of a certain tjrpe of machine and the annual repair bills on 
such machines. The following data (shortened for purposes of this problem) 
are considered: 


Machine 

Years of service 

X 

Annual repair 
costs 

V 

A 

1 

$2.00 

B 

3 

1.50 

C 

4 

2.50 

D 

2 

2.00 

E 

5 

3.00 

F 

8 

4.00 

G 

9 

4.00 

H 

10 

5.00 

I 

13 

8.00 

J 

15 

8.00 


■ (a) Chart the data, designating years of service as the X series and annual 
repair costs as the Y series. 

(b) Find the coefficient of correlation, r. 

(c) Is the measure of correlation significant? 

8. In attempting to improve its selection program and thus avoid unneces- 
sary expenditures for training, management seeks a measure of the correlation 
between training-program scores and high-school grades. The data summarized 
below represent a sample of those analzyed for this purpose: 
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Trainee 

Average of 
high-school 
grades 
(X) 

Average train- 
ing-course 
grade 
(Y) 

1 

10 

9 

2 

9 

9 

3 

9 

10 

4 

8 

7 

5 

'8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7 

5 

9 

7 

4 

10 

7 

6 


(a) Secure the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation, r. 

(h) Is the coefficient statistically significant? 

(c) Plot the data. 

9. On the basis of the following tabulations comparing years of service with 
ratings, management seeks to discover whether or not there is a distinct ten- 
dency to rate old employees higher than more recent additions to the working 
force. 


Employee 

Service 
(in years) 

Rating 

Employee 

Service 
(in years) 

Rating 

A 

1 

5 

K 

6 

9 

B 

9 

6 

L 

7 

4 

c 

8 

8 

M 

1 

2 

D 

3 

8 

N 

1 

3 

E 

3 

6 

.0 

3 

8 

F 

2 

7 

P 

1 

6 

G 

4 

5 

Q 

2 

5 

H 

5 

6 

R 

2 

3 

I 

5 

4 

S 

4 

4 

J 

6 

5 

T 

2 

7 


(a) Chart the data. 

(&) Calculate the Pearsonian r. 













CHAPTER XV 

SIMPLE CORRELATION (Continued) 

In the preceding chapter, the essential nature of correlation 
has been explained, and attention has been directed to some of 
the simpler methods of measuring covariation between two 
series. A number of extensions and refinements of the proc- 
esses described in that chapter may now be given attention. 
One of the most frequent uses of correlation, for instance, is 
that in which the known relationship between two series is made 
the basis for predicting variation in one of them from given 
values in the other. The method by which this objective is 
accomplished is described in the early pages of this chapter. 

. In practice, as has been noted, it is seldom convenient to 
note deviations of individual items from their mean, for which 
reason the “ crude-data ” method described in this chapter 
will frequently be found useful. In other situations, where 
grouped data are to be analyzed, modifications of the tech- 
niques already described are also desirable. Hence attention 
is given to special methods of correlation for grouped data. 
Finally, this chapter considers several specialized types of cor- 
relation, adaptable to frequently encountered problems, of 
which the most important are rank correlation and fourfold 
correlation. 

Prediction and estimation. — The problem of estiniation or 
prediction is solved by fitting a least-squares trend line, or 
regression line, as such a trend is usually called, to the data of 
Example 14-1, p. 331. The calculation of the trend appears in 
Example Ifi-l. For convenience in further analysis, the data 
are arrayed according to test scores. The customary normal 
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equations (see page 236) may be used, or the trend may be 
fitted by formulas derived from these normal equations, thus: 

T = a + bx 


d^x — 


N ’ 


_ _ l^xy 



Example 15*1 
LINEAR REGRESSION 


Data: Test scores and weekly sales, arrayed according to test scores (see 
Example 14*1, p. 331). 


Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

Sales (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 
Y 

X-Mx 

X 

Y - Mr 

y 


xy 

2 /* 

A 

4 

5 

-2 

-3 


6 

9 

D 

4 

6 

~2 

-2 


4 

4 

B 

5 

4 

-1 

-4 


4 

16 

E 

5 

9 

-1 

1 


-1 

1 

C 

6 

5 


-3 


0 

9 

G 

6 

9 


1 


0 

1 

r 

6 



2 


0 

4 

H 

7 

12 

1 

4 


4 

16 

j 

8 

9 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

I 

9 

11 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 





0 

24 

28 



Mx = 6 

Mr ~ S 







h 


Xxy _ ^ 
^ “ 24 


1.1667, 


or 


b = 


= (0.683) 
O ’* 


2.646 

1.549 


Origin at a: ® 0 (i.e., at Mx): 

a ~ My *= 8 

rory'«=a + 6a:=*8 + 1.1667a; 


Origin at X « 0 (crude data) : 

a My ~ bMx *= 8 — (1.1667 X 6) ** 1 
T or 7' * a + 6X = 1 + 1.1667X 


1.1667 
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The equation for the straight line becomes 

T — S + 1.1667® (origin at Mx) 

However, it is frequently more convenient to express the equa- 
tion in terms of X rather than x, in which case a value of o 
when X = 0 must be found. When X is to be used,* 

a = My — bMx (origin at X = 0) 

and the equation is 

T = 1 + 1.1667 X (origin at X = 0) 

where T (often written Y' or Yc) is the point where the regression 
line crosses any given X ordinate. 

From this equation, trend items corresponding to each indi- 
vidual test score may be readily secured by substituting indi- 
vidual test scores for X. Thus, in further tests, for a test score 
of 4, the trend or predicted sales value is 

r = 1 -1- (1.1667 X 4) = 1 + 4.67 = 5.67 

Similarly, the estimated trend for a test score of 6 is 8.00, that 
for a test score of 9 is 11.60. These are the estimated or pre- 
dictable values of Y (sales), as indicated in Example 15 -2, 
column 4, that is, the sales that might be expected of a new 
applicant making the given test score. 

If T is plotted against X (see Fig. 14-1, page 328) the trend 
conforms to a straight line with the height of o = 1 at X = 0, 
and with a slope of 6 = 1.1667, as indicated in the equation. 
The series of points comprising the trend line indicates the esti- 
mated efficiency of applicants making various test scores, as it 
would be predicted on the basis of the regression equation, 
within the limits here studied. As thus estimated, sales tend 
to increase by 1.1667 (thousands of dollars) for each point 
increase in test scores. 

* This formula for a is an adaptation of the first normal equation (see page 236) : 
' Na + 6SX = Sr, or No = ST - 6SX 

hence, 

a - (2r - 6SX) -i-N -‘My- bMx 
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It will be seen that, if Fig. 14 • 1 is drawn on a large scale, 
the probable efficiency of future candidates for jobs may be 
read from the chart itself. A given test score is located as a 

Example 15 -2 

ESTIMATES BASED ON LINEAR REGRESSION 
Data: Test scores and weekly sales (see Example 15*1). 


Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

X 

Sales (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 
Y 

Estimated 

sales 

1 -h 1.167X 
T 

Errors 

of 

estimate 
d=F- T 

d* 

T-My 

t 

<* 

A 

4 

5 

5.67 

-0.67 

0.45 


5.43 

D 

4 

6 

5.67 

0.33 

0.11 


5.43 

B 

5 

4 

6.83 

-2.83 

8.01 

-1.17 

1.37 

E 

5 

9 

6.83 

2.17 

4.71 

-1.17 

1.37 

C 

6 

5 

8.00 

-3.00 

9.00 

0 

0 

G 

6 

9 

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0 

0 

F 

6 

10 

8.00 

2.00 

4.00 

0 

0 

H 

7 

12 

9.17 

2.83 

8.01 

1.17 

1.37 

J 

8 

9 

10.33 

-1.33 

1.77 

2.33 

5.43 

I 

9 

11 

11.50 

-0.50 

0.25 

3.50 

12.25 


60 

80 

80.00 

Af = 8 

0.0 

37.31 

0 

32.65 


“ 7; <Ty = 2.646 (see Example 14*1) 


<r* - ^ = 3.731; tn = V3.731 - 1.93 

N 10 

^ = 3^ ^ g 265; i V3.266 - 1.81 
N 10 

Check: 

- 52»p - 1.1667 X 28 - 32.67 
Sd* - 2p* - 2<* - 70.00 - 32.67 ■= 37.33*. 

point on the X scale. From this point, by reading directly up 
to the trend line and left to the Y scale, the Y value that repre* 

^ For proof of this relationship of and see Appendix, page £35. 
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sents the estimated sales is found. Or this calculation may be 
made directly from the trend equation, without reference to 
the graphic representation, as has been illustrated. 

Standard error of estimate. — It will be noted, in Example 
15-2, that, although variation in test scores accounts for some 
of the variation in sales, it does not account for all of it, as is 
clearly shown in the column described as “ errors of estimate ” 
(symbol d). These errors represent the difference between 
actual sales (Y) and those estimated (T) for each individual on 
the basis of the regression equation, i.e., d = Y — T, and Sd 
is necessarily zero. If the test were perfect as a means of esti- 
mating sales ability, there would be no errors of estimate, and 
trend values would be identical with actual values. To the 
extent that the test is imperfect, the variability of the actual 
data is greater than that of the estimated or trend values, and 
errors of estimate appear. The standard deviation of these 
residuals or errors of estimate is the most useful measure of the 
failure of the regression formula to provide an exact basis for 
estimating values of the dependent series from given values in 
the independent series. This measure is called the standard 
error of estimate {<id or simply S). As has been indicated in 
Example 15 -2, it may be calculated directly as the standard 
deviation of the individual errors of estimate,* 


<r\ or 


Sd2 

N 


37.3 

10 


3.73 


ffd = V 3.73 = 1.93 


In practice, however, the calculation of individual estimated 
t values and individual errors of estimate is unnecessarily cum- 
bersome, and the standard error of estimate is generally found 
by formula as: 

<Td or S ^ «r„Vl - = 2.65^0.533 = 1.93 


^ This calculation is for the sample only. The best estimate of S for the universe 
would make use of iV — 2 degrees of freedom, thus 

Od = Vsd* (AT _ 2) 

which is the standard error of estimate corrected for sampling. 
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Since the “ accounted-for ” and the “unaccounted-for" vari- 
ances together equal the total variance to be explained, it is 
always true that, for the given sample, 

-H 2d* = Xf, and af + 4 = 4 

The standard error of estimate is useful in evaluating the 
inaccuracy of prediction based on the regression equation. 
When corrected for sampling it measures the expected variabil- 
ity of estimated values from true values, assuming that data 



Twt Soom iXi) 

Fig. 16*1. — ^The Standard Error of Estimate (S or ad) of the Linear Regression Shown 

in Fig. 14*1; 

are adequate and represent random samples from normal dis- 
tributions. Under such conditions of large-sample theory, it 
may be roughly estimated that all items wiU fall within a range 
of three standard errors of the regression line. The limits of 
one standard error of estimate are shown in Fig. 15-1, where 
the data are those utilized in earlier calculations. The stand- 
ard error of estimate is measured on the vertical Y scale. 
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Prediction reversed. — In certain types of analysis, it may 
be desirable to reverse prediction, to estimate the probable 
value of X from a given Y value. For example, in the problem 
already discussed, it might happen that the sales record of a 
certain salesman was known, and question might arise concern- 
ing the probable score he would make in the psychological 
entrance test. 

At first glance, one might assume that the regression equa^ 
tion used as- a basis for estimating Y from given values of X 
might be equally effective as a basis for forecasting X values 
from given Y values. This would mean that, if, as previously 
estimated, a test score of 7 means a probable sales record of 
9.17, then a sales record of 9.17 would be the basis of predicting 
a test score of 7. This appears plausible but is not true. The 
regression of F on X has been fitted, according to the criterion 
of least squares, in such a manner that the dy variance, 
S(F — TyxY! N, as measured on the F scale, is at a minimum. 
A regression to be used in predicting X values and determining 
the standard error of estimate in such predictions must provide 
a least-squares trend based on a minimum dx variance, 
S(X — TxyY/ N, as measured on the X scale. Unless, there- 
fore, there is perfect correlation, there are always two regres- 
sions: the one a regression of F on X, used in predicting 
F values from given X values; the other the regression of X 
on F, used for reverse prediction. 

Obviously, reversed prediction could be calculated by simply 
reversing the X and F labels applied to the data, that is, in the 
case at hand, by labeling sales records (X) and test scores (F), 
and recomputing the whole problem. This procedure is not 
necessary, however, since the same result may be attained by 
leaving the labels as they are and calculating a new regression 
equation in which F takes the place of X and new yalues of a 
and b are utilized. The amount of additional calculation is 
not extensive. 

It is obvious that the degree of correlation is the same in 
either case, since interchanging the X’s and F’s in the formula 
for r makes no difference. But the formulas for the regression 
equation are different, i.e. (the second subscript attached to a 
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or b indicates the independent element, or base, from which it 
is calculated) : 

(1) When X is regarded as independent: 


h 


ytt — 


2*2 



<rz 


0>yz “ — byxMx 


(2) When Y is regarded as independent: 


= 

2l/* 


r 


ff 

ay 


dxy = Mx — bxyMy 

When the values obtained in the preceding examples are sub- 
stituted in the equations for Y as the independent variable. 


b 

a 


= 28 
70 


0.683 


1.549 

2.646 


0.40 


(0.4 X 8) = 2.8 


Hence, if test scores are predicted on the basis of sales records, 
the regression equation is 


Txy or X' = dxy + bxyY = 2.8 + 0.4F 


The regression thus defined is charted in Fig. 15-2, where it is 
contrasted with the regression of Y on X. When this regression 
equation is used, the predicted test score for sales of 9.17 
(thousands of dollars) is found as 


Txy or X' = 2.8 -1- 0.4(9.17) = 6.47 

The standard error of estimate for this regression may be 
calculated in a manner similar to that employed for the same 
purpose in connection with the regression of Y on X, except 
that the measurement is in X units. Hence 

Vixy ” r* 

» 1.649V1 - 0.467 = 1.549V0.633 = 1.13 
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Coefficients of determination and alienation.— It is some- 
times convenient to express measures of covariation in two 
series in terms of percentages. The coefficient of correlation is 
not satisfactory from this point of view, but its square repre- 
sents the percentage of total squared variation in the dependent 
variable that is accounted for by the squared variation in the 
trend. Thus, by reference to Examples 16-1 and 15-2, it will 



Fig. 16 * 2 . — Regression Lines with Test Scores Independent {Tyx) and with Sales 
Independent (T^y) . Data : see Example 16 * 2 . 


be seen that the total variance in the trend (Si® = Not) is 
32.67, while the total variance in the Y series (S^® = ATfr*) is 70. 
The ratio of the former to the latter is the square of the coefficient 
of correlation, that is. 


o ^ 32.67 
70 


= 0.467 


The measure of covariation thus obtained is known as the 
coefficient of determination (symbol r®). 

Reference has been made to the errors of estimate (cf. 
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Example 15 '2), and it will be seen that the total variance in 
this series is 37.3, and the variance or squared standard error 
of estimate i<rl or S*) is 3.73. The ratio of this “ unaccounted- 
for ” variance to the variance of the dependent Y series repre- 
sents a measure of the failure of the series to correlate. It is 
known as the coefficient of non-determination (symbol P), and 
it represents the percentage of variance in the dependent vari- 
able that is unaccounted for by the straight-line regression. 
In the illustrative example, 

P = ^ = 0.533 
70 

and it will be noted that the sum of these two measures must 
always be xmity, that is,^ 

r® -h = 1 

which means that the percentage of variance “ accounted for ” 
plus that “ unacco\mted for ” must equal the whole, since, as 
has been noted, = Sy®. 

The square root of the coefficient of non-determination, P, 
is described as the coej^ldent of alienation (symbol k). Just as 
r measures the degree of correlation, so k measures the lack of 
correlation. In the example in question, 

k = Vo.533 = 0.73 

The standard error of r. — Reference has already been made 
to a simple means of appraising the reliability of the coefficient 
of correlation. Obviously, a major factor in determining that 
reliability is the number of paired items available for comparison, 
since the fewer the items the greater .the possibility of accidental 

^ It is sometimes assumed that, because is the proportion of variance explained, 
it therefore measures the accuracy of prediction. It is clear that or r might be 
taken as a measure of comparative predictability. Many statisticians prefer, how- 
ever, a measure based on the reduction in the error of estimate that is accomplished 
through use of the regression as a means of prediction. Thus, without the regression, 
the standard error of estimate of a 7 value for a given X value is ffy. When the 
regression is used, this error is ad* The reduction in error thus effected is ay — ad* 
It may be describ ed in percentage terms as (c ry — ad ) My, which is identical with 1 — A; 
or 1 — Vi — r*. In the last form, 1 — Vl — r*, this measure of the reduction in 
isrror is described as the index cf prediction. 
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covariation. The simplest and most satisfactory method of 
appraising reliability compares given values of r with 5 per cent 
and 1 per cent chance values, as has been explained.* Tables 
and charts prepared for that purpose are scaled for various 
values of N ot n (cf. Appendix, pages 559-560). 

Until recently, however, such calculations of chance values 
were not available. Under these circumstances, the reliability 
of r was generally appraised by calculation of its standard error 
or its probable error. The standard error of r for large samples 
is calculated as 

1 -r* 

Vn 

But the variable skewness of the sampling distribution of r 
makes this standard error an inexact measure of reliability. 

The probable error. — Reference is also often made, in con- 
sidering the statistical reliability of the coefficient of correlation, 
to the probable error (PEr), which is that fraction of the standard 
error which in normal distributions represents a 50 per cent 
probability. The probable error of r was calculated as 0.6745 
times the standard error. But neither the standard error nor 
the probable error is now much used in evaluating the reliability 
or r. The greater convenience and more critical appraisal pro- 
vided by tables or charts such as the table of F have made 
reference to these older and cruder measures unnecessary. 

^ As was suggested in the preceding chapter (page 334), tables or charts of 5 and 1 
per cent chance levels of r are related to a much more comprehensive table of the 
sampling distribution of a statistic called F, or in its original form z. This statistic 
may be used to measure correlation, with corrections for sampling, by ratios of 
variances, or mean squares, of regression and estimate, thus 

^ -i- (ffl - 1) 

-i- (JV - m) 

where m is the number of series correlated, or constants in the regression equation. 
Hence, for simple correlation, 

2/2 r2 

The 6 and 1 per cent levels of the sampling distribution of F are given in the Appendix, 
pages 686-689, and a brief discussion of the problem involved appears on pages 
664-666. 
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The crude-data method. — Preceding paragraphs have 
described the elementary phases of the process of linear correla- 
tion. In practice, many short cuts are possible, by means of 
which much of the detailed manipulation is avoided. In one 
such practical procedure, steps are taken which make it entirely 
unnecessary to find the individual deviations from the means. 
Rather, the sum of the squared deviations, and Sj/^, and 
the cross products, are secured by manipulating the original 
X and Y data. 

This result is accomplished by use of the correction or 
“reducing” equations, previously discussed (cf. page 331). 
Thus the required values of S®®, 2j/®, and S®y are found as:‘ 


(1) 

2®2 = SJP* - Mx'^X, 

or 

2X* - 

(2X)* 

N 

(2) 

= 27= - Jtfr2r, 

or 

272 - 

(27)2 

N 

(3) 

2®j/ = 2X7 - Mx27, 

= 2X7 - My'LX, 

or 

2X7 

2X27 

N 


In Example 15 *3, this method is illustrated. It will be noted 
that squares and products of the crude data are first found. 
Then these totals are reduced to the more familiar deviation 
totals, after which the latter are substituted in the usual formulas 
for the correlation coefficient.* 


1 These formulas simply bunch" tne centering by subtracting, in effect, 
XMx from 2)X^, etc. The validity of this method is algebraically proved on page 
118. It should be noted that the correction term in (3) is either Mx^Y or JlfrZJT, 
and that both of these equal XXXY/N or NMxMy* 

* By simple idgebraic manipulation, the whole process can, of course, be sum- 
marized in a single equation. To simplify computations the numerator and denomi- 
nator of each fraction are multiplied by iV. 

Sary Sxy N'ZXY - SXSF 

’’ “ “ V2**2y» “ V(J\r2Jt» - (2JC)*)(ArSy* - (SF)*) 


The trend equation may be similarly written, without reference to the deviations. 
Values of a and h may be found as follows: 

^ Xxy JLXY-Mx'SY NZXY - SXST 
“ Sic* * SX* - MxSX “ ~ (SX)2 

sr - hXX 


My - 6M* - 


N 
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Example 15 >3 

DIRECT CORRELATION OF CRUDE DATA 


Data: Scores in psychological tests (X) and sales (F) of a group of 10 sales- 
men (see Example 15*2). 


Records of salesmen 

Squares and products 

Regres- 

sion 

Salesmen 

X values 
arrayed 

F values 
actual 

X* 

XF 

y* 

F values 
estimated 

i . . 

A 

4 

5 

16 

20 

25 

5.67 

D 

4 

6 

16 

24 

36 

5.67 

B 

5 

4 

25 

20 

16 

6.83 

E 

5 

9 

25 

45 

81 ! 

6.83 

C 

6 

5 

36 

30 

25 

8.00 

G 

6 

9 

36 

54 

81 

8.00 

F 

6 


36 

60 


8.00 

H 

7 

12 

49 

84 

144 

9.17 

J 

8 

9 

64 

72 

81 

10.33 

I 

9 

11 

81 

99 

121 

11.50 

Totals 

iRnHi 

IBHIi 

384 

508 

710 

80.00 

Means 

6 

8 

Corrections^. . 

360 

480 

640 


Centered 



= 24 

li 

to 

00 

Sy* = 70 



^ Corrections: 

(2X)2 


Cxy 

Cy^ 


N 
SX2F 
N 

(SF)* 

N 


= Mx^X = 6 X 60 = 360 

MxSF or JUrSX - 6 X 80 or 8 X 60 = 480 


MrSF = 8 X 80 * 640 




28 


^ _28_ ^ 

~ V24 X 70 40.99 

Regression: 

28 

a - Mr - 6Mx - 8 - 1,1667 X 8 - 1 


0.683 
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Correlation of grouped data. — The techniques described in 
the preceding chapter and the early pages of this chapter are 
intended for use with ungrouped data. Where data are so 
extensive as to make grouping desirable, or where they are 
available only in grouped form, a modification of these tech- 
niques is necessary. 

Ordinarily, grouped data are classified according to one 
criterion, as represented by their numerical magnitudes. But 


Class Limits and Midpoints, Test Scores 



-Tfc 

Fig. 16*3. — Simple Bivariate Scatter Diagram. (Data of 
Table 16- 1. 

for correlation purposes they must be classified according to 
each of the two conditions in which covariation is to be meas- 
ured. Thus, if data to be correlated represent (1) admission- 
test scores of applicants for positions, and (2) the sales made by 
those who were accepted for employment, then the accepted 
salesmen miist be classified simultaneously according to (1) their 
test scores, and (2) their individual sales in dollars. This result 
is obtained by preparing what is usually described as a scatter 
«<liagram or bivariate chart. As in correlation applied to 
ungrouped data, the scale from left to right represents the 
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independent variable, here assumed to be test scores. The 
vertical scale represents the dependent variable, in this case, 
sales. It is set down in descending order as in a chart, so that 
the completed scatter diagram may suggest to the eye the 
nature of the correlation. Class intervals are selected accord- 
ing to the usual principles followed in tabulation. 

If the class limits are represented by lines, the scatter dia- 
gram will appear as a multi-celled rectangle, such as is illustrated 
in Fig. 15-3.' Each salesman’s position in these cells may then 
be determined and indicated by a slant mark, small circle, or 
dot. Thus a salesman whose score is 7.7 and whose sales are 


TABLE 15- 1 

Data To Be Tabulated and Correlated 
Data: Assumed test scores and sales (thousands of dollars): 


Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

Sales 

Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

Sales 

Sales- 

men 

Test 

scores 

Sales 

A 

7.7 


H 

6.6 

19 

0 

6.3 

25 

B 



I 

8.2 

27 

p 

9.8 

23 

C 

5.2 

21 

J 

11.0 

30 

Q 

4.5 

18 

D 

ESI 

35 

K 

6.4 

32 

R 

7.4 

21 

E 

Bl 

27 

L 

5.0 

25 

S 

5.5 

22 

F 


15 

M 

7.6 

28 

T 

4.8 

19 

G 

3.0 

15 

N 

9.0 

35 





23 (thousands of dollars) appears as a check in the cell defined 
by the horizontal class mark 7 and the vertical class mark 25. 
When all the paired items have been checked in the scatter 
diagram, the frequency of each cell may be noted by counting 
the marks in that cell, as shown by the numerals in Example 
15-4. 

Actual calculation of the coefficient and regression may best 
be illustrated by reference to a simplified example, in which the 
number of classes is reduced so that the nature of the manipu- 
lations is more readily apparent. The data of Table 15-1 have 
been prepared for this purpose, and one t3T)e of procedure is 
illustrated in Example 15 -4, while another is available in 
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Example 15-4 

CORRELATION OF GROUPED DATA 
Data: Assumed test scores and sales as given in Table 15*1 and Fig. 15*3. 



(2) Means and variability: 


X 

/ 


/JP 


r 

/ 

/r 

/y* 

3 

1 

3 

9 


15 

2 

30 

450 

5 

6 

30 

150 


20 

6 

120 

2,400 

7 

7 

49 

343 


25 

6 

150 

3,760 

9 

4 

36 

324 


30 

4 

120 

3,600 

11 

2 

22 

242 


35 

2 

70 

2,460 

Totals 

20 

140 

1,068 



20 

490 

12,650 

Means 


7 





24.5 


Corrections for Sx* and Sy*: 


980 





12,005 

Centered squares: 


lx* 

* 88 




ly* = 646 

(3) Covariability {XY by rows) : 







XY: 315 385 210 

270 

330 

125 

175 

225 

100 

140 

45 75 

/: 1 1 2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 1 

fXY: 316 385 420 

270 

330 

125 

526 

450 

400 

280 

45 75 


J,xy = 2XF - Mx2F « 3,620 - (7 X 490) » 190 


(4) Correlation and regression: 


r s - Sxy 


190 

VssxeAs 


0.7976 (1% chance 


0 . 66 ) 


'Sxy 

lx* 


190 

88 


2.1591 


a - My-bMt = 24.6 - 2.1691 X 7 - 9.3863 
r pr 7' - o + 6X - 9.3863 + 2.1591X 
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Example 15-6. The first form measures correlation and regres- 
sion by a rather simple method which is similar to that described ‘ 
in connection with the fitting of straight-line trends. The 
second form utilizes one of the many available “ correlation 
tables ” which are characteristic of laboratory practice, par- 
ticularly if the data are comprehensive. Attention may first 
be directed to the method illustrated in Example 15-4. 

The essential part of the procedure presented in Example 
15 '4 is the double-frequency table, or scatter diagram shown in 
section (1). The way in which this table is prepared from 
original records has already been described (cf. Fig. 15-3). It 
registers not only the variability of the X and Y series consid- 
ered separately, but also their covariation. The measurement 
of the X and Y variabilities just mentioned appears in sec- 
tion (2). The X and Y class marks and frequencies are obtained 
directly from the double-frequency table, the frequencies being 
the column and row totals, respectively. The centered squares, 
Sx® and Sy*, are calculated by familiar methods which do not 
require comment. 

In section (3) covariation as measured by 'Lxy is computed. 
The XY products are obtained by reference to each cell of the 
double-frequency table, taken in succession. For example, the 
first cell of the first row has an X class mark of 9 and a Y class 
mark of 36. Hence XY is found as 9 X 36 or 315 and has a 
frequency of 1. In the next cell similarly XY = 11 X 35 = 385, 
with a frequency of 1. In the first cell of the second row 
XY = 7 X 30 = 210, with a frequency of 2, or an aggregate 
for this cell of fXY = 2 X 210 = 420. All the fXY’s thus 
obtained are totaled as 'LXY = 3,620 and are centered in 
the usual manner. It is thus found that 2xy = 3,620 — 3,430 
= 190. 

In section (4), correlation (r) and regression {T or Y') are 
computed in the usual way. For iV = 20 (page 560) the least 
highly significant r is 0.561. Hence it may be concluded that 
the results obtained represent a significant rather than a chance 
covariance. 

Attention may next be directed to the correlation table 
illustrated in Example 15 -5. It will be seen that the data are 
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Example 15*5 


CORRELATION AND REGRESSION, GROUPED DATA 
Data: Assumed test scores and sales (see Table 15*1). 

Arbitrary origins near the center of the distributions. 


Class 

Limits 


2-4 4-6 6-8 8-10 10-12 

Calculations 
for cTy 

Calculations 
for xy 


Class 

Mark 

3 

5 

7 

9 






32.5-37.6 

35 

■ 




1 

2 

2 4 8 

3 

6 

27.5-32.5 

30 

■ 




1 

4 

14 4 

3 

3 

22.5-27.5 

25 

■ 





6 

0 0 0 

1 

0 

17.5-22.6 

20 

■ 





6 

-1 -6 6 

-4 

4 

12.5-17.5 

15 

B 

H 




2 

-2 -4 8 

-3 

6 


/ 

1 

■1 

7 

4 

2 

20 

-2 26 

0 

19 

Calcula- 

4 

-2 

-1 

MM 

1 

2 


2d, 2di 

2dx 

2dxdy 

tions for ffx 

fd. 

-2 

-6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Sdx 




fd» 

4 

6 

11 

4 

8 

22 

2d| 

1 












I'NUbC UU 

Calcula- 

S/cd„ 

-2 

-6 

0 

3 

3 

-2 

Sdy values of n, Sdg, 

tions for xy 

^fedj/dx 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6 

19 

^dgdy iSdy, and Sdxdy 


1* = 2 == 7 

= 6 = 25 

(1) Calculation of the coefficient of correlation, fy* (manipulations in class- 
interval units) : 

J,xy = = 19 - (0)(-2) = 19 

r ss ss I? =s 0 797 

*'* Na^y (20)(1.049)(1.136) 

(2) Measures of the distributions (changed from class-interval units to origi- 
nal units) : 

Mx = + ^ + (i) - 7' 


My 


N 

Sd,, 

N 




25 




5 « 25 - 0.5 = 24.5 


« <r«i* = 1.04881 X 2 « 2.0976;^y « <ryiy « 1.13578 X 5 * 5.67890 

(3) Calculation of the regression (using original units) : 


a~‘Mr-bMx~ 24.6 - 2.169(7) 
r-9.39 + 2.16X 


9.387 
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grouped in classes with class marks and frequencies as in 
Example 15-4. The procedure calculates the standard devia- 
tion as described in Chapter VI with the unimportant exceptions 
that the Y order is the reverse of that previously illustrated, 
and the X series appears in rows instead of columns. The 
major steps in the process include: (1) selection of one class 
mark near the center of each array as an arbitrary origin 
(jB, and (2) notation of deviations in class-interval units 
from each of these arbitrary origins (column dy and row d*); 
and (3) calculation of the standard deviations, <r* and <ry, in the 
manner described in Chapter VI, making use of the columns 
and rows indicated for this purpose in the example and of the 
usual correction formulas, as shown in the lower portion of the 
illustration. Further steps include discovery of the value of 
Sij/, which is available from the last two columns and from the 
last two rows (note the check thus provided on this calculation), 
and substitution of the requisite values in the usual formula for 
the coefficient. 

Up to this point, all calculations may be accomplished in 
terms of class-interval units, but to obtain the measures of the 
actual distributions (o-* and <Ty, and the means) and the regres- 
sion equation it is necessary to translate these measures into 
original units by multiplying by class intervals, as shown in the 
example. 

The only step in the procedure that is likely to cause diffi- 
culty is the calculation of the S/rd* and the corresponding 
S/cdy. Each item in the column. S/rd*, is obtained by multi- 
plying the cell frequencies characteristic of its row by the 
respective d*’s of the columns in which each appears. For 
instance, the first S/rd* is calculated as 

(1 X 1) + (1 X 2) = 3 

The S/cdy’s are found in a similar manner. The total of the 
final column is the sum of products in which each cell frequency 
in the table is multiplied by its coordinate d* and dy, and the 
total of the last row is the same. 

The regression equation for grouped data may be discovered 
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by the use of the decoded measures, just as in previous examples 

T =» 9.39 + 2.16X (original scales) 

Corrections for sampling and estimates of reliability may be 
made as for ungrouped data. 

Other grouped data methods. — It should be said that the 
method of double grouping and the procedure of computation 
may take many different forms. Printed “checkerboard” 
tables, with each step in the computation indicated, are avail- 
able. Some of these forms employ a distribution of the data 
obtained by adding the frequencies according to the diagonals 
in the tabulation as an indirect means of obtaining SXF (see 
Appendix, page 538). The essentials of the computation may 
be carried out on tabulating machines. 

In the handling of statistical data such as have been pre- 
sented, numerous short cuts are possible. If the numbers are 
large, they may be roxmded to perhaps three significant figures, 
and, in some cases, two figures may suffice to give substantial 
accuracy. It is also possible to extend the coding process, 
illustrated in Example 15 ’5 by utilizing deviations from an 
arbitrary origin, to cover ungrouped data. In other words, 
each series may be coded by multiplying or dividing it by a 

* The reduction of the X and Y scales by writing them as luiit deviations from 
arbitrary origins Bx and TSy is a form of coding. Coded scales are often written as 
X and Yf in which case the original scales may be distinguished as ^ and 7. It is 
often convenient, particularly with complex regression equations, to find the regres- 
sion first for the coded data. Thus computed, a — 0.1 and b » 19/22 = 0.8636. 
The regression may then, be '^decoded*' into terms of the original scales (distin- 
guished by bar) by defining X as (J? — i?*) ix and T or Y' aa (T — By) -h iy^ 
then T a + hX becomes 

r - 1^0 + 6 ^ ^ )] + ^ 

- 6 + 0.8686 (^^)] + 

- - 0.6 + 2.169^ - 16.113 + 26 
r or F' - 9.39 + 2.16X 

This method is also adaptable to more complex regressions. 
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constant and expressing it in deviations from an arbitrary 
origin. The purpose of such coding is simply the reduction of 
computations. It affects such measures as the means and 
standard deviations, but not the correlation. Decoding may 
be carried out as already described. 


Example 15‘6 
RANK CORRELATION 


Data: Test scores and sales (see Example 14-1, page 331). 


Sales- 

men 

Test scores 
Data of X 

Sales 

Data of y 

X 

Hank 

Y 

Rank 

Rank dif- 
ferences d 

(p 

A 

4 

5 


8.5 

1.0 

1.00 

B 

5 

4 



-2.5 

6.25 

c 

6 

5 

5.0 

8.5 

-3.5 

12.25 

D 

4 

6 

9.5 

7.0 

2.5 

6.25 

E 

5 

9 

7.5 

5.0 

2.5 

6.25 

F 

6 

mSm 

5.0 

3.0 

2.0 

4.00 

G 

6 

HH 

mSm 

5.0 

0.0 

0.00 

H 1 

7 

HB 


1.0 

2.0 

4.00 

I 

9 


1.0 

2.0 

-1.0 

1.00 

J 

8 

9 

2.0 

5.0 

-3.0 

9.00 




55.0 

55.0 

0.0 

2 = 50.00 


r, = l- 


6S<P 

N(JV® - 1) 


6 X .TO 
10 X 99 


a 

b 

T 

<r,. 




(iV+1) (l-f)+2 
r, - 0.697 
1.667 + 0.697X 
1 - r» 1 - 0.486 

■y/N "■ VIo ' ■ 


0.697 

11 X 0.303 
2 


0.514 

3.162' 


1.667 


0.163 
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Method of “rank differences.” — In many cases, an adaptar 
tion of the Pearsonian method of correlation may be conven- 
iently applied to the rankings of the data instead of to the 
original items. Data are simply arrayed and ranked from 
smaller to larger, or vice versa. The substitution of the ranks 
for the actual data makes the correlation analogous to the cal- 
culation of medians and quartiles; that is, each number is 
given emphasis primarily in accordance with its position in the 
array rather than in accordance with its specific magnitude. 
The method is illustrated in Example 15 ‘6. The formula for 
the coefficient so calculated is 

, 6S(? 

NilP - 1 ) 



Fig. 16-4. — ^The Regression Line Based on Rankings of the Data (see Example 15*6). 

where d is the difference between the correlative ranks {X — Y) 
of each case. The regression line passes through the average 
rank, (N + l)/2, on each scale and has a slope of r, (see 
Fig. 16 -4). Except for a slight discrepancy arising from the 
common methods of dealing with ties, if obtained from normally 
distributed data, a given value of r, will be reduced by only one 
or two points from the usual r, and the method may offer actual 
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advantages in dealing with irregular data. For example, if one 
correlative item is in a very extreme position in both the X and 
Y scales, it will ordinarily be given an exceptional weight, 
because it appears as two squares and a cross product. Rank- 
ing removes this emphasis, as in calculating a median. The 
method is not conveniently applied to large sets of data, 
however, because of the difficulty of ranking long series of 
items. 

The orderof ranking may be from the largest to the smallest 
or from the smallest to the largest, but reversing the order in 
only one series will change the sign of the coefficient. When 
ties occur in the rankings, the tied items may be ranked in the 
order of their tabulation or by any other chance criterion. 
Most frequently tied items are designated by the average rank 
of such items. Thus, if in the ranks 1, 2, 3, and 4 the items 
ranked 2 and 3 are ties, each would be ranked 2.5. There is no 
precise method of handling ties, however, and if many of them 
appear and cannot be resolved by resort to a more exact state- 
ment of the data, the method of correlation by rank differences 
should be avoided.* 

Fourfold correlation. — It is sometimes important to discover 
whether data representing two dual classifications are signifi- 
cantly correlated. Such data constitute an abbreviated double- 
frequency tabulation having only two classes on each axis, as is 
illustrated in Example 15 -7. A linear coefficient (r) might be 
calculated by the usual method, but a simpler measure <l>, known 

^ A still simpler but rather crude method of correlation, w^hich is sometimes useful 
in a preliminary investigation, is the method of concurrent deviations. Each devia- 
tion in the two correlative series is first labeled plus or minus, with respect to the 
preceding item, the two adjacent items, the normal, or any other desired basis. These 
plus and minus series are then correlated by counting the number of agreements 
(-f with -hi or — with — ) and the number of disagreements (-f* with —, or — with 
+). If the former number is larger, the correlation is positive; if smaller, it is 
negative. In either case, the larger sum is labeled C (number of concurrences), and 
the coefficient is found as follows: 

Coefficient « i [(2C — iV) N]^ 

where N is the number of pairs of correlative items. Neutral concurrences, involv- 
ing a zero deviation, may be equally divided between the positive and negative 
concurrences. 
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Example 15*7 

FOUBPOLD CORRELATION 

Data: Double-frequency tabulation of 105 workers, classified as trained or 
untrained, and as failing or succeeding in the technique for which the training 
was provided.^ 



Failed 

Succeeded 



0 

1 


Trained 1 

62 

5 = 25 

77 

! Untrained 0 

c = 95 

d = 23 

ii 

00 

p— • 


e = 147 

/ =48 

195 = N 


be-ad _ 2375 - 1196 

[(147)(48)(77)(118)1>^ 


Significance: 5 per cent, <t> •= 0. 14; 1 per cent, <^ = 0.18. 

as the coefficient of point correlation, is more often used. The 
data may be tabulated as follows: 

a b 
c d 

e f 

The measure of correlation is then directly available, as 

_ be — ad 
y/efgh 

where e and/ represent the sums of the first and second coliunns, 
respectively, and g and h represent the sums of the first and 
second rows, respectively. In other words, 

e a + c flr-a + 6 

1 If the items of the table are small, Yates’s correction for continuity may be 
made. It consists of adding 0.6 to both the smallest item and the item diagonally 
oppoedte it, and subtracting 0.6 from the other two items. Column and row totals 
are thus unchanged. In the example, the corrected items are a » 62.6, h « 24.6, 
c 94.5* and d 23.5. 
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The process of calculation * is illustrated in Example 15-7. 

Since fourfold correlation gives little meaning to a regression 
equation and <f> in itself is of minor importance, its significance 
may be most conveniently appraised by reference to chi square 
(which is discussed in some detail on pages 504-509). In 
fourfold correlation, N times 4? is equal to chi square. The 
table of chi square (see page 561) may be used to evaluate 
significance, and, for fourfold correlation, there is always one 
degree of freedom (n = 1). 

The same result may, of course, be attained directly from 
the original table, omitting the calculation of by measuring 
chi square as 

„ NQ>c - ady 

X = — f — r~ 
e-f-g-h 

and it may be noted that the 5 per cent chi-square value for 
such a table is always 3.84 and the 1 per cent level is always 6.64. 

Numerous other special forms of correlation are available 
for use in connection with less common tjqjes of statistical 
problems.* 

Improper inferences in correlation. — Throughout the dis- 
cussion of correlation in these pages, little reference has been 
made to possible cause-and-effect relationships between or among 
variables that are correlated. This is not intended to indicate 
that such a relationship does not exist. As a matter of fact, 
causal relationship frequently exists, and a knowledge of the 
facts frequently explains the degree of correlation measured by 
the various coefficients. Great care must be exercised, however, 
to avoid misunderstanding the implications of these coefficients. 
They may represent direct cause-and-effect relationships. They 
may, in other cases, measure the influence of similar, common, 
or joint causes affecting both series of variables. They may 


> As thus calculated, without correction for continuity, is primarily defined as 


la\b^ ^ ,<P 


* See, in this connection, C. C. Peters and W. R. VanVoorhis, Statistical Proeedurea 
and Their Mathematical Bases^ State College, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1935, Chapter X. 
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and frequently do measure an association in the variables that 
has little or nothing of causation in it. The fact that such an 
association is apparent in the coefficients obtained should never, 
therefore, be accepted in and of itself as demonstrating any 
direct causal relationship. 

It has been found, for instance, that there is an extremely 
high correlation between the viscosity of asphalt pavements in 
various weeks throughout the year and infant illness and mor- 
tality rates in the same periods. It is probable that there is 
something in the nature of a mutual causation in which tem- 
perature plays a major part. It would obviously be improper, 
however, to assume anything in the nature of a direct causal 
relationship, in spite of the high correlation. A causal rela- 
tionship can be established only through an understanding of 
the nature of the variables and of the processes involved. 

A furtW caution should be added with respect to the use of 
regressions in prediction and estimation. It is frequently true 
that, if a regression is carried beyond the range of original obser- 
vations, its slope changes. For example, in a given agricultural 
region, light rains in the growing season may produce light 
crops, and increasing rainfall may encourage larger crop yields, 
up to a certain point, beyond which the correlation will grad- 
ually but certainly become negative. Regressions of this sort 
are given special attention in Chapter XVII, but the fact that 
they are not at all uncommon should suggest the need for 
caution in the use of strictly rectilinear regressions. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. Using the data of Exercise 1, page 334, compute the sum of the squared 
deviations for each series by the centering formula 




2. Using the data of Exercise 2, page 335, find the regression formulas for 
each indicated correlation. 

3. Using the data of Exercise 3, page 335, find the percentage of variability 
in the dependent series (Xo) that is explained by each independent series, Xi, 
X2, and X3. 

4. Using the data of Exercise 5, page 336, compute coefficients of correlation 
(each series with Xo) by the ranking method. 

6. Calculate o’,, Cy, Tyx, and T on the basis of the following tabulated data: 
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(c) 



Answers to Exercises 

!• 2)xi ■* 32; Eicl 72; ]S«ro ■■ 200. 

2 . For roi: T » 0.26 + 0,8126X. 

For roa: T » 2.95 + 0,3626Jr. 

For roa: T « 2.74 -f 0.6060X 

8. Xi explains 64 per cent of Xo variability. 

Xi explains 63 per cent of Xo variability. 

Xa explains 77 per cent of Xo variability. 

Each correlation is taken separately. 

4 . By ranks: roi • 0.8929; fog » 0.8671; roa *■ 0.7143; ro 4 “ 0.6786; 

6. (a) (T. » 1.864; Cy « 2.364; r « 0.716; T * 2.973 + 0.914X. 

(6) Decoded: <r, - 2.000; Cy » 2.828; r * 0.707; T « 12 + X. 

(c) Decoded: cr» - 2.0976;<ry - 11.3678;f - 0.7976;r« 4.46466 + 4.31818X. 

B. Problems 

6. The data summarized below are assumed to represent the original costs 
of several machines that were used in a certain manufacturing process, together 
with the length of service of these machines. It is desired to dbcover the 
answers to the following questions: 

(a) What machines, classified according to original cost, provided longest 
service? 

(b) What is the measure of association (r) between costs and length of 
service? 
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(c) Is the correlation coefficient statistically significant? 


Original cost 
(in thousands 
of dollars) 

Number of 
units 

Length of 
service 
(in years) 

2.0 

2 

8 

2.0 

2 

10 

^ 2.5 

2 

9 

3.0 

3 

11 

3.2 

5 

12 

4.5 

1 

13 

5.5 

3 

16 

5.6 

1 

14 

6.0 

1 

15 


7. Assume that the following two series represent the weights of a number of 
parcels and the value of the same items: 


Parcel 

Weight 

Value 
(in dollars) 

A 

1 

2.00 

B 

3 

1.50 

c 

4 

2.50 

D 

2 

2.00 

E 

5 

3.00 

F 

8 

4.00 

G 

9 

4.00 

H 

10 

5.00 

I 

13 

8.00 

J 

15 

8.00 


(a) Prepare a chart showing the covariation in weight and value as it is 
indicated by these items. 

(d) Calculate the coefficient of correlation that measures this covariation. 

(c) Check your calculation by securing this coefficient using the raw-data 
formula. 

(d) Fit the linear regression by the method of least squares. 
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(«) Check the regression just fitted by calculating 

a^-Mr-hMx 

<r. 


(/) Calculate the standard error of estimate. 

((g) Calculate the probable error of the coefficient. 

(A) What percentage of the total variance in the value of parcels is apparently 
accounted for by the variance in weight? 

(i) Estimate the probable value of a parcel weighing 12 pounds. 

8 . Given the following data summarizing the accident experience of the E 
Company. It compares the number of accidents per employee in a recent year 
with the number of years of service of the same workers. 


Years of Service 

Accidents 

Years of Service 

Accidents 

1 1 

4 5 


1 8 

1 0 

2 5 


2 7 

1 7 

4 0 

8 0 

1 9 

1 6 

3 0 

10 0 

2 0 

1 5 

3 6 

12 0 

2 0 

1 4 

2 6 

14 0 

2 4 

1 3 

3 5 

26 0 

0 9 

1 2 

2 9 

36 0 

1 9 

1 8 

3 1 

30 0 

1 1 

2 0 

2 0 

34 0 

1 5 

22 0 

3 2 

24 0 

0 5 

20 0 

2 2 

32 0 

1 2 

18 0 

2 8 

28 0 

0 9 

4 0 

1 7 

38 0 

1 0 

16 0 

2 7 

40 0 

1 0 


(a) What is the ranking coefficient? 

(h) Find the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation. 

(c) Chart the relationship. 

(d) Estimate the probable accident experience for a worker having 20 years^ 
experience. 

9. The following data compare scores made by candidates for civil-service 
positions (X) with later ratings (F) of the same individuals. Ratings represent 
averages of three scores. 
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X 

y 

X 

D 

X 

D 

X 

■ 

X 

■ 

X 

y 

78 

94 

92 

82 



100 

91 

75 

78 

84 

77 

67 

80 

82 

75 

85 

86 

81 

70 

91 

90 

80 

78 

75 

82 

79 

77 

81 

77 

89 

82 

79 

76 

91 

83 

76 

70 

98 

81 

82 

81 

97 

91 

79 

78 

81 

81 

92 

86 

71 

86 

74 

72 

72 

75 

92 

84 

93 

87 

66 

74 

70 

56 

89 

93 

79 

89 

77 

79 

77 

79 

99 

98 

83 

89 

74 

81 

84 

87 

91 

93 

83 

96 

99 

83 

88 

94 

93 

88 

94 

92 

86 

82 

74 

74 

78 

78 

94 

94 

97 

93 

93 

89 

65 

74 

87 

83 

94 

79 

98 

97 

75 

83 

81 

68 

94 

85 

95 

93 

58 

78 

100 

100 

75 

74 

86 

93 

91 

82 

79 

76 

85 

75 

79 

82 

91 

95 

71 

77 

81 

67 

80 

82 

88 

94 

75 

77 

95 

97 

87 

89 

82 

73 

60 

65 

80 

91 

82 

86 

77 

79 

71 

84 

77 

76 

65 

68 

80 

73 

98 

93 

62 

65 

88 

92 

99 

90 

90 

88 


(а) Calculate the coefficient of correlation, r. 

(б) Chart the relationship of the two measures, and discover the regression 
equation. 

(c) Predict the probable rating for a test score of 91. 

10. A chain organization selling automobile supplies recently completed a 
survey intended to discover how the amounts of average sales in various stores 
vary with the value of stocks of goods carried in such stores. The results are 
summarized as follows : 


Average Sales of 120 Stores Classified According to Value of Capital 

Stock 


Average 


Value of capital stock (in thousands of dollars) 


sale in 
dollars 

Up to 4.99 



15.00-19.99 

20.00-24.99 

Under 0 . 25 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0.25-0.50 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0.50-0.75 

3 

4 

5 

5 

1 

0.75-1.00 

1 

3 

6 

6 

3 

1.00-1.25 

1 

3 

7 


5 

1.25-1.50 

1 

2 

4 


8 

1.50-1.75 

. . . 

1 

3 


5 

1.75-2.00 

1 



1 

3 
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(а) Calculate the coefficient of correlation, r. 

(б) Discover the regression equation for the regression of amounts of sales 
on values of capital stocks. 

(c) Estimate the average sale for a store having a capital stock valued at 

$ 10 , 000 . 

11 . The seasonal index for department-stores sales in the United States, for 
the years 1925 to 1929, is computed in Example 12 • 1, page 278, using the cen- 
tered moving-average method. This index was recomputed by the 12-months 
average method, and both are given below. Determine the degree and the 
significance of the correlation that exists between the two indexes. 



By Moving Average 
(1) 

By 12-Month Average 
(2) 

J 

85 6 

85 6 

F 

83 3 

83 4 

M 

91 7 

92 0 

A 

97 5 

97 5 

M 

99 4 

99 4 

J 

95 0 

95 1 

J 

72 8 

72 4 

A 

76 2 

76 2 

S 

97 5 

97 5 

0 

111 6 

111 6 

N 

117 1 

117 1 

D 

172 3 

172 2 


12 . Management has, for some time, placed major dependence in the 
selection of certain types of employees on interviewing panels. It compares 
the decisions of two interviewing panels with respect to 1,000 identical candi- 
dxtes as follows: 


iNTBRVIBWINa PANEL I 


InTBBVIE WIN Q 
Panel 
II 



Passed 

Rejected 

Passed 

73 

231 

Rejected 

27 

669 


Use the technique of point correlation to measure the similarity in their 
decisions, and appraise the significance of this measure. 
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MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION 

The problem of multiple correlation. — In statistical analysis 
of business data, and especially in the use of correlation as a 
means to such analysis, it is unusual indeed to find an associa- 
tion so clear and extensive that all or a large part of the varia- 
tion in one series is clearly accounted for by change in another. 
In other words, simple coefficients of correlation sufficiently 
large so that no further analysis appears necessary and so inclu- 
sive that prediction, based upon regression functions, approxi- 
mates perfection — with errors of estimate reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance — are distinctly infrequent. Rather, correla- 
tion analysis, in its preliminary stages, is generally of chief value 
in discovering the limits of such association and in suggesting 
necessity for further investigation. 

In preceding chapters, for instance, the covariation of sales- 
men’s admission-test scores and subsequent sales was measured. 
The regression, as shown by a fitted trend line, indicates the 
general nature of the relationship and provides a means for 
estimating the probable efficiency of prospective salesmen by 
means of the entrance test. A single test of this nature would 
probably not result in sufficiently accurate prediction, and the 
natural question that arises is how the accuracy of prediction 
may be improved. One possibility suggests itself, namely, the 
discovery of other conditions similarly related to success, and 
their combination in a more effective prediction formula; Pos- 
sibly, for instance, previous business experience may be posi- 
tively correlated with success, so that prediction based upon 
both test scores and years of such experience might be somewhat 
more accurate than that based upon test scores alone. 

Sales and experience. — ^To illustrate the possibilities of such 
analysis, attention may be directed to the previous employment 
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experience of the salesmen considered in the example used in 
the preceding chapter. The facts with respect to this char- 
acteristic are summarized in Table 16 *1, and in Fig. 16 '1 the 

TABLE 16-1 
Records of Salesmen 
Data: Assumed for purposes of illustration. 


Employees 

Psychological 
test scores 

Xi 

Experience 
in years 

Weekly sales 
in thousands 
of dollars 
For Xo 

A 

4 

5 

5 

B 

5 

2 

4 

C 

6 

4 

5 

D 

4 

9 

6 

E 

6 

8 

9 

F 

6 

4 

10 

G 

6 

10 

9 

H 

7 

11 

12 

I 

9 

10 

11 

J 

8 

7 

9 


regression of sales upon experience is charted. One innovation 
in both Table 16-1 and Fig. 16 •! should be accorded special 
attention. It is the designation of the dependent variable, sales, 
as Xo instead of Y. In the preceding chapter, where it was 
desired to relate the process of fitting the regression to that of 
trend fitting, the dependent variable was designated Y. The 
change in this chapter is made to facilitate description of vari- 
ous relationships by formulas, in which the subscripts are ade- 
quate to indicate the series involved. The standard deviation 
of the series Xi, for instance, may be simply designated as ai 
and its mean aa Mi, other values l^ing similarly described. 

The detailed calculations by means of which the regression 
of sales on years of experience is fitted are not included here, 
since they parallel those already explained in Chapter XIV 
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(see page 340). The coefficients of correlation and of regression 
are: 

ro 2 = 0.696 
bo2 ~ 0.628 

and the regression equation is T or Y' — 3.605 + O. 628 X 2 . 

So far as the data indicate, the regression is fairly linear, 
and salesmen tend to increase their sales with increasing experi- 



PiG. 16-1. — The Regression of Sales upon Years of Experience. 
(Data: See Table 16-1.) 


ence, although there are extensive individual variations. The 
equation may be taken to mean that, according to this repre- 
sentation of the covariation, salesmen increase their volume of 
sales by 0.628 (thousands of dollars) for each additional year of 
experience, beginning with minimum sales of 3.605 (thousands 
of dollars). 

The next problem is to provide a means by which the data 
with respect to the covariation of sales and test scores may be 
combined with that relating to the covariation of sales and 
experience to provide a more effective predictive formula. This 
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is essentially the problem multiple correlation analysis presents, 
i.e., the measurement of relationship between a single dependent 
variable and a number of independent variables in combination. 

The multiple regression. — In the preceding chapter, it was 
explained that the prediction formula for simple correlation 
defines a trend line fitted to the data of the two series under 
consideration. In multiple correlation, the basic problem is the 
identification of a composite trend line in which two or more 
independent series are elements. That is, the problem is one of 
fitting a trend involving three elements: first, a suitable level; 
second, the data of the first independent series (generally desig- 
nated Xi); and third, the data of the second independent series 
(X^). In the example, these first and second independent vari- 
ables are test scores and experience, respectively. 

The problem, therefore, is essentially the same as that of 
fitting a parabolic trend, with some slight modification of the 
elements. For the parabola, the elements are 1, X, and X^, 
whereas here they are I, Xi, and X2. In the parabola, it is 
necessary to discover the constants, a, h, and c, measuring the 
weight given to each element, in order that the total trend may 
come as close as possible to the data as measured by the cri- 
terion of least squares. In the present problem, the same end 
is sought, but it is customary to use a slightly different notation. 
The constant associated with the unit element is, as before, 
indicated by o, but the coefficients associated with Xi and X2 
are designated and 62? respectively. The latter two constants 
are commonly described as coefficients of net regression, and they 
play a prominent part in the process of partial correlation as 
well as in that under immediate consideration, that is, multiple 
correlation. 

The normal equations. — ^The first problem in seeking to 
combine measurements of covariation among the three variables 
under consideration is clearly to determine proper weights so 
that the two known regressions may be expressed in a com- 
posite equation. In other words, it is the problem of discover- 
ing appropriate values for the two coefficients of net regression, 
bi and Z>2. This result is achieved in practically the same manner 
as the values of the constants for the parabolic trend are deter- 
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mined, through use of normal equations of the type already 
discussed in connection with methods of trend fitting. The 
general form of these equations is required, since Xi and Xg 
take the place of X and X®, and bt and 62 replace the b and c 
symbols of the parabola. The required general equations are 

(1) Na +bi 2 Xi +62SZ2 =27 

(2) aSXi + &i2X? + feaSX-iZa = 2 Zi 7 

( 3 ) 02X2 + 612X1X2 + 622 X^ = 2X27 

As has been noted, it is convenient to use Xq for the depend- 
ent variable,. 7 , and the equations are written 

( 1 ) Na + 6 i 2 Xi + 622X2 = 2X0 

( 2 ) a 2 Xi + 61 2 X? -h 622X1X2 = 2X1X0 

( 3 ) 02X2 + 612X1X2 + 622 X^ = 2X2X0 

As in trend fitting, where the equations are abbreviated by 
time centering, it is possible to reduce the work of calculating 
the values of 61 and 62 by centering each variable, that is, by 
setting its origin at its mean.' In that event 2Xi, 2X2, and 
2X0 each becomes zero, and equation 1, as well as the first 
terms in equations 2 and 3 , disappear. Then 61 and 62 are 
defined by the equations 

(1) 6i2a:? -|- 622x1X2 = 2xiy 

(2) 61 2X1X2 622X2 = 2x22/ 

‘ The normal equations may, of course, be solved without centering. As applied 
to Example 16-1, they become: 

- lOo + 605i + 7062 = 80 

60a + 3846i + 437i>3 » 608 
70a + 4376i + 6766* = 614 

If these are solved algebraically, they provide the same constants as are dis- 
covered in Example 16‘1. In this case J? is found by the formula 

^ ^ - AfrZr ^ aXr -|- biXXtV -1- 6*2X27 - MrXV 

2F* - MySr “ 2y* - Mr2r 

- 0.2704 X 80 -b 0.8394 X 608 + 0 4620 X 614 - 8 X 80 _ 48.4612 
710 - 8 X 80 “ 70 

- 0.602. 
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Example 16 -I 


THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATION 


Data: See Table 16' I, page 372. 


Sales- 

men 

(1) 

Test 

scores 

Xi 

(2) 

Years 
of expe- 
rience 
X2 

(0) 

Sales in 
hundreds 
of dollars 
Xo 

(i)(i) 

Xl 

(1)(2) 

XiX* 

(1)(0) 

XiXo 

(2)(2) 

xl 

(2)(0) 

X*Xo 

(0)(0) 

A 

4 


5 

16 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

B 

5 


4 

25 

10 

20 

4 

8 

16 

c 

6 


5 

36 

24 

30 

16 


25 

D 

4 

9 

6 

16 

36 

24 

81 

54 

36 

E 

5 

8 

9 

25 

40 

45 

64 

72 

81 

F 

6 

4 

10 

36 

24 

60 

16 

■a 

100 

G 

6 


9 

36 

60 

54 

100 

■■ 

81 

H 



12 

49 

77 

84 

121 

132 

144 

I 



11 

81 

90 

99 



121 

J 

8 


9 

64 

56 

72 

49 

63 

81 

Totals 

60 


80 

384 

437 

508 

576 

614 


Corrections 






490 

560 

640 

Centered squares 


24 

17 

28 

86 

54 

70 


Substituting in centered normal equations 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(1) + 24 : (3) 

(2) 17 : (4) 


246x + 176* = 28 
I76i + 866, = 64 
6i + 0.70836* = 1.1667 
6i + 5.05886* = 3.1765 


4.35056* = 2.0098 


Substituting in (3) 


6* = 0.4620 

6i + (0.7083 X 0.4620) = 1.1667 
6i = 0.8304 


Then, a is found from the first normal equation as 
Na = SX« - 6x2Xi - 6*2X, 
a “ Mo — biMt ~ 6jAf, 

- 8 - (0.8394 X 6) - (0.4620 X 7) = 


-0.2704 


The regression equation is 

r or jr; » -0.2704 + 0.8394Xi + 0.4620X, 
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Or, if Xo is taken as the symbol of the dependent variable, Y, 
the equations become 

(1) biZxi + 622x1X2 = SxiXo 

(2) 6i2xiX2 + 62 Sx^ = SX 2 X 0 

Finding the constants. — In solving these simultaneous equa- 
tions, it is frequently convenient, as is indicated in Example 
Ib'l, to manipulate the crude data rather than to calculate the 
deviations in which the equations are expressed. This is 
entirely possible, for the required summations may be secured 
from the results of these manipulations as indicated in the 
example (see also Example 15*3, page 351). 

There are, of course, several alternative methods of solving 
the simultaneous equations. The procedure followed in the 
example is selected principally on account of its simplicity and 
the fact that the student is already familiar with this technique.* 
The Doolittle method, described in the Appendix, page 538, 
might be used for this purpose. 

From the example, it appears that 61 = 0.8394, 62 = 0.4620, 
and a — — 0.2704. The multiple regression equation is, there- 
fore, 

T =- 0.2704 + 0.8394Xi + 0.4620^2 

which may be interpreted to mean that sales, beginning with 
the negative value of a, increase by 0.8394 (thousands of dollars) 
for each point of advancement in test scores and 0.4620 (thou- 
sands of dollars) for each year of experience. 

Interpreted in this manner, the regression equation may be 
employed to predict probable success on the basis of known 
test scores and experience, just as the simple regression equar 
tions were so used in the preceding chapter, and the composite 


^ If the centered equations (see above) are solved algebraically for hi and 62 they 
yield the following formulas, which may be solved as indicated (AT p cross products 
are here used; cf. Example 16*3) : 

I^xl^xixo — 'ZxiX2^X7!X(i 860 X 280 — (170 X 640) 

- (Sxia^a)* “ 240 X860 -1702 “ 


SafSagto - Sxia^SxiXQ 240 X 540 - (170 X 280) 
- (S*i**)* “ 240 X 860 - 170* 
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relationship may be charted (see Fig. 16-1).^ If, for instance, an 
applicant has a test score of 6 (Xi) and 5 years of experience 
(X 2 ), his probable sales record, as estimated on the basis of the 
relationships thus far discovered, is described by the equation: 

r = - 0.2704 + (0.8394 X 6) + (0.4620 X 5) = 7.076 



Fia. 16 * 2 . — Regression of Sales on Combined Test Scores and Years of Experience 

(see footnote, below). 


Coefficient of multiple correlation. — The most commonly 
used measure of covariation between two or more independent 
variables and a dependent series is that known as the coefficient 
of multiple correlation (symbol R), and its meaning is similar 

^ There is little practical value in charts of* this type, except as they may be 
employed to give a graphic estimate. The Xi and X2 scales are preferably united in 
units of the a of each, but an approximation which equates the means will serve the 
purpose. T is found for two or three points on the composite X scale by the regression 
equation, and the regression line is drawn . The estimate for each individual salesman 
is then calculated and plotted on T at the point where T reaches the required height. 
On this ordinate the actual sales may also be plotted. Predictions of sales for prospec- 
tive salesmen may be r^d Irom the chart by measuring the difference between the 
two hnes (jT and a + hiXi) on the Xs ordinate and adding this difference to the 
lower line (a + &1X1) on the Xi ordinate. The estimated value is read on the Xq 
or Y scale. 
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to that of the coefficient of correlation in that it represents 
the square root of the ratio of “ accounted-for ” variance to 

or ) • The multiple 

2^y ^Xq/ 

coefficient measures the degree of variability in sales that is 
accounted for by the changes in the combined factors, intelli- 
gence and experience. The variance that is “ accounted for ” 
is that included in the multiple regression line (T), and the differ- 
ences between actual sales and the regression line indicate the 
degree to which intelligence and experience, as thus measured, 
fail to explain the variability in sales. The standard deviation 


of these residuals 



the standard error of esti- 


mate. As in linear correlation, it may be readily proved that 
these three variabilities, measured by either their total squares 
or variances, are related in this manner: 


Sj/2 = S<2 + 2d2 
— 0^ + Od 


This relationship is clearly shown in Example 16-2, which com- 
pares estimated values with actual values. It will be noted 
from the example that prediction has been improved by the use 
of the composite regression equation as compared with the 
regression on Xi only, for the “accounted-for” variance has 
been increased from 3.267 to 4.845; and the “ unaccounted-for ” 
variance has been correspondingly decreased from 3.733 to 2.155. 

Explained and total variability. — It is obvious that multiple 
correlation cannot conveniently be measured in terms of the 
slope of the regression line. It can, however, be measured in 
terms of the ratio of explained variability to total variability 
in the dependent series, sales. As in the case of the simple cor- 
relation coefficient, where measured this ratio: 


E 


2 

0.12 


22 /* 




^r, 


RIi2 
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By means of these equations, the coefficient of multiple corre- 
lation may be obtained, as shown in Example 16-2. But in this 


Example 16-2 

THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 
Data: See Table 16-1. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 0 ) 


Salesmen 

Test scores 

Experience 

Xt 

Sales 

Xo 

Estimate 

T 

Error 

d 

A 

4 

5 

5 

5.3972 

-0.3972 

B 

5 

2 

4 

4.8506 

-0.8506 

C 

6 

4 

5 

6.6140 

-1.6140 

D 

4 

9 

6 

7.2452 

-1.2452 

E 

5 

8 

9 

7.6226 

1.3774 

F 

6 

4 


6.6140 

3.3860 

G 

6 


9 

9.3860 

-0.3860 

H 

7 

11 

12 

10.6874 

1.3126 

I 

9 


11 

11.9042 

-0.9042 

J 

8 

7 

9 

9.6788 

-0.6788 

Z, items 





0.0000 

M 

6 

7 

8 

8 


2, squares 

384 

576 

710 

688.4517 

21.5493 


Variability. 

(1) Aggregate variance to be accounted for: 

Xxl = 2X? - JIfoSXo 
= 710 - (8 X 80) = 70 

(2) Aggregate variance accounted for: 

2/* = biZxiXo "b 6*2xiXo 


= (0.8394 X 28) + (0.4620 X 64) 

(3) Aggregate variance unaccounted for: 

2<P = 2a5 - 2«* 

= 70 - 48.451 = 21.649 

Correlation. 


2<* 48.451 


0.6921 


48.451 


Ro.w = V 0.6921 - 0.832 
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example the estimates (T) and the individual errors of the 
estimate (d) have been shown in detail, merely to explain their 
nature. In actual practice the regression equation would be 
applied merely to the records (Xi) and (X 2 ) of prospective 
employees. The coefficient of multiple correlation, which is 
useful as a means of judging the validity of the regression equa- 
tion, is found by the formulas.' 

St* — biSaji^o + 62 SX 2 X 0 

= (0.8394) (28) + (0.4620) (54) = 48.4512 

p2 _ _ 48.4512 _ (the coefficient of mul- 

~ Saio ~ 70 ~ tiple determination) 

i?o.i2 =V0.6922 = 0.832 

Multiple correlation forms. — In Example 16-3 multiple 
regression and correlation are combined into a single concise 
form which calculates the cross products (P = 2Xf, 2 X 1 X 2 , 
etc.) and tabulates them in block P according to the designation 
in the column headings and stub of the table, as previously 
explained in connection with trend fitting (cf. page 256). The 
centered cross products times N (Np = N 2x\,N2xiX2, etc.) are 
similarly tabulated in block Np. They are obtained by the 
usual centering equations 

N2x?i = N2X{ - (SZi)* 

iVSxiX 2 = N 2 X 1 X 2 -SX 1 SX 2 , etc. 

The Z items provide a useful nmning check on the computation. 
They may be computed like the other numbers, that is, as if .Z 
were merely another X series. But at the same time they 
should check as the sums of the “ full rows,” i.e., the rows 
including the columns in which they begin. Substitutions in 

^ Also, i 2 o.i 2 may be obtained from the centered cross products (or the same multi- 
plied by N) by the formula 

2 + 2 )a^( 2 xvPo)^ — 2Sxig22)a;ia;oSa^o 

24 X 64* + 86 X 28* - 2 X 17 X 28 X 64 
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the centered normal equations may be made from the Np block. 
The factor N need not be removed from these substituted items 
since it affects equally both sides of the usual equations, and 
both terms of the usual ratios. In most problems it is useful 
in that decimals are avoided by retaining it. 

The form of solution indicated in Example 16-3 will be 
found particularly adapted to extended problems. In such 
cases the solution of the normal equations may be carried out 
by an abbreviated process known as the Doolittle method. 
This method will be found illustrated in the Appendix, where 
the same data together with one further independent series are 
utilized (see page 540). 

The Betas. — It has been seen that the fe’s are in effect 
weights, expressing the force to be given to the component 
elements (Xi and X 2 ) in combining them into an approximation 
of Xq. But the units of Xi may be very different in size and 
variability from those of X 2 or from other elements that may 
be employed, and then the 6’s do not indicate the comparative 
importance of each series. Hence, the correlation is sometimes 
calculated by means of normal equations which assume theo- 
retically that each series of the data has been expressed in units 
of its own standard deviation. The normal equations then 
become 

/3i + /32ri2 = rio 

/3iri2 + /32 = rgo 

where the subscripts 1, 2, and 0 indicate Xi, X 2 , and Xq (or F), 
respectively, and where the constants are written as j8 instead of 
h in order to dbtinguish their origin. After the required r’s have 
been found, as explained in the last chapter, the normal equations 
may be solved, and, for the data of Example 16-2, the beta coeffi- 
cients are found to be 

/3i = 0.49152 
/Sa = 0.51205 

The advantage of these constants is the fact that, as contrasted 
with the 6’s, they provide a more accurate idea of the relative 
importance of the elements, Xi and X 2 , in predicting sales, 
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Example 16-3. 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION AND CORRELATION 


Data: See Examples lG-1 and 16*2. 



Salesmen 

Test scores 
Xx 

Experience 

X, 

Sales 

Xo 

Row 2 

Z 


A 

4 

5 

5 

14 


B 

5 

2 

4 

11 


c 

6 

4 

5 

15 


D 

4 

9 

6 

19 


E 

5 

8 

9 

22 


F 

6 

4 


20 


G 

6 

10 


25 


H 

7 

11 


30 


I 

9 

10 


30 


j 

8 

7 

9 

24 


S 

60 

70 

80 

210 


1 

384 

437 

508 

1,329 

Cross 

2 


576 

614 

1,627 

products 

0 



710 

1,832 

(^)- 

Z 




4,788 ch’k 

Same, 

1 

240 

170 

280 

690 

centered 

2 


860 

540 

1,570 

times N 

0 



700 

1,520 

(Np) 

z 




3,780 ch’k 


Substituting in centered equations: 

240 bi + 170 bi = 280 
170 bi + 860 62 = 540 

Solving, and substituting in first normal equation (cf. Example 16-1): 
T or 7' = - 0,2704 + 0.8394Xi + 0.4620^2 

Correlation: 

_2 biXxjXp -p bz^x^Q 

0.8394 X 280 4* 0.4620 X 540 


700 


0.692 
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since the dissimilarity of the units in which each was expressed 
has been eliminated. Moreover, their statistical reliability may 
be conveniently measured.* 

The /3’s may readily be found from the Va rather than by 
direct calculation, by noting the ratios 

= /3i and 62 — = P 2 , etc. 

<^0 

2 Q32fi 

0.4915 and 0.4620 X = 0.6121 

Conversely, if the jS’s have been calculated directly, the b’a 
may be readily secured for use in the multiple regression equa- 
tion by reversing these ratios, so that * 

= ft — and fete = ft — , etc. 

ffi di 



1 The statistical reliability of the two /3^s may be found as follows (for procedure 
where three or more are involved, see Appendix, page 642) : 

r r 0.3078 

L(1 - - rn)j LO.8600 X zJ ® 


<1 

h 


_ 0.4915 

afi 0.2261 
fa _ 0.5121 

(Tfi “ 0.2261 


2.17 

2.26 


Reference to pages 586-689 indicates that both h and it are slightly below the 
least significant value, which is 2.365 for iV — m » 7. 

The convenience of th^ coefiicients as a means of determining which series 
may be regarded as comparatively unimportant in multiple correlation analysis has 
been clearly indicated by Frederick V. Waugh in his Simplified Method of 
Determining Multiple Regression Constants,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Associationt 30 (192), December, 1935, pp. 694-700. He concludes that “If any of 
the regression coefficients are of a magnitude less than twice their standard error, 
they are non-significant.” 

* A measure of reliability is available with which to judge the significance of the 
net regression coefficients or 5’s. Their standard error is defined by the equation, 
(subscript 3 may be dropped or 4, etc., added as required; if co/ci is dropped, 
<r0 is indicated), 

22 r 1 ““ Rp.iai 
” «riL(N - m){l - RlnU 


See Mordecai Ezekiel, Methods of Correlation Analysis^ New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1930, p. 258. 
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It should be added that, if the jS’s have been calculated 
directly by means of the normal equations already described, 
R may be calculated directly by means of an equation in which 
the /S’s appear as weights applied to the simple coefficients of 
correlation, as follows: ‘ 

1^0.12 = iSiroi + /32 »-o2 = (0.4915) (0.6831) + (0.6121) (0.6960) 

= 0.692 

Ro.i2 = ^0.^92 = 0.832 

This formula is merely an adaptation of the one previously used 
where 

Rl .12 — (bihxiXo + 622x2*0) - 5 - 2*0 

since, when the data are expressed in a- units, b becomes jS, 
SxiXo becomes iVroi, 2*2X0 becomes Nro2, and 2 *o becomes N. 
For more complex coefficients, the formula adds PsTos, etc. 

Reliability of R . — When appropriate tables of significanc-; 
are available, they provide a more satisfactory method of es a- 
mating the reliability of the coefficient of multiple correlation 
and the multiple regression equation built about it. The tables 
describe the coefficients that may be expected to appear by 

• ^ In connection with multiple correlation, it is often desirable to measure the 
simple correlations existing among the various series studied. These may readily 
be computed from the Np block of Example 16 -3 by noting that the diagonal line 
(240; 860; 700) represents the centered squares (Sx?; Sxl; Sxq) and the other items, 
omitting the check column, Z, are centered cross products (SxiX 2 ; Sxixo; Sx 2 Xo). A 
convenient form for the computation is as follows (cf. Appendix, p. 637): 


Np block with duplicates (Z*s 

are row sums) : 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 0 ) 

(Z) 

(1) 240 

170 

280 

690 

(2) 170 

860 

640 

1570 

(0) S80 

640 

700 

1620 

Divide each 

row by the centered squares to get 

(1) l.COO 

0.708 

1.166 

2.873 ch’k 

(2) 0.198 

1.000 

0.629 

1.827 ch’k 

( 0 ) 0.400 

0. 771 

1.000 

2. 171 ch’k 


Multiply the complementary 6 *s (621 X 612 , etc.). 

= 0.708 X 0.198 = 0.140 
r?o = 1.165 X 0.400 - 0.466 
- 0.629 X 0.771 = 0.486 
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pure chance among samples from uncorrelated data once in 
20 times (6 pea: cent table) and once in 100 times (1 per cent 
table). 

If reference is made to the two charts on pages 559 and 560 
in connection with the coeflScient discovered in preceding para- 
graphs, it will be found that, for 10 items and 3 variables, a 
coefficient of multiple correlation of approximately 0.76 is 
required to reduce chance to the 5 per cent margin. For 1 per 
cent, the value is 0.86. Evidently, the coefficient here calcu- 
lated, 0.832, is well above the lower limit that is established by 
the table as representing a significant coefficient. It should be 
concluded, therefore, that the measure of relationship between 
test scores, experience, and sales is significant, though it may 
well be supplemented by recourse to additional data.* 

The standard error of estimate. — It is convenient to have 
some measure of the statistical reliability of the multiple regres- 
sion equation in addition to that of the coefficient of multiple 
ccVrelation. Such a measure is available in the standard error 
of estimate of the multiple regression. This standard error of 
estirixate may readily be calculated (see Example 16 -2) in 
accordance with the formulas 


2 (? = Sj/2 _ 

and 

5* or 0 ^ = - (T? 


and the value may be calculated as 


or 


= ~ = 21.55 -5- 10 
Vi = 1.468 . 


2.155 


^ As in simple correlation, an appraisal of reliability is obtainable also by use of 
the table of F, The statistic F is here another measure of correlation, and its 
sampling distribution is indicated at the required levels in the table of F, For 
multiple correlation, the required formula is 


^ - ; ^2 X T 

1 - jB* m - 1 


0.692 

0.306 


10-3 
3- 1 


- 7.86 


where m is the number of constants in the regression equation, or the number of 
series correlated (see pages 586-569). The table of F indicates that the least signifi- 
cant F is 4.74 and the least highly significant F is 9.55. 
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It will be seen that this calculation parallels that which is used 
in simple linear correlation. It represents merely the standard 
deviation of the residuals, Y — T, which, in turn, is a measure 
of the degree to which the regression line fails to conform to the 
data. 

The standard error of estimate thus found may be corrected 
for the error of sampling by the formula 

5* = X (1.468)2 X — ^ = 3.079 

N — m 10 — 3 

S = V3.079 = 1.755 

where m is the number of constants in the regression equation, 
or the number of series correlated. 

In actual practice, it is seldom advisable to calculate indi- 
vidual estimates and errors of estimate, so that neither Sd® nor 
S <2 may be readily available. In such cases, the standard error 
of estimate of the multiple regression for Xi, X 2 , and Xo (cor- 
rected for sampling) is more readily calculated as 

52 _ ^^0 “ — ( 5 i 2 xoa:x + 62SX0X2) 

“ N -m ~ N -m 


which may be expanded, when necessary, by the addition of 
terms (ftaSxoXa, etc.) within the parenthesis. Appropriate 
values are readily available in Example 16-3. 

The value of S may be found as 


52 _ 70 - [(0.8394) (28) (0.4620) (54)] 

^ 10-3 


= 3.078 


S = V3.078 = 1-754 


Partial correlation. — It may be demonstrated (see Appendix, 
page 546) that the constants bi, etc., featuring the multiple 
regression equation, represent the net regressions of the depend- 
ent variable upon the respective independent series after the 
effects or influences of the other independent variables have 
been theoretically removed or held constant. In other words, 
bi is the measure of net regression of Xo on Xi, and 62 is the 
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measure of the net regression of Xo on Xz, and the idea of its 
being a net regression involves the assumption that its use holds 
the influence of the other independent series constant. It is 
for this reason that the h’a are referred to as the net regression 
coefficients. 

This characteristic of the Va suggests an additional type of 
correlation analysis, known as partial correlation. It proposes 
to evaluate the relationship between a dependent series and a 
single independent series when other factors are held constant. 
It will be recognized at once that this objective is distinctly 
different from that of simple correlation, where covariation 
between two series is measured while covariation with all other 
series is ignored. The objectives of partial correlation are some- 
what analogous to those of laboratory experiments in the physi- 
cal sciences in which it is desired to eliminate or hold constant 
the influence of a number of factors in order to measure more 
accurately one particular type of relationship. Partial cor- 
relation has, for this reason, a wide field of possible application. 
It may, for instance, be desired to measure covariation between 
prices of farm products and known supplies of these products, 
when the influence of changes in general business activity is 
held constant. 

To achieve these results, the net regression coefficients or 
6's already calculated are used as measures of the net effect or 
association of each of the independent series with the depend- 
ent series in estimating or predicting values for the dependent 
variable. Actually, if a detailed analysis is made in which the 
original measures of correlation between each independent 
series and the dependent variable are “corrected” for the 
measured “influence” of the other independent series, the 
resulting coefficients are identical with those already designated 
as net regression coefficients. Moreover, it may easily be shown 
that the beta coefficients (j8’s) are similar net regression coeffi- 
cients in which the data are expressed in standard deviation 
units. For this reason, either the 5’s or the jS’s provide a readily 
available means of making estimates of the covariation in two 
series while the known relationships with other series are taken 
into account or held constant. 
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The process may be illustrated by reference to the data of 
the example used in preceding sections of this chapter. The 
net regression coefficient describing the regression of sales on 
test scores has been found to be bi = 0.8394. An estimating 
equation may be readily set up by discovering the value of the 
constant a as 

a = Mo- hiMi = 8 - (0.8394) (6) = 2.964 
The estimating equation is, therefore, 

T = 2.964 + 0.839X1 

where T represents estimated sales, assuming average experience. 

Estimates may be made as usual by substituting appropriate 
test scores for Xi. Similarly, since &2 = 0.4620, the regression 
equation for sales on experience may be defined by discovering 
a = Mo — 62A/2, so that this regression is defined as 

T = 4.766 + 0.462X2 

where T represents an estimate of sales, assuming average test 
scores. 

Coefficient of partial correlation. — The usual measure of net 
covariation defined in such equations as these is the coefficient 
of partial correlation. ,It is symbolized with the r character- 
istic of simple correlation coefficients, but there is always 
attached a subscript indicating the series being correlated and 
those that are held constant. The portion of the subscript 
before the period in it designates the correlated series; the vari- 
ables following the period are those whose influence is theoreti- 
cally held constant. Thus roi.2 means that the series designated 
as Xo and Xi are being correlated and that the series X2 is 
held constant. Similarly, roi.234 merely indicates that the influ- 
ence of two additional series is being isolated in order to measure 
the net covariation in variables Xq and Xi. 

Calculation of the coefficient of net or partial correlation 
might proceed from that of the coefficient of net regression, but 
it is generally more convenient to make use of a technique that 
combines simple correlation coefficients to determine the partial 
measure. Thus the measure of partial correlation featuring 
the dependent series Xq (symbol 0), the independent series Xi 
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^■ 01.2 “ 


= 0.635 


(symbol 1), and another independent variable, X 2 (symbol 2), 
which is held constant, is expressed by the equation ^ 

rpi — ro2ri2 

V^d - r^02)(l - A) 

A similar equation expressing the relationship between other 
independent series and a dependent variable may be constructed 
from the same pattern by adjusting the subscripts.^ 

When this measure of covariation is applied to the data of 
the example, where sales are compared with test scores and 
experience, and where the simple coefficients of correlation are 
roi = 0.6831, ro 2 = 0.6960, and ria = 0.3742, the covariation 
of test scores and sales, when experience is held constant, is 
calcvilated as 

(0.6831) - (0.6960)(0.3742) 

^01.2 “ — / ' ' — U.OoO 

V (1 -0.69602)(1 -0.37422) 

Tliis coefficient represents the correlation of sales and test scores 
for salesmen who are assumed to have had the same number 
of years’ experience. Similarly, the covariation of sales and 
years of experience, when test scores are held constant, is 
r = (0-6960) - (0.6831) (0.3742) _ ^ 

V(1 - 0.68312) (1 _ 0.37422) 

This coefficient represents the correlation of sales with years’ 
experience for salesmen assumed to have equal scores in the 
psychological test.^ 

^ In general terms, where the subscripts 1, 2, and 3 merely mean the first, second, 
and third series employed in a particular partial correlation, the formula reads 
riij - (ri 2 - fi,r„) + [(1 - - r|,)]H 

sThe formula utilizing the r’s may for some purposes be more conveniently 
expressed in terms of the centered cross products or the Np block (cf. Examples 16*1 
or 16*3} as follows: 

SajSjglgQ — 

[(2)a^2)z| — 

86 X 28 ^54X17 ^ 

[(24 X 86 - 17*)(86 X 70 - 

* Another and rather crude type of correlation analysis is sometimes useful 
in approximating the results of partial correlation. It is known as part ccrrdation, 
and it would evaluate, in this instance, the correlation of sales and psychological tests 
with the effects of experience eliminated from the sales data only, and not from that 
of the psychological tests. In this case, the coefficient of part correlation thus derived 
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The coefficients of partial correlation have a definitely 
measurable significance with respect to the proportion of the 
total variance in the dependent or Y series that they account 
for, a significance similar to that noted in connection with coeffi- 
cients of simple and multiple correlation. It will be recalled 
that the square of the simple coefficient of correlation, known 
as the coefficient of determination, represents the percentage of' 
total variance in the dependent variable that is accounted for 
by the variance of the regression line. It is the ratio of vari- 
ance in T to variance in Y. Similarly the squared coefficient 
of multiple correlation represents the percentage of total vari- 
ance that is accounted for by the multiple regression. In so 
far as the additional series included in the multiple regression 
results in a reduction in “unaccounted-for” variance, this 
reduction, expressed as a percentage of the total of “unac- 
counted-for” variance remaining before the inclusion of any 
given series in the multiple regression, is the square of the coeffi- 
cient of partial correlation for that given series. The squared 
coefficient of partial correlation, therefore, measures the per- 
centage reduction in variance that is attributable to covariation 
with the particular independent series the coefficient represents. 
This relationship is shown in Example 16*4. 


Example 16-4 


THE MEANING OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


Data: Sales (Xo), test scores (Xi), and years of experience (Xt), as in Exam- 
ples 16 •! and 16 '2. 

The meaning of roi.j 

(o) Total variance to be accounted for (2xg) as a- percentage = 100.0% 


(b) Variance accounted for by the simple ro* = 0.696 : rjj = 48.4% 

(c) Remainder unaccounted for, 100 — 48.4 = 51.6% 

(d) Variance accounted for by multiple Eo.w = 0.832 ; = 69.2% 

(e) Remainder unaccounted for, 100 — 69.2 = 30.8% 

(/) Reduction accounted for by including roi in the Multiple 

R : 51.6 - 30.8 = 20.8% 


(g) Percentage reduction in unaccounted for variance : 

(h) Since 40.3% or 0.403 is roi.* •» Vo.403 


20.8 

51.6 

0.635 


40.3% 


is 0.739. For an adequate discussion of this device, see Mordecai Ezekiel, Methodt 
of CarreUUvm Analytis, New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1930, pp. 181-183. 
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Uses of partial correlation. — The technique of partial cor- 
relation may be applied to an indefinite number of independent 
variables. Thus, in the illustrative example, it might be desired 
to measure covariation between sales and ages, years of educar 
tion, intelligence quotients, ratings derived from rating scales, 
sales in the first month of service, high-school or college grades, 
and numerous other characteristics. When the partial coefl5- 
cient refers to but two independent and one dependent series, 
it is described as of the first order. When three independent 
variables (Xi, X 2 , and X 3 ) are included, it is said to be of the 
second order, and the designation varies accordingly with each 
additional independent variable. In general, coefficients of the 
second order may be found indirectly by multiple correlation 
by the use of Rietz’s formula (where Y and Xi — subscripts 0 
and 1 — are correlated, and the influences of other X's are 
excluded) : 

1 _2 _ 1 ~ f2o.i23 

i ” ^1.23 ~ Z ^2 

' — -^ 0.23 

This formula may be expanded to include other independent 
series by an obvious extension of the subscripts. It may be 
applied so as to exclude the influence of any selected independ- 
ents merely by renumbering the series so that the two to be 
correlated are designated as 0 and 1. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. Analyze the data summarized below to discover the coefficient of multiple 
correlation, the multiple regression equation, the coefficient of multiple deter- 
mination, and the two beta coefficients: 


Xi 

X2 

Zoor Y 

2 

4 

9 

5 

5 

12 

4 

5 


3 

3 

7 

6 

8 

17 

20 

25 

55 
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2 . Using the following data, and assuming the Xo series to be dependent: 

(a) Secure values for the multiple regression equation. 

(b) Secure the measure of multiple correlation. 

(c) What values of the multiple correlation coefficient would be required for 
1 per cent and 5 per cent significance, respectively? 

(d) Predict the value of the dependent series when = 8 and X2 = 8 . 


Xi 

Xa 

Xo 

10 

10 

18 

6 

5 

7 

9 

7 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

18 

13 

14 

19 

11 

9 

9 

9 

5 

7 


3 . Calculate the coefficients of multiple correlation, Ei,2s, R2.18, ^8.12, and 
i 2 o.i 23 for the following series of data. Also calculate the regression equation, 
To. 123. Measure the betas and test their significance. 


Xi 

Xa 

Xa 

Xo 

14 

20 

18 

13 

6 

6 

7 

6 


11 

8 

8 

12 

28 

10 

11 

14 

31 

18 

13 


32 

19 

14 

12 

25 

.9 

13 

8 

7 

7 

2 
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4 . Making use of the data of the following four series: 

(o) Find the values of Ro.n, Ro.m> 

(6) Determine the statistical significance of each of the multiple coefficients 
by two methods. 

(c) Calculate the partial coefficients, roi.2, ro2.i, ros.i, and ro3.i2. 

(d) Measure the statistical significance of each of the partial coefficients. 



Xi 

X3 

Xo 

10 

25 

11 

26 

6 

11 

16 

15 

9 

16 

14 

16 

10 

33 

11 

18 

12 

36 

9 

26 

13 

37 

7 

27 

11 

30 

12 

17 

9 

12 

16 

15 


Anbwebb 

1. Ry,vi = 0.986, r = 0.86 4- 0.35Xi + 1.76X2, = 0.146; ^2 = 0.860. 

2. .(a) T = 1.6888 - O.6868X1 + I.8O88X2. (6) i2o.i2 = 0.88. 

(c) 6 per cent, R = 0.84; 1 per cent; R = 0.92. 

(d) 11.36. 

3. i2i.28 — 0.92; R2,i3 = 0.85; i?3.i2 = 0.86; /^o.i23 = 0.898. 

T = 1.9556 + 0.0169Xi + 0.2776X2 + O.I 909 X 3 ; /3i = 0.0168, ^2 = 0.6942, 
/?3 = 0.2384; <1 = 0.03, t2 = 1.66, h = 0.65. 


(c) roi.2 = 0.304. 
ro2.i = 0.235. 
ro3.i = — 0.713. 
ro3.i2 = 0.830. 


4 . (o) i2o.i2 = 0.766. 
Ro .123 ~ 0.931. 
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B. Problems 

6 . The following data are assumed to summarize the results of a study of a 
number of electrical devices examined by a testing laboratory; 


Item 

A 

Length of service 
in 1,000 hours 

B 

Current consumption 1 
in watts 

C 

Power developed 
in arbitrary units 

1 

1.5 

50 

2 

2 

2.5 

55 

12 

3 

1.7 

57 

5 

4 

1.8 

58 

3 

5 

3.0 

60 

7 

6 

1.6 

62 

4 

7 

1.9 

65 

5 

8 

2.0 

66 

8 

9 

4.0 

67 

18 

10 

2.1 

69 

3 

11 

2.4 

70 

1 

12 

2.6 

72 

3 

13 

3.0 

74 

4 

14 

5.0 

76 

9 

15 

3.2 

78 

8 

16 

3.4 

80 

6 

17 

3.6 

82 

5 

18 

3.2 

84 

5 

19 

6,0 

86 

3 

20 

4.2 

88 

16 

21 

2.7 

90 

13 

22 

4.5 

92 

11 

23 

4.9 

93 

3 

24 

4.2 

96 

15 

25 

5.0 

’97 

14 


Find; (a) Coefficients of correlation; fab, fac, n>o 

(b) The multiple regression equation (A as F, B as Xi and C as X 2 ) 

(c) The coefficient of multiple correlation, JRa bc 

(d) The partial correlation coefficients, fab c and fac b 

6. The following summary presents significant facts with respect to a number 
of samples of cord examined by the testing laboratory of a large wholesale 
organization: 
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Sample 

Y 

Tensile strength 
in pounds 

Xi 

Number of 
strands 

Xi 

Weight in 
ounces 

A 

4 

75 

30 

B 

10 

90 

30 

c 

8 

80 

35 

D 

7 

85 

40 

E 

6 

70 

50 

F 

4 

70 

45 

G 

9 

95 

25 

H 

2 

75 

50 

I 

9 

100 

20 

J 

6 

80 

35 


(а) Measure the correlation of tensile strength and number of strands as 
indicated by this sample. 

(б) Measure the correlation of tensile strength and weight as indicated by 
this sample. 

(c) Chart each of the regressions involved in these measures. 

(d) Calculate the standard error of estimate for each of these relationships. 

(e) Calculate a coefficient of multiple correlation showing the relationship of 
tensile strength to both the number of strands and the weight of the cord. 

' (/) Estimate the probable strength of a sample having 83 strands and weigh- 
ing 37 ounces. 

7. The problem faced by the management is to discover conditions that are 
associated with voluntary quits and, on the basis of such analysis, to predict 
probable continuance rates and necessary replacements. To these ends, quit 
rates are compared with actual working hours per week and with compensated 
overtime. The following data are a sample of that with which analysis proceeds : 


Period 

Quit rates (7) 

Weekly hours (Xi) 

Overtime {Xi) 

a 

0.5 

21 

2 

b 

0.6 

24 

4 

c 

0.7 

22 

- 1 

d 

0.8 

30 

5 

e 

0.9 

26 

7 

f 

1.0 

32 

6 

g 

1.1 

40 

5 

h 

1.2 

35 

8 

i 

1.5 

36 

7 

j 

1.7 

34 

5 
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(а) Calculate the simple correlation coefficients, and 

(б) Calculate the coefficient of multiple correlation, Ryxix%- 

(c) Making use of the multiple regression, estimate values for quit rates and 
compute errors of estimate. 

8 . The following data compare wage rates in several industries with accident 
frequency and severity rates in the same industries. It is desired to discover to 
what extent wages compensate for hazards involved. 

(а) Measure the correlation of wages and frequency rates. 

(б) Measure the correlation of wages and severity rates. 

(c) Secure a measure of multiple correlation involving both frequency and 
severity rates and wages. 


Industry 

y 

Hourly 

wages 

Frequency 

rates 

X2 

Severity 

rates 

Automobiles 

46.5 

19.41 

1.02 

Clay products 

24.7 

27.10 

1.33 

Cement 

29.6 

4.79 

2.39 

Leather 

31.6 

13.66 

0.43 

Lumber 

20.8 

69.67 

5.00 

Paper and pulp 

32.6 

19.47 

1.70 

Petroleum 

40.7 

12.85 

1.89 

Meat packing 

32.3 

30.81 

1.19 


9. Given the following sample of data respecting the employees of the O 
company | 


(a) 

(1) Times tardy 

(6) 

(2) Years of service 

w 

(0) Weekly wages 

26 

10 

25 

15 

6 

11 

16 

9 . 

16 

18 

10 

33 

26 

12 

36 

27 

13 

37 

17 

11 

30 

15 

9 

12 


(а) Calculate fab* How would you interpret this relationship? 

(б) Calculate rao. How would you interpret this relationship? 
(c) Calculate fbo* How would you interpret this relationship? 
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(d) Calculate the partial regression coefficients or weights (6i and 62), assum- 
ing that c is dependent, and evaluate their significance. 

(e) Calculate Ro.ab- How may its significance be described? 

10. As a part of its training program, the C Company maintains an arrange- 
ment whereby its employees in certain departments are encouraged to undertake 

regular course work at the University of . In an effort to evaluate this 

feature of training, the personnel division prepared the following tabulation 
comparing the hours of credit so earned by various employees with their produc- 
tion records and their scores on an intelligence test administered by the division: 


Employee 

V 

Production: 

Average 
weekly wage 

Xi 

Hours of 
credit 

X* 

Test 

scores 


$ 9.00 

9 

90 


11.00 

6 

95 


12.50 

3 

99 


14.00 

3 

95 


15.00 

12 

92 


17.50 

9 



20.00 

12 



22.50 

15 

1 91 


24.00 

6 

98 


25.00 

3 

94 


25,00 

12 

97 


25.00 

9 

89 


27.50 

9 

86 

14 

28.00 

15 

93 

15 

28.00 

12 

96 

16 

29.50 

15 

86 

17 

30.00 

12 

88 

18 

30.00 

21 

85 

19 

30.00 

24 

87 

20 

32.50 

15 

79 

21 

32.50 

21 

95 

22 

34.00 

27 

74 

23 

35.00 

15 

85 

24 

35.00 

18 

73 

25 

36.00 

18 

82 

26 

37.50 

15 

83 

27 

38.00 

18 


28 

40.00 

15 

72 

29 

42.50 

30 

87 

30 

45.00 

27 

84 
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(а) Ignoring other factors to be taken into account in further analysis of these 
data, evaluate the apparent relationship between the amount of credit earned 
under the circumstances described and production as measured by weekly 
earnings and express this relationship in terms of a coefficient of correlation (r). 

(б) In a similar manner evaluate the relationship between test scores and 
production. 

(c) Discover the multiple coefficient of wages on credits and test scores, and 
the prediction equation. 

11. The Y Company seeks to perfect a means of identifying young men 
likely to become successful bond salesmen, so that its expensive training pro- 
gram may be made available only to the most promising candidates. It has 
measured the relationship between sales volume in the first year of active 
solicitation (which it considers a satisfactory measure of success) and a number 
of possible predictive conditions. The measures thus derived may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Linear correlation of sales (in thousands of dollars) with : 

1. College grades; r»iy «= 0.80. 

2. Entrance-test scores; = 0.90. 

3. Years of business experience; r*,y =* 0.16. 

4. Reference ratings; r*^y = 0.10. 

5. High-school grades; r«jy = 0.21. 

The management concludes that only the first two of these measures are suffi- 
ciently important to be included in further analysis. It considers, therefore, 
the following additional data with respect to these conditions: 


ffy = 0.08. 

N = 100. 

My^ 6. 

= 0.6. 

^*1*1 ~ 0.60. 

Jl/xi = 70. 

(Tajj “ LO. 

Af^ = 80. 


(а) Combine the two simple correlations and measure the association between 
sales and the two independent series, college grades and entrance-test scores. 

(б) Predict probable sales for an individual whose average college grade is 
80 and whose entrance-test score is 80. 

(c) Find k and Cdy and indicate the limits within which such sales may be 
expected, with practical certainty, to fall., 

12. Given the following measures of correlation, derived by preliminary 
statistical analysis and indicating the covariation of sales (series 0) and certain 
other conditions in 100 individual retail stores: 

Simple coefficient of correlation of sales with the number of salesmen 
employed, foi = 0.72. 

Simple coefficient of correlation of sales with the amount of floor space, 
ro2 0.66. 

Intercorrelation of number of salesmen and amount of floor space, ru — 
0.60. 

(а) Calculate the multiple correlation coefficient E 0 . 12 . 

(б) Calculate the partial coefficient roi.s. 
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(c) Calculate the partial coefficient ro 2 .i. 

13 . Given the following simple coefficients of correlation, for three series: 

Toi = 0.80 

ro2 = — 0.40 

ri2 = — 0.10 

(a) Calculate the multiple coefficient, Ro.n* 

(b) Calculate the partial coefficient roi. 2 . 

(c) Calculate the partial coefficient, ro 2 .i. 

14 . A small specialty manufacturing firm is seeking to forecast the demand 
for its products' in conmiunities in which they have yet to be introduced by 
means of the calculations shown below. It has compared the quantities of the 
product sold in each of 25 counties with (1) mail inquiries received from that 
area in the first month of the sales campaign and (2) the number of radio sets 
owned in the same county. The data thus collected appear as follows: 


County 

Number of 
items sold 

Radios 

owned 

Mail 

inquiries 


Xo 

Xi 

Xi 

A 

1,500 

200 

6,000 

B 


1,200 

5,500 

c 


500 

5,700 

D 


300 

5,800 

E 


700 

6,000 

F 


400 

6,200 

G 


500 

6,500 

H 


800 

6,600 

I 


1,800 

6,700 

J 


300 

6,900 

K 


100 

7,000 

L 


300 

7,200 

M 


400 

7,400 

N 


900 

7,600 

0 


800 

7,800 

P 


600 

8,000 

Q 


500 

8,200 

R 


500 

8,400 

S 


300 

8,600 

T 


1,600 

8,800 

U 


1,300 

9,000 

V 


1,100 

9,200 

W 


300 

9,300 

X 


1,500 

9,600 

Y 


1,400 

9,700 
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(а) Calculate the coefficient of correlation that measures covariation in 
sales and mail inquiries (roi). 

(б) Plot the regression of sales on inquiries, and indicate the standard error 
of estimate for this regression. 

(c) Calculate the coefficient of correlation that measures covariation in sales 
and in owned radios. 

(d) Plot the regression of sales on radios, and indicate the standard error of 
estimate for this regression. 

(e) Calculate the coefficient of multiple correlation. 

(/) Compare the standard error of estimate for the multiple regression with 
the other standard errors of estimate previously noted. 

(g) Making use of the multiple regression equation, estimate probable sales 
for a county from which 8,500 mail inquiries are received and in which there are 
650 radios. 

(h) What are the limits within which such an estimate may be made with 
practical certainty (3 standard errors of estimate)? 

16. Douglas and Cobb A Theory of Production,” American Economic 
Review, Supplement, March, 1928, pages 139-165) calculated index numbers 
of deflated value of capital used in manufacturing (C = Xi), the number of 
workers employed in manufacturing (L = X 2 ), and an index of the physical 
product of manufactures (P = Xq) in the United States for the years 1899-1922, 
as listed below. A chart of these data will indicate that the relationship is 
logarithmic. Using the logarithms of the data, compute a multiple correlation 
of capital (C) and labor (L) as independent series with manufacturing product 
(P) as the dependent series (P = 0.958). 

If it is assumed that hi and 62, the coefficients applicable to the logarithms of 
capital and labor respectively, add to unity, the regression equation of multiple 
correlation reduces to 

log T = log a + 6 log C + (1 — 5) log L 

and the normal equations become 

JV log a + 5S0og C — log L) = SQog P — log L) 

logaSOogC - logL) + ftSaogC - logL)^ = SOogP - logL)(logC - logL) 

where b is the coefficient of the capital series (log Xi) and 1 — 6 is the coefficient 
of the labor series (log X2). The regression equation thus obtained may be 
reduced from the logarithmic form by restating it as 

T = 
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Indexes of Manufacturing, United States 
(Adapted from Douglas and Cobb, op. cit., by permission.) 


Year 

Capital 

Labor 

Product 

Index 

Log 

Index 

Log 

Index 

Log 

1899 

100 

.0000 

100 

.0000 

100 

.0000 

1900' 

107 

.0294 

105 

.0212 

101 

.0043 

1901 

114 

.0569 

110 

.0414 

112 

.0492 

1902 

122 

.0864 

118 

.0719 

122 

.0864 

1903 

131 

.1173 

123 

.0899 

124 

.0934 

1904 

138 

.1399 

116 

.0645 

122 

.0864 

1905 

149 

.1732 

126 

.0969 

143 

.1553 

1906 

163 

.2122 

133 

.1239 

152 

.1818 

1907 

176 

.2455 

138 

.1399 

151 

.1790 

1908 

185 

.2672 

121 

.0828 

126 

.1004 

1909 

198 

.2967 

140 

.1461 

155 

.1903 

1910 

208 

.3181 

144 

.1584 

159 

.2014 

1911 

216 

,3345 

145 

.1614 

153 

.1847 

1912 

226 

.3541 

152 

.1818 

177 

.2480 

1913 

236 

.3729 

154 

.1875 

184 

.2648 

1914 

244 

.3874 

149 

.1732 

169 

.2279 

1915 

266 

.4249 

154 

.1875 

189 

.2765 

1916 

298 

,4742 

182 

.2601 

225 

.3522 

1917 

335 

.5250 

196 

.2923 

227 

.3560 

1918 

366 

,5635 

200 

.3010 

223 

.3483 

1919 

387 

.5877 

193 

.2856 

218 

.3385 

1920 

407 

,6096 

193 

.2856 

231 

.3636 

1921 

417 

.6201 

147 

.1673 

179 

.2529 

1922 

431 

.6345 

161 

.2068 

240 

.3802 



CHAPTER XVII 


CURVILINEAR CORRELATION 

All the measures of covariation of simple, multiple, and 
partial correlation described in preceding chapters are founded 
upon the assumption that the association between the related 
variables is linear, i.e., that the relationship may be described 
by a straight regression line. Such a regression implies that the 
variables are simple functions of each other and, as such, increase 
or decrease by regular increments (depending upon whether the 
correlation is positive or negative). 

The linear relationship thus described is entirely appro- 
priate for many types of association, as has been indicated in 
the chapter on simple correlation. In physics, for example, 
the relationship between successive units of time and the total 
distance traveled by steadily moving vehicles is accurately 
pictured by a straight-line trend. Similarly, the relationship 
between units of production and wages based upon a straight 
piece rate is of the same nature. 

Curvilinear regressions. — In many instances, straight regres- 
sion lines do not realistically represent the type of covariation 
involved. For example, the total distance traversed by a fall- 
ing body in successive periods of time is described by a parab- 
ola rather than by a straight line, because of the factor of accel- 
eration. In a similar manner, there are many instances of 
non-linear covariation in the field of business statistics. Prac- 
tically all fiuctuations in the demand for and supplies of various 
commodities that accompany variations in price, for instance, 
require curvilinear representation, as does the relationship 
between such conditions as rainfall and crop yields, mentioned 
in a preceding chapter. Similar, also, is the relationship of 
interest rates and the volume of loans, and that of increases in 
production accompanying increases in capital used in produc- 

404 
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tion. To illustrate this situation again, it may be indicated 
that, if daily production per worker is compared for various 
lengths of workday, such production may be expected to expand 
as hours increase up to what is regarded as usual or normal, but 
expansion will probably not continue at the same rate if hours 
are extended beyond these limits. The regression for the whole 
association must, therefore, be represented by a curve. The 
relationship between wages and production is also curvilinear 
rather than linear when workers are paid on the basis of an 
incentive wage, in which the piece rate is varied as production 
increases. 

In these cases, it is clear that no simple linear relationship can 
accurately describe the association between variables, and it is 
equally clear that any correlation coefficient based upon a simple 
linear measure of association undervalues the actual covariation 
in the series, since a smaller proportion of the total variation is 
then accounted for than when a more representative regression 
line is used. It is desirable, therefore, that the measure of 
association and the regression upon which it is based be adapted, 
in such cases, to the nature of the relationship. The process by 
means of which such adaptation is effected is known as curvi- 
linear correlation. 

Curvilinear and linear correlation compared. — Curvilinear 
correlation is not essentially different from linear correlation. 
In both, the basic process consists of (1) discovering some 
pattern of covariation that expresses the regression, (2) cal- 
culating the amount of variation in the dependent variable 
that is accounted for by this pattern, and (3) comparing this 
“accounted-for” variation with the total to be explained. In 
ordinary linear correlation, this result is achieved (although the 
basic process may be obscured by the methods of short-cut cor- 
relation procedure) by fitting a least-squares straight-line regres- 
sion to the data and estimating values on the basis of this pattern 
of covariation. The variance in these estimated or “accounted- 
for” values is then compared with the actual variance to be 
accounted for, and the ratio of the former to the latter is described 
as the coefficient of determination. 

In curvilinear correlation, the pattern of association is por- 
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trayed by an appropriate regression curve. The particular 
curve to be selected depends upon the nature of the data, and 
the best guide to its selection is an understanding of the actual 
relationships between the series whose association is to be 
measured. In many cases, no mathematical statement of such 
a relationship is known, and the kind of curve is dictated by the 
nature of the data as they appear in a scatter diagram. 

Because inspection must be generally relied upon as a basis 
for the selection of a regression curve, a few essential principles 
of conservative statistical practice must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, it is desirable to chart the data, as a preliminary 
to any sort of extensive or intensive statistical analysis. Such 
a graphi6 portrayal will frequently answer some of the more 
simple questions of interrelationships directly, and it may offer 
valuable suggestions as to what types of statistical analysis may 
prove worth while. In the second place, good judgment plays 
a large part in the selection of an appropriate curve upon which 
to base measures of correlation. Obviously, if sufficiently com- 
plex curves were used, they might be made to pass through every 
point in a given scatter diagram, but the resulting measure of 
correlation would be entirely meaningless. No amoxmt of 
manipulation of data, mathematical or otherwise, can, there- 
fore, take the place of soimd common sense. 

Selection of the regression curve. — The first step in curvi- 
linear correlation is the selection of an appropriate regression 
curve. The problem involved, unless the nature of possible 
relationships between the variables is known or strongly sus- 
pected, is identical with that of fitting a trend, a problem given 
extensive consideration in Chapters X and XI. The curve may 
be fitted freehand, and an extensive correlation procedure, highly 
valuable even though it represents an approximation rather than 
a mathematically determined measure of association, has grown 
up about freehand curves used as regressions.^ Some of the 
elementary principles of such analysis are given attention in a 
later portion of this chapter. 

^This methodology has been developed most effectively by the agricultural 
economists. See, for instance, L. H. Bean, ** Graphic Curvilinear Correlation,” 
JawmcH cf Ihe American Statielical Assocfotion, 24, December, 1929, pp. 386-398. 
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Frequently, However, knowledge of the nature of the data 
under consideration and an understanding of the types of curves 
represented by various mathematical formulas suggest, as appro- 
priate, one of the more common types of mathematically defin- 
able curves pictured in Fig. 10-3 (see page) 227. Thus, it may 
be that a second-degree parabola or an exponential is the curve 
of best fit. Sometimes, a straight line or a relatively simple 
curve may be satisfactory when one of the scales is adjusted to 
represent logarithms or reciprocals of the original data. What 
is essential, as far as this step in the process is concerned, is that 
the selection of the curve be recognized for what it is, i.e., 
primarily a matter of judgment, excepting in those rare cases 
where the exact nature of the data is known and forms a basis 
for the mathematical statement of interrelationship. 

This first step in curvilinear correlation procedure may be 
illustrated by reference to the same data as that used in the 
preliminary discussion of correlation analysis, data representing 
a comparison of sales with psychological test scores (see Table 
14- 1, page 327). Data have been selected to represent fairly 
uniform covariation throughout the range, so that a linear regres- 
sion is not unsatisfactory, but it will appear from inspection of 
the charted data that there is a slight tendency for sales to 
increase less rapidly in the higher ranges than in the lower 
ranges. Under these circumstances, a regression curve, para- 
bolic in shape, represents a slightly better portrayal of the asso- 
ciation than the straight line fitted in Chapter XIV. Hence, the 
measure of covariation afforded by such a regression line should 
be somewhat higher than that secured as the linear coefficient 
of correlation. 

Fitting the parabolic regression. — ^The fitting of the parabolic 
regression curve by the method of least squares is fundamentally 
the same as the trend-fitting process described in Chapter XI. 
As has been suggested, the elements in this method are desig- 
nated as Xi and X 2 , because, in the process of centering each 
series at its mean, the relationship between the elements is 
broken down. Hence, usage here follows precisely the pro- 
cedure of multiple correlation as described in Example 16-3, 
page 383. The two independent elements are designated as 
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Xi and X2. The normal equations as applied to these data 
when they are expressed as deviations from the mean of each 
series reduce to the same form as that employed in multiple 
correlation, namely 

biXXi + b2^XiX2 = Sxiy 
bi'SxiX 2 + 62SX2 = 2x22/ 

It may be desirable to substitute b for bi and c for &2 in order 
Example 17 •! 

FITTING THE PARABOLIC REGRESSION CURVE 


Data; See Table 14*1, page 327. 


Block 

Row 

(1) 

Xi. 

(2) 

X2 (= Xj) 

(0) 

Xo(= Y) 


Salesmen 


A 

4 

16 

5 

25 


B 

5 

25 

4 

34 


c 

6 

36 

5 

47 


D 

4 

16 

6 

26 


E 

5 

25 

9 

39 


F 

6 

36 

10 

52 


G 

6 

36 

9 

51 


H 

7 

49 

12 

68 


I 

9 

81 

11 

101 


j 

8 

64 

9 

81 


S 

60 

384 

80 

524 

P 

1 

384 


508 

3,502 


2 



3,420 

24,738 


0 



710 

4,638 

\ 

Z 




32,878 = 

Np 

1 

240 

3,060 

280 

3,580 


2 


39,624 

3,480 

46,164 


0 



700 

4,460 


Z 




34,204 = ATZs* 


By solution of the normal equations, the trend is defined as (see Exmnple 
17-2): 

T = - 4.63047 + 3.06087Xi - 0. 14778Xf 
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to suggest the parabolic form, and to utilize Xq for the depend- 
ent element, Y, in which case the equations take the form 
bSxi -t- c 2 xiX 2 = 2 xiXo 
62 xiX 2 + c 2 x| = 2 x 2 X 0 


In Examples 17 •! and 17*2, the fitting of the parabolic 
regression curve is accomplished in a somewhat condensed form. 
Test scores are represented by Xi, and the squares of these 
scores are represented by X 2 . The sales records appear as Xq. 
Below the columns of data are the summed products in block P. 
For example, the item 384 row 1 , column 1, of this block is 
the sum of the squares of items in this column. Similarly, the 
item 3610 in row 1, column 2, is the sum of the products of col- 
umns 1 and 2 , etc. 

Directly below the summed products in block P are the 
centered summed products multiplied by N, which are obtained 
by the usual centering formulas of the t 3 q)e: 

X2x? = N-LXl - (2Xi)2 
iV 2 xiX 2 = X2X1X2 - 2X12X2 


Final solution, as is indicated in the example, may utilize 
the Doolittle method, or it may involve substitution in the 
normal equations, or it may be effected by means of formulas ‘ 


1 These formulas, derived from the centered normal equations, are 


c = 


240 X 3,480 3,060 X 280 


SxtSxJ ~ ^xixS 


240 X 39,624 - 3,060^ 


= - 0.14778 


2xixo — cSxiX 2 280 — (—0.14778 X 3,060) 


Xxl 


240 


= 3.06086 


If the original normal equations are used (cf. page 375), they become 
10a + 606 + 384c = 80 

60a + 3846 + 2,610c = 608 
384a + 2,6106 + 18,708c = 3,420 

The values thus determined are: a = — 4.63047; 6 = 3.05087; c = — 0.14778. 

If the centered figures, times A^, are used, the abbreviated equations (page 408) 
become 


2406 H- 3,060c = 280 


3,0606 + 39,624c = 3,480 

which yield: 6 =» 3.06087; c = — 0.14778, and a is found by the first normal equation, 
as 

Na + bXXi 4- cSX2 = ST 


10a + 3.06087 X 60 - 0.14778 X 384 = 80 


a = - 4.63047 
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Example 17*2 

SOLUTION OF NORMAL EQUATIONS BY DOOLITTLE METHOD » 
(The summations are multiplied by N; see Example 17*1) 


DireotioliB: 

Block 

Row 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 0 ) 

Z 

From Ex. 17*1 

Np 

1 

240 

3,060 

280 

3,580 



2 


39,624 

3,480 

46,164 



0 



700 

4,460 

Eater fintJVp 

B 

n 

mam 

3,060 

280 

3,580 

— »i/(«i col. 1 ) 

■1 

B 


-12.75 

-1.16667 

-14.91667 Check 

Enter eeoondiVp 

II 

s 


39,624 

3,480 

46,164 

•1 (fli ool. 2 ) 


2 


-39,016 

-3,570 

-45,645 

Add— 




609 

-90 

519 Check 

-V(*looI. 2 ) 


0a 

Wm 

-1 

0.14778 

-0.85222 Check 

Enter 21 

n 

01 

-1 

-12.75 

-1.16667 


Enter 9 % 


03 


-1 

0.14778 


Enter — 1 and h*B 


b 

3.05087 

-0.14778 

-1 


b times fli 


bqi 


1.88420 

1 . 16667 

Sum * 61 

b timee qt 

B 

bqt 



-0.14778 

- ht 

Enters (Ex. 17*1) 

n 

S 

60 

384 

80 


b times S 


ba 

183.05220 

-56.74762 

-80 

46.30468= -Na 

-xo + (-jyo 

■ 

a 




-4.6305= a 

Enter Gol. OotNp 

R 

1 

iVSxiXtt ■■ 

280 NXxvco • 

- 3,480 JSrSxS - 700 

(diZxixo +d 2 Ex 2 ^) 


2 

1 (854.24360 - 614.27440) -f- 700 - 0.48667 - p» 

+ S4 


3 

P = VO. 48567 - 0.697 




Note: It will be seen that the last two blocks are solutions of the equations 
Na = 27 - hiZXi - 622X2 
p* “ (6i2xixo “b 622x2x0) 2)xo 

^ Most of the abbreviations will be self-evident. In block I the first row of Np 
is entered and labeled si. It is then divided by 240 taken negatively, or, in S3rmbols, 
— si/(8i col. 1). In block II the second Np row is entered as it stands, i.e., not taken 
as a ^^full row,” as it was in determining the row total, Z. The next line in block II is 
the row «i (beginning in the second column) times the second item of 91, that is, qi 
col. 2, or 12.76. Row 02 is the sum of the two preceding rows. Row 92 is computed 
as is qi. In block C the constants are calculated from rows 91 and 92, which are 
entered for convenience. The computation begins with entering, in row 6, — 1. This, 
times the two items above it, gives the items below it. The item thus obtained in 
row 692 is which is entered in row 6, column 2. Row 691 can then be completed by 
the product (—12.75) (—0.14778) =* 1.88420. Its sum, 61, is entered in row 6, col- 
umn 1. The computation of a and p can be made as part of the Doolittle method, as 
in blocks A and R, or the usual equations, indicated below block R, may be directly 
employed. 
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prepared for that purpose. It will be noted that the constants 
bi and &2 are here referred to as 6 and c to conform to earlier 
usage in the fitting of the parabola. The value of a is found as 
usual by means of the first normal equation, which may be used 
in either of the forms: 

JVa - SF - 6SX - 
or 

a = Jlfo — bMi — CM 2 

<Y) 

12 

ii 

10 

9 

8 


e 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

234 56789 10 

Tnt Scorts (X^) 

Fiq. 17*l.~Parabolic Regression of Sales Records on Test Scores (see Examples 

17 1 and 17-2). 

where M 2 is the mean of XI. This equation may be included 
in the Doolittle solution, as is indicated in Example 17-2. 

The regression equation is found to be 

T = - 4.6305 + 3,0509Xi - 0.1478X? 

and the trend it describes is graphically represented in Fig. 17- 1. 

After the regression equation has been determined, estimates 
of sales based on the curvilinear relationship to test scores may 
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be made by the usual method of substituting the given values of 
X in the equation. The results of such substitutions make up 
the series of points indicated on the regression line in the figure 
already mentioned. The curvilinear regression may be com- 
pared with the earlier linear trend fitted to the same data (see 
pages 328 and 340). It will be noted that, although the curva- 
ture of the new regression is not great, it effects a slightly better 
fit than the linear trend. 

Measurement of curvilinear correlation. — ^As is true of all 
the other types of correlation described in preceding pages, the 
regression thus defined is regarded as “accounting for” a por- 
tion of the variance in the dependent variable, sales, and the 
measure of correlation is the square root of the ratio of this 
“accounted-for” variance to the total variance to be explained. 
In curvilinear correlation, however, the ratio o-z/vq is called 
the index of correlation, in order to distinguish it from the linear 
coefficient, and its symbol is the Greek rho, p. 

The coefficient might be calculated directly by means of the 
T values, that is, the estimates of Y. The standard deviation 
of these estimates may be calculated, and divided by the stand- 
ard deviation of the dependent series (Xq or Y) for the decimal 
fraction that represents the index. This process, however, is 
tedious and subject to error, and in actual practice various short 
cuts are found convenient. Possibly the simplest of these is 
that employing the formula 

= b'SxiXo -f c'SxzXo 

In the illustrative example. Si®, so calculated, is 

= (3.05087) (28) + (-0.14778) (348) = 33.99692 

The square of the index of correlation is then found as the ratio 
of to hxl (in Example 17 • 1, NliX^ was found to be 700). 

24 70 

and 

p = Vo.486 = 0.697 

The indexes of determination, non-determination, and alienar 

\ 
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tion bear the same relationship to this index of correlation as the 
coefficients of the same order bear to the coefficient of correla- 
tion, and they have the same significance and meaning. ‘ 

Statistical reliability of the index of correlation. — ^The sta- 
tistical reliability of the index of correlation may be broadly 
estimated by reference to its standard error, calculated in the 
usual manner as 

(1 - P") 

Vn 


or, if allowance i s to be made for the error of sampling, the 
divisor may be ViV — m. The meaning of this standard error 
is the same as that attached to the standard errors of simple 
and multiple coefficients of correlation. The standard error of 
the index measured in preceding paragraphs is 

= (1 - P") ^ 1 - 0.48567 
~ VlO - 3 


0.51433 

V7 


0.19440. 


The breadth of this range indicates the limitations imposed by 
the number of observations and the lack of confidence that can 
be placed in the index. However, this standard error of the 
index is not satisfactory unless N is reasonably large (at least 
100 items). 

As has already been explained, a superior method of evaluat- 
ing the reliability of measures of correlation is that provided by 
tables or charts indicating the chance measures that would occur 
under specified conditions. According to the appropriate chart 
shown on page 559, it will be found that, for 10 items and 


* If the centered squares have not been found, p* may be written as 

2 „ ^ - (SXo)^* 

" “ NXXl - (SXo)“ 

and is found as 

27* = o2r + bXXY + c2X*r 
or 

27* - a2Xo + biXXiXt + btXXtXo 
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3 variables,^ an index greater than 0.76 could appear only once 
in 20 times purely by chance from uncorrelated data. This 
so-called 5 per cent limit is conventionally regarded as the lower 
limit of reliability. The index discovered in preceding para- 
graphs, p = 0.697, is substantially below this figure. Hence, 
the result obtained in this illustration by the process of curvilin- 
ear correlation does not measure up to acceptable statistical 
standards and cannot, therefore, be relied upon as a means of 
estimating or predicting sales performance from the data of 
psychological test scores.* 

Curvilinear multiple correlation. — The curvilinear type of 
correlation analysis is applicable to multiple as well as simple 
covariation. To illustrate the procedure involved, reference 
may be made to the same data as those used in demonstrating 
the process of multiple linear correlation in the preceding 
chapter, but it should be remembered that these data have been 
simplified, for purposes of exposition, to the point where they 
cannot be cripected to provide statistically significant results. 
The items represent, as the dependent variable, sales expressed 
in thousands of dollars, and, as independent variables, test 
scores and years of experience of the salesmen involved. They 
are summarized in tabular form on page 372. 

The first problem is to fit a curvilinear multiple regression 
to these data, and the principle utilized in solving this problem 
is not different from that involved in fitting linear and curvi- 
linear regressions. It is only necessary to set up a hypothesis 
involving more elements. If it is assumed, as before, that 
parabolic regressions will most adequately measure the curva- 


* These variables are Y, X, and A*, or they.may be regarded simply as the num- 
ber of constants in the regression equation. 

' As in other types of correlation, a more general appraisal may be made by means 
of another measure oi correlation, the statistic F. The 6 and 1 per cent levels of its 
— mp Un g distribution are given for various degrees of fre^m in the table 
<m page 680. It is computed as 


F 


p* N-m _ 0.4867 'lO - 3 
l-p*^i»-l“ 0.6143 ^8-1 


ass 


edmre m is the number of constants (a, b, and e) in the regresrion equation. The 
rignifioant value of ^ in this case (row 7, col. 2) is 4.74. For a description tS 
this mriunire, see Appmidix, pages 864-66{S. 
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ture involved, and, if both the psychological-test scores and the 
years of experience are to be taken as independent series, then 
the elements of the regression become 

1 , Xi, Xi, X\, and X| 

and the problem consists of finding suitable weights (constants) 
to be applied to these elements so that their weighted total will 
conform as closely as possible (according to the least-squares 
criterion) to that of items of the independent series, sales, desig- 
nated in this case X^. The weight-finding process involves the 
usual dependence upon normal equations, although in practice, 
with such an extensive number of constants, it is seldom feasible 
actually to substitute in these equations to discover values. 
Rather, dependence must be placed upon a more automatic type 
of procedure, such as the Doolittle method. 

The complete regression equation is 

T = a -f- 1)2X2 CiX\ -|- C2X2 

But, for convenience in calculation, the last two terms should be 
designated as new independent series, making the equation 

T = a + &i^i + 62 -X ^2 + baXa -H i>4-X^4 

The values of the constants may be computed by means of 
normal equations which are merely expansions of those previ- 
ously used. The first is the trend equation, summed and 
equated to SF. The second is the first multiplied through 
by Xi, thus: 

(1) na + bi'ZXi -b 622X2 + 632X3 + 64SX4 = 2 F 

( 2 ) a 2 Xi -I- 6 i 2 Xf -|- 632X1X2 + hsXXiXs + 642X1X4 

= 2ZiF 

and the remaining three are the first multiplied by X2, X3, 
and X4, respectively. The solution may involve direct sub- 
stitution in these normal equations,^ or they may be centered 

‘ If the nonnal equations are directly employed, P may be found as 

_ NST* - tSXo)* 

where Sr* is found as ~ 

Sr* ^ oSXo + hiSXiXi, + hjSXjXo + htliXtXa + htZXtXo 
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as were those employed in multiple correlation. The solution 
is preferably carried out by the Doolittle method, as is illus- 
trated in the Appendix, pages 640-541. It results in an index 
of multiple correlation (symbol, capital rho) and a value of F of 

P = 0.870; F = 3.89 

Measures of reliability follow the same procedure as has already 
been explained in connection with Example 17-1, page 408. 
It will be seen (pages 559 and 586) that the least significant P 
is 0.898, and the least significant F is 5.19. 

The description of the measurement of curvilinear correla- 
tion in preceding paragraphs has been sufficiently extensive to 
indicate that it increases the amount of calculation involved 
and requires a more adequate basis in the number of observa- 
tions than does the measurement of linear relationships. There 
are many situations, however, in which no accurate or satis- 
factory measure of covariation can be secured unless the 
curvilinear measure is applied. In some cases, curvilinear 
measures may be made for one or two independent series, and 
others may be satisfactorily represented by linear regressions. 
It may not be possible to tell at a glance which series require 
curved regressions, so that both linear and curvilinear measures 
may have to be made, unless knowledge of the nature of the 
data itself is conclusive on this point. 

Curvilinear correlation of grouped data. — Curvilinear cor- 
relation of two series of data that have been tabulated in a cor- 
relation table or bivariate scatter diagram may be effected by 
a process similar to that employed in the simple linear correla- 
tion of tabulated data. When data to be analyzed are numer- 
ous, it is often convenient to incorporate them in such a 
correlation table, although the correlation procedure is some- 
what complicated by the presence of the frequencies.* The 
process is illustrated in Example 17*3, where the index of cor- 
relation has been calculated for the tabulated and coded data 
of Table 17 1. 

^ When extensive multiple or curvilinear correlations are to be found, it is advisable 
vo secure the services of a statistical laboratory with adequate tabulating equipment. 
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TABLE 171 

CoBBI!LA.TION TaBUE; CoDEO BiVABIATB DiSTBIBtmON 

Data: Assumed test scores and sales of a group of 20 employees (cf. Table 
15*1, page 353) mx and mr coded as X and Y. 


Sales 

Test Scores 


mx 

3 

5 

B 

9 

11 

my 

rXr 

0 

1 

2 

3 

B 

fr 

35 

4 




1 

1 

2 

30 

3 



2 

1 

1 

4 

25 

2 


1 

3 

2 

■ 

6 

20 

1 


4 

2 

■ 

■ 

6 

15 

0 

1 

1 


■ 

■ 

2 


fx 

1 

6 

B 

4 


g 


After the data have been entered in their proper cells in the 
correlation table, the results of this tabulation are preferably 
set up in columns which represent the elements Xi, X\, and Xo, 
as shown in Example 17*3. Thus the whole first row ^epre- 
sents the item in the correlation table in the upper right-hand 
cell that has the value of 4 on the X scale and 4 'on the Y 
scale; the second row of the table in Example 17*3 represents 
the other item in the first row of the correlation table, an item 
having an X or Xi value of 3 and a F or Xq value of 4. It will 
be clear that the data thus taken from the correlation table have 
values that are expressed in terms of deviations from arbitrary 
origins in each scale, i.e., they are “coded” data, a fact that will 
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E xamp le 17*3 

CURVILINEAR CORRELATION OF GROUPED DATA 


Data: Assumed test scores and sales from Table 17'1. 




Xi 


r or Xo 

z 


1 

4 

ni 

4 

24 


i 

3 


4 

16 


i 

4 

16 

3 

23 


t 

3 

9 

3 

15 


2 

2 

4 

3 

9 


2 

3 

9 

2 

14 

3 

2 

4 

2 

8 



1 

1 

2 

4 


2 


4 

1 

7 


4 


1 

1 

3 


I 


1 

0 

2 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

40 

102 

38 

180 

Block 

Row 

(1) 

(2) 

■■ 

(Z) 

p 

1 

102 

298 

95 

495 


2 


954 

273 

1525 


0 



98 

466 2486 =2Z2 

Np 

1 

440 

1880 

380 

2700 


2 


8676 

1584 

12140 


0 



516 

2480 17320=iVS2* 


Centered normal equations with substitutions: 

440&1 + 1,880&2 = 380 
l,8806i + 8,67662 = 1,584 

Solving algebraically: 

6i - 1.126904; 6* - -0.061616 
Solving first normal equation for a: . 

Na = SXo - 6iSXi - 622X2 

=> 38 - 45.0762 + 6.2848 = -0.7914 
o = - 0.7914 -i- 20 = -0.0396 

Sfdmg for p: 

p* * (6i2xiXo “I" 622 x 23 : 0 ) 2*9 

- (428.224 - 97.600) + 616 - 0.6407 
p - VO.6407 - 0.800 
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not affect the measure of covariation but must be taken into 
accoimt if the regression is to be used in prediction. 

When the data have been set up in columnar form, the 
summed products are calculated as usual, but each summation 
takes into account the frequencies of the items. After these 
summed products are found, they are centered, i.e., expressed 
in terms of deviations from the means of each series, and the 
centered values (conveniently multiplied by N) are available 
for substitution in the centered normal equations. The solu- 
tion of these equations may be effected in any one of the several 
ways, but the algebraic solution is probably the most convenient 
here, and it is the method utilized in the example. The values 
of o and p are secured by the usual formulas. 

Decoding for prediction. — The regression equation for the 
data of Example 17-3 is found to be 

T =- 0,0396 + 1.1269X - 0.0616X® 

If, however, it is desired to use this equation in predicting sales 
from given values of the independent series, test scores, it will 
be necessary to “decode” the regression, since X and Y or 
Xi and X(j values are expressed in terms of arbitrary origins and 
class intervals. For instance, it will be seen by reference to 
Table 17 • 1 that, when coded Y is equal to zero, actual Y is 16 
(i.e., Ry — 16) while the class interval in this series is 6 (i.e., 
iy = 5). Thus the actual value of any Y item, or Y, is 6 times 
its coded value plus 16, i.e., 

Y = iyY + Ry 

Hence, T or F = 6( -0.0396 + 1.1269X - 0.0616X2) + 16 
= 14.8020 + 6.6346X - 0.3080X2 

But the X or Xi values are similarly coded. It willj^ seen 
that when coded X is equal to zero, actual X, or X, is 3 
(i.e., Rx = 3) and the class interval in this series is 2 (i.e., 
i, = 2). 

It is obvious that _ 

X -R, 


X 
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and 

T = 14.8020 + 5.6345 “ 0.3080 

= 5.6572 + 3.2792X - 0.0770Z* 

In this form, the equation may be applied to given test scores to 
predict probable sales. If, for example, a test score of 6 is made 
by an applicant, his estimated sales will be measured by the 
equation 

T = 5.6572 + 3.2792 (6) - 0.0770 (6)* = 22.5604 



Fig. 17-2. — Regression of Correlation Ratio (Column Means) Fitted to Grouped 
Data (see Eicample 17*4). 


Reliability of die regression. — The statistical reliability of 
the regression may be measured by reference to its standard 
error of estimate, calculated in the usual manner, and the reli- 
ability of the index of correlation may be evaluated by reference 
to its standard error, by consulting the chart of significance 
repeatedly used for this purpose, or by calculation of the star 
tistic F. The chart indicates that an index of 0.55 is required to 
meet the 5 per cent standard, and an index of 0.65 is necessary 
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to meet the 1 per cent standard. Hence, the index of 0.80, as 
calculated, may be regarded as reliable from the standpoint of 
sampling. 

The correlation ratio. — It is frequently convenient to use 
a somewhat less formal method in measuring curvilinear covari- 
ation in tabulated data, a method which, while it does not pro- 
vide an explicit regression equation, does furnish a measure of 
the degree of covariation. It secures, as its measure of correla- 
tion, the eia coefficient, or correlation ratio, and it substitutes, 
for the usual mathematical regression curve, the averages of 
each of the columns of the scatter diagram or correlation table. 
(See Fig. 17*2.) The correlation ratio is found as the grouped 
square root of the ratio of variance in column means to variance 
in the dependent series. The scatter diagram is set up as usual, 
but preferably the classes are so arranged as to avoid small 
frequencies in the X distribution. 

The correlation ratio should not be regarded as useful unless 
the number of items involved is large. Coded scales will be 
found especially convenient, as is indicated in Example 17*4, 
where the data of Example 17 "3 are again employed. Two 
different approaches to the calculation of the eta coefficient are 
illustrated in parts A and B of Example 17 '4. The first is the 
more commonly described method; the second is a short cut 
that will be found extremely convenient in many cases, par- 
ticularly since it provides an introduction to the analysis of 
variance, later to be discussed. 

The first step of part A involves calculation of the average 
of the Y data and its standard deviation. Procedure in this step 
is not different in any respect from that described in Chapter VI, 
except for the fact that coded values are used throughout in 
place of actual values oI Y. Then, the frequencies characteristic 
of each column are noted in the row “ /«,” after which the totals 
of each column are calculated as 2Fc. Each colunm total is 
the sum of products of individual F items and their frequencies. 
For example, the total of the second column is 

(1)(1) -1- (4)(2) -H (1)(3) = 12 

The mean of each column is then found by dividing these totals 
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Example 17'4 

THE CORRELATION RATIO OR ETA COEFFICIENT 

Data: Sales (V) and test scores (X) of Table 17*1, page 418. 


A. Long method. 


Class 

marks 


3 

5 

X 

7 9 




Coded 










scale 



Frequencies 


/ 

d. 


/w* 


■9 









35 




1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

30 




2 1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

25 



1 

3 2 


6 

0 

0 

0 

20 



4 

2 


6 

-1 

-6 

6 

15 

1 

1 

1 



2 

-2 

-4 

8 


fc 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

20 

20) -2 

26 

SFc 

1 

12 

21 

15 

9 


-0.1 

1.3 

Me 

1 

2 

3 

3.75 

4.5 


B -3 



D -1.9 

-0.9 

0.1 

0.85 

1.6 


2.9 

-Jl/y 

D* 

3.61 

0.81 

0.01 

0.7225 2.56 




/cD* 

3.61 

4.86 

0.07 

2.89 

5.12 

16.55 - S/J)* 




= 0.90967 






-(W-- 

J26_ 
^ 20 

(— V- 
\20/ 

VOO - 1.13678 



Cmc 0.90967 

0.8009 






Vyx 

“ OTy 1.13578 " 







B. Short method 


Class 

marks 


3 

5 

7 

9 

11 



Coded 

scale 

r 

Frequencies 

/ 

(SF) 

/y 

(2y*) 

/y* 

35 

5 

1 



1 

1 

2 

10 

50 

30 

■a 



2 

1 

1 

4 

16 

64 

25 



1 

3 

2 


6 

18 

54 

20 



4 

2 



6 

12 

24 

15 

n 

1 

1 




2 

2 

2 

Nc or m \ 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

20 

58 

194 (Check) 



1 

12 

21 

15 

9 

58 (zr)V-v * 

68V20 - 168.2 

2F. 

:* 

1 

26 

67 

59 

41 

194.00 

-168.20 

-26.80 - 2»* 

(sy.)VN. 

1 

24 

63 

56.25 

40.5 

184.75 

- 168.20 

- 16.66 - 2<* 

Sy.» 

\ 

0 

2 

4 

2.76 

0.5 

9.25 

-Sd*; ij 

- 










= 0:80 
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by the frequencies characteristic of each column. The next 
step involves calculation of the differences between individual 
column means and the mean of the F distribution, i.e., Me — Mp 
*=jD, after which these differences are first squared and then 
multiplied by their appropriate frequencies, as indicated in suc- 
cessive rows in part A of the example. The total of the last- 
mentioned products is usually described as S/eZ)^, and it is used 
to calculate the standard deviation of the column means, which 
is fft, i.e.. 



after which this standard deviation is compared with that of the 
Y series, as shown in the example, to secure the eta coefficient. 

Since the correlation ratio, like other measures of correlation, 
is nothing more than a ratio of trend variability (trend is defined 
as the means of the columns) to Y variability, the short cut 
shown in part B is made possible through use of the usual center- 
ing equations, by means of which the manipulations are con- 
siderably simplified. The first steps involve calculation, by 
columns, of the variability, as indicated by the centered squares 
2j/j. The sums of rowa Ne, S Ye, and S Yl obviously provide N, 
2y, and 21^ for the whole table. They may be checked by 
utilizing the total Y frequencies, as indicated in columns to the 
right. The total of the correction terms (2 Ye)^/ Ne is the sum 
of the squared regression points (27^). Both 27^ and 2T®, 
since Y and T have the same sum, are centered by subtracting 
the correction term (2 7)®/ N. Eta squared is then found as 


2 ^ 2<2 ^ 16.55 
2j/* 25.80 


0.6415 


In practice the process may be abbreviated by omitting the 
third and fifth rows (27* and 2y^). 

The coefficient thus defined, ijy*, represents the measure of 
covariation indicated by the regression of 7 on X. It is also 
possible, of course, to measure ri^y, in which the regression of X 
on 7 is involved. Frequently, in business statistics, the nature 
of the data will make the latter measure more or less meaning- 
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less, but the value may be readily secured by performing the 
manipulations on rows instead of colunms. 

Measures of unexplained variance, of aa corrected for sam- 
pling, and of the statistical reliability of the correlation ratio 
ma^ be secured in the same way that similar measures have 
been obtained for coefficients and indexes of correlation.^ If 
estimates are to be made, the average for each colunm should be 
regarded as the predicted value for any X item falling in that 
column. However, the method of fitting the regression line is 
such that little dependence should be placed on such estimates. 
As in all analysis involving tabulation, the choice of class limits 
may materially affect results, and great care must be exercised 
in this original step in the analysis. 

Eta as a test of linearity. — The eta coefficient is always 
larger than the coefficient of linear correlation if the covariation 
being measured is curvilinear. Hence, the difference between 
the two measures may be used as an index of the linearity of 
covariation. This measure is sometimes calculated as “zeta” 
(f), where 

r = - r* 

If zeta approximates 0, the regression is linear; if zeta is mate- 
rially greater than 0, the appropriate regression is presumably 
nonlinear. Thus, in the example used to demonstrate curvi- 
linear correlation of grouped data, the fact that the eta coeffi- 
cient of determination (i;*) does not vary greatly from the 
Pearsonian coefficient of determination (r^) is indicative of fairly 
linear covariation.® 


^ In measuring the significance of ijyxt the number of columns is regarded as the 
number of variables, or constants in a potential regression equation passing through 
the mean of each column. In Example 17*4, therefore, where N » 20, the number 
of constants is 5. The value of eta that might be attained once in 100 times by 
mere chance is 0.75. (See Fig. A4, page 559.) For the number of rows defines 
the number of variables. 

* The significance of zeta may be measured by a method more fully discussed in 
the Appendix, involving the calculation of the statistic F by the formula (m is the 
number of columns): 


, . ^ X 5^ - (^242^2??) (^) . o.„ 

1 — ' 2 \ 0.3585 / \ 5 — 2 / 


The fractional result indicates that zeta is smaller than would be expected even by 
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Coefficient of mean square contingency. — There are frequent 
occasions when it is desired to measure covariation between 
variables which allow classification into several categories but 
do not readily permit exact quantitative measurement. Pearson, 
in 1904, presented the method of contingency to meet the 
demands of such situations.' It is based upon the comparison 
of expected chance similarity between two variables and actual 
similarity, and makes use of the principle which states that, if 
two events are entirely independent, then the probability of 
their joint occurrence is the product of their separate probabili- 
ties. It is an adaptation of the measure of deviation called 
chi square (see Chapter XX), and is identical in principle with 
the measurement of fomlold correlation described in Chapter XV 
(cf. pages 361-363). 

The usual measure of contingency is derived as a coefficient 
of mean square contingency (CC) which is based upon a tabular 
arrangement of the data similar to that employed in calculating 
(see Example 17*4). There is an important difference, however, 
in that one or both of the scales may be qualitative rather than 
quantitative. For example, various degrees (very friendly, 
friendly, indifferent, hostile, or very hostile) of characteristic 
attitudes might be represented. It is obvious that such a scale 
cannot be accurately reduced to numerical terms, although an 
inspection of the frequencies might be made the basis of a 
h 3 q)othetical scale.* The calculation therefore does not involve 
X and Y scales, but merely the usual X and Y frequencies; 
that is, the frequencies by columns (/«, one for each X class), 
and frequencies by rows (Jr, one for each Y class). 


chance, and hence the regression is not significantly curvilinear. However, a result 
greater than 1 could be evaluated by reference to F table, page 586. The procedure 
is as follows: locate N — m, or 15, in the table stub, and select the column numbered 
m — 2, or 3. The values thus determined, 3.29 and 5.42, are the 5 per cent and 
1 per cent levels of chance F, respectively. 

^ In the Appendix, page 549, two other convenient methods of measuring covaria- 
tion in non-quantitative variables, the method of biserial r and that of biserial eta, 
are described. 

* The S/% for each distribution could be plotted on probability paper, and L 2 set 
at such a spacing as to provide a straight line. The corresponding class marks 
would then be assigned to the frequencies. 
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The calculation of the coeflScient is very simple. The first 
step is the squaring of each frequency and its division by the 
product of the appropriate column frequency and row frequency. 
These ratios are then added, and their sum, less 1, is designated 
asv^^; that is, 



The coefficient of mean square contingency is then found as 

The usual procedure is illustrated in Example 17-5. The 
tabulation is set up in the usual form with the frequencies 
allocated to their proper cells. These are totaled by rows and 
columns to obtain and /<.. The computation for each cell is 
given individually below the table, first as a fractional expression 
and, second, as a quotient. The sum of the ratios is 1.617. By 
means of the formula previously given, the coefficient is found 
to be 0.684. 

Certain characteristics of this coefficient should be carefully 
noted. In the first place, it is very similar to the coefficient 
in that it registers a high degree of correlation if the means of 
the columns are decidedly different or varying among them- 
selves. It may be observed, however, that, while the upper 
limit of 1 } and p is 1.00, the upper limit of CC merely approaches 
1.00 as the number of classes is increased.^ In a certain sense, 
therefore, it may be said that the coefficient, CC, penalizes a 
small number of classes by diminis^ng the upper limit. 

The reliability of the coefficient of contingency is best meas- 
ured by reference to a chi-square table or chart (see page 661). 
As has been indicated in Example 17 '6, the statistic chi square 
(described in Chapter XX) is available as N<l>^. Its degrees of 
freedom are (m« — i)(mr — 1) when m, and nv are the number of 
columns and rows, respectively. The computed chi square is 

* For ft lerised fotm see Yuk, An Introduction to the Theory of Statietiee (1937), 
paces 68-72. 
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Example 17-5 


MEAN-SQUARE CONTINGENCY 

Data: Tabulated preliminary (F) and final (X) estimates of 48 workers 
according to the categories, good (G), medium (M), and poor (P). 


Final Estimate (X) 



(10)* 

22 


(16)(13) 

(22)(13) 

(10)(13) 

4* 

(17)* 

3* 

(16)(24) 

(22)(24) 

(10)(24) 

2* 

3* 

6* 

(16)(11) 

(22)(11) 

(10)(11) 


Same, reduced to decimal form 


0.481 

0.014 

0.008 

0.042 

0.547 

0.038 

0.023 

0.037 

0.327 

0.646 

0.598 

0.373 S = 1.517 



«* - 0.517 

Vb.3408 - 0.584 

««* + ! 

V 1.517 


- 48 X 0.517 =. 24.816 

Degrees of freedom * (iWc — 1) (mr — 1) « 4 
Tabular 1% level x* = 13.3 

^ The computation may be abbreviated by totaling each row as S(/®//f) /r. 
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above the 1 per cent chance level, hence may be regarded as 
highly significant. 

Graphic correlation methods. — It has been observed that 
curvilinear correlation, particularly if it involves multiple rela- 
tionships, requires extended calculation, for which reason sev- 
eral methods of short-cut graphic approximations have been 
developed. Besides the reduction of calculation, the methods 
have the added advantage that they are not restricted to par- 
abolic or other simple mathematical regression curves but may 
effect more complicated representations of the covariation. 
This feature may, however, prove to be a disadvantage rather 
than an advantage, because complicated regressions may be 
simply adaptations to the peculiarities of the data rather than 
expressions of any rule of covariation, a consideration that 
must be taken into accoimt in connection with the correlation 
ratio as well. 

The method of graphic correlation lacks the exact mathe- 
matical precision of simpler types of analysis or of that attain- 
able by more complicated approaches to curvilinear relation- 
ships, but it has distinct advantages. Frequently, the results 
closely approximate those attained by more extended mathe- 
matical procedures. Usually it is not necessary to proceed 
further than second approximations, and the process thus 
represents a means of shortening and simplifying correlation 
analysis. Most important, the method has the advantage of 
reflecting, by its emphasis upon the approximate nature of its 
conclusions, the essential limitation of all correlation analysis, 
i.e., the fact that all such conclusions should be regarded as 
approximations. This characteristic is frequently obscured in 
the involved mathematical manipulations of more complicated 
procedures.^ 

^ For detailed discussions of the methods of graphic analysis, see L. H. Bean. 
'^Graphic Curvilinear Correlation,'’ Journal of the American StalUiical AaeociaUfm^ 
24, December, 1929, pp. 386-398, and '^Applications of a Simplified Method of 
Curvilinear Correlation,” United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin^ April, 
l{te9. See, also, Motdecai Ezekiel, Meth^ of Correlation Analym, New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Chapters 14 and 15. Also see Appendix, pages 551-553. 
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2. Assuming parabolic relationship, compute the regression equation and the 
correlation index for each pair of correlative series below. 


(a) 


X 


7 

15 

9 

18 

3 

1 

15 

7 

6 

9 


ib) 



B 

5 

3 

11 

12 

8 

16 

1 

1 

13 

6 

10 

16 


(c) 


X 

B 

16 

12 

7 

10 

6 

2 

12 

26 

17 

8 

11 

24 

15 

16 


3. Assuming parabolic relationship, compute the regression equation and the 
correlation index for each set of data in Exercise 1, above. 

4. From the following data, compute both eta and rho (parabolic). Why 
are they the same? 


(a) 



B 

1 

2 

G 


1 


4 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 




ib) 



0 

1 

2 

6 


2 


4 

1 

2 


2 

2 


1 

0 

1 


1 


Answebs to Exercises 

1. (a) Eta <= 0.719; (6) eta = 0.786; (c) eta - 0.639; (d) eta = 0.658; 
(e) eta - 0.706. 

2. (a) r = - 17.884 + 7.106X - 0.362X*. p* - 0.9418; p = 0.9704. Least 

signiScant index is 0.975. 

(b) T = - 6.06638 + 4.12979X - 0.23716X*. p* =• 0.6390; p = 0.7993. 
Least significant index is 0.930. 

(c) r - - 67.23884 + 16.60621X - 0.66272X*. p* - 0.9814; p - 0.9907. 
Least highly significant index is 0.949. 
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S. (a) T m 3.74990 + 0.54033X + 0.03831X* p » 0.7100. 

(6) T - 0.26185 + 2.60926X - 0.69816X* p = 0.7836. 

(c) T = 0.98616 + 1.60171X - 0.32641A* p = 0.6063. 

(d) T = 0.49461 + 1.89208X - 0.67374X* p ■= 0.6677. 

(«) r = - 0.13646 + 1.80613X - 0.37664A*. p = 0.6936. 

4. (a) i»* = p* = 0.4615; sq. rt. = 0.6793. (6) i|* - p* = 0.6667; sq. rt. = 0.8166. 


B. Pbobi^ms 

6 . The following data, simplified for purposes of illustration, present results 
of mental tests (abstract reasoning, X) and efficiency measures (sales, F). 
Assuming a parabolic relationship, compute the regression equation and the 
index of correlation. 


Salesman 

X 

r 

A 

2 

5 

B 

3 

4 

c 

3 

5 

D 

9 

6 

E 

3 

9 

F 

6 

10 

G 

4 

9 

H 

7 

12 

I 

5 

11 

J 

8 

9 


6. From the following assumed data of production and net profit in Factory 
X, compute the index of correlation, assuming the relationship to be parabolic. 
State the regression equation. 


(a) (6) 


Production 
(1000 units) 

Profit 

(100 dollars) 

Production 
(1000 units) 

Profit 

(100 dollars) 

1 

170 

1 

— 

2 

194 

2 


3 

196 

3 


4 

206 

4 


5 

184 

5 
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7. Assuming that the following double-frequency table presents comparable 
records of 50 small independent factories in respect to production (X, units in 
thousands) and net profits (F, thousands of dollars), calculate the regression of 
profits on production, on the hypothesis that the relationship is parabolic. 
Find the index of correlation. Is it significant? 



8. (a) Discover the index of correlation for Xi and Xo in Exercise 3, 
Chapter XVI, page 394. How does this measure compare with the coeffi- 
cient r? 

(6) Fit a curvilinear regression representing the p just calculated, and 
compare it with the linear regression. 

(c) Measure the standard error of the index and compare it with that of 
the comparable coefficient. 

(d) Determine the statistical reliability of the index and coefficient by 
reference to the chart on page 559. 

(e) Calculate the multiple index P0.123, for the data of Exercise 3, Chapter 
XVI. How does it compare with the multiple coefficient P0.123? How do they 
compare as to reliability as measured by the chart? 

(/) Calculate the multiple curvilinear regression equation for P0.123; an 
estimate Xo if Xi = 15, X 2 = 30, and X 3 = 20. 

9. (a) Fit a curvilinear regression (second degree parabola) to the tabulated 
data of Problems 10, Chapter XV (page 369). What are the values of a, 6, and 
c? Chart the regression with the linear trend already determined. 

(6) What is the index of correlation? How does it compare with the coeffi- 
cient previously obtained? 

(c) Compare the standard error of this index with that of the comparable 
coefficient. 

(d) Compare the reliability of the two measures of covariation by reference 
to the chart on page 559. 

(e) Estimate the average sale (F in dollars) for a store having a capital 
stock valued at $8,000 (X in thousands) and the limits within which such an 
average sale would almost certainly fall. 

(/) Compare the standard errors of estimate of linear and parabolic regres- 
sions. 
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10. To the following data of rainfall and average crop yields fit a parabolic 
regression and calculate pyz* Is the coefficient significant? 


County 

X 

Rain per year, inches 

Y 

Yield per acre 

A 

10 

20 

B 

20 

32 

C 

30 

33 

D 

40 

38 

E 

50 

27 


11. A parabola fitted to coded data is defined by the equation 

T = 10 + 2X ~ 

The coding is so arranged that the Y taken as origin is Ry = 4, and the X taken 
as origin is Rx— 15. The coding is expressed in unit class intervals but the 
class intervals of the actual data are iy = 2 and = 5. 

(а) Revise the regression equation to make it applicable to the actual scales. 

(б) By means of the regression equation predict values of Y from the follow- 
ing values of X: 5, 15, and 25 (T = 8, 24, 24). 

(c) Plot the regression equation against the coded X values, — 1, —2, 0, 1, 2, 
and check by also calculating these values from the actual data by means of the 
revised regression equation. 

12. The data below, from page 44, are used to represent the records of 
a group of factory workers in respect to (A) scores in psychological tests 
designed to measure ability in factory work, and (B) ratings of efficiency as 
determined in actual work. The two indexes may be plotted as a double- 
frequency tabulation showing the regression of efficiency on test scores. 

(а) From the double-frequency distribution thus tabulated compute the cor- 
relation ratio. 

(б) Compare the correlation ratio with the corresponding Pearsonian coeffi- 
cient of correlation (see page 424), and from a comparison of the two determine 
the linearity of the distribution. 

(c) Compute the index of correlation, and explain its relation to r for the 
following data: 
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Index A 

Index B 


Index A 

Index B 

A 

13 

19 

I 

22 

24 

B 

17 

16 

j 

14 

16 

c 

13 

15 

K 

9 

14 

D 

19 

25 

L 

9 

11 

E 

14 

8 

M 

14 

14 

F 

10 

6 

N 

6 

4 

G 

' 11 

12 

0 

19 

21 

H 

19 

20 

P 

15 

15 


13. Measure the data of Problem 12, Chapter XV, by calculating the coeffi- 
cient of mean square contingency and appraising its significance. 

14. Raw materials for a certain manufacturing concern are available in 
three grades, which are designated a, 6, and c, of which c is lowest. Question 
is raised as to whether there is a significant difference in the proportions of 
finished products derived from each grade that pass inspection. The results 
of a recent run may be summarized as follows: 

Of 510 units from grade a material, 371 passed, 139 were rejected, 

Of 580 units from grade b material, 243 passed, 337 were rejected. 

Of 540 units from grade c material, 127 passed, 413 were rejected. 

Appraise this comparison by calculating the coefficient of mean square con- 

tingency, and chi square as 
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THE CORRELATION OF TIME SERIES 

Many important applications of the principles of correlation 
appear in the analysis of time series, particularly in studies 
pertinent to the business cycle. While the general principles 
of correlation applied in such cases are the same as those 
explained in earlier chapters, certain problems are of particular 
significance in connection with time series. One such problem 
is the distinguishing between seasonal, cyclical, and trend influ- 
ences. Another is concerned with the tendency of some series 
to lead or precede, whereas others lag. In other words, allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that cyclic changes are not 
necessarily concurrent, that the change in some series precedes 
that in others. These problems will be given special considera- 
tion in this chapter. 

Trend and cycle. — ^When time series are to be correlated, it 
is necessary first to define clearly the objective of the inquiry. 
It may, for example, be of interest to know how one set of 
data, such as a monthly index of manufacturing production, is 
related to a corresponding index of mineral production. In 
such a case, as a preliminary expedient, the two series might be 
set up as X and Y, respectively, and the correlation — but not 
the significance — measured in the manner described in Chapters 
XIV and XV. Such a correlation would obviously measure 
the tendency of changes in one series to conform to changes in 
the other series. But unless the seasonal factor, for example, 
had been removed, it might obscure a considerable measure of 
correlation in the two series. 

Further, it might be possible that two series would show 
some correlation with respect to the cycle and not to the trend. 
For example, ■ over a comparatively normal period of several 
decades the trend of industrial production may have been 
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upward while that of the interest rate was falling. Yet both 
series might be subject to similar cyclic fluctuation. If an 
ordinary correlation were made between two such series, the 
trend effect would probably predominate, but would to some 
extent be offset by the cyclic factor. Under these conditions it 
would be desirable to eliminate the trend, the correlation of 
which would be fairly obvious in any case, and then to correlate 
the deviations representing the respective cyclical fluctuations. 
The result obviously would not show the relation between pro- 
duction and interest rates as such but rather the relation of the 
two series with respect to their tendency to deviate from their 
trend. Most correlations of time series involve this problem 
of separating various factors or influences so that their specific 
covariation may be measured. 

The correlation of cycles. — In Example 18-1 a very abbre- 
viated illustration is presented of the correlation of cyclic change 
in industrial production with that in wholesale prices for the 
years 1923-1929, inclusive. An inspection of the problem will 
indicate that the first step is the calculation of the trend. A 
least-squares straight-line trend has been chosen as appropriate, 
but in problems involving longer series of data a parabolic trend, 
a modified geometric, or possibly a moving average might be 
more appropriate. In other words, the first problem encoun- 
tered is discovering and calculating the type of trend appropri- 
ate to the given series. If the data are quarterly or monthly, 
the trend, as explained in Chapter XIII, would first be fitted to 
the annual averages, and then broken down to quarterly or 
monthly items, corresponding with the data. 

After an appropriate trend has been calculated, it may be 
removed from the data, preferably by division, but often more 
conveniently by subtraction. In the problem at hand, both 
methods (100 Y/T — 100 and Y — T) have been employed. 
However, in a long time series, where the trend changes mark- 
edly from low values to high values, the percentage measure 
should generally be used, since it tends to equalize the average 
extent of the deviations on the different trend levels. 

After the deviations from normal (trend) have thus been 
discovered, the measurement of correlation takes the same form 
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Example 18*1 

CORRELATION OF TIME SERIES 

Data: Indexes of industrial production (Q) and wholesale prices (P) in the 
United States, 1923-1929. 

Indexes expressed as percentage deviations (d per cent), from a straight-line 
trend, T, and in difference deviations (d). 



Year 

Index 

r 

Trend 

T 

Cyclical 
percentage, 
C per cent 
=y4-!r 

Deviation 
percentage, 
d per cent 
per 

cent— 100 

Difference 

deviations 

d^Y-T 




96.86 

104.27 

4.27 

4.14 


1924 

■■ 

100.00 

95.00 


-5.00 


1925 


103.14 

100.83 


0.86 


1926 

1 108 

106.29 

101.61 

1.61 

1.71 

Industrial 

1927 

106 

109.43 

96.87 

-3.13 

-3.43 

production 


111 

112.57 

98.61 

-1.39 

-1.57 


m 

119 

115.71 

102.84 

2.84 

3.29 
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0.03 

0.00 


m 




<r=3.0778 

cr*3.1816 



100,6 

101.39 

99.22 

-0.78 

-0.79 


1924 

98.1 

100.43 

97.68 

-2.32 

-2.33 


1925 

103.5 

99.47 

104.05 

4.05 

4.03 

Wholesale 

1926 

100.0 

98.51 

101.51 

1.51 

1.49 

prices 

1927 

95.4 

97.56 

97.79 

-2.21 

-2.16 


1928 

96.7 

96.60 

100.10 

0.10 

0.10 


1929 

95.3 

95,64 j 

99.64 

-0.36 

-0.34 



689.6 

689.60 

699.99 

-0.01 

0.00 




* 


<r=.2.0597 

<r=2.0461 


Correlation: 


In percentage deviations: 

Sgy ^ 19.8179 

' “ “ 7 X 3.0778 X 2.0597 

In diff»«ice deviatiims: 

Szy _ 20.5263 

“ 7 X 3.1816 X 2.0461 


0.447 


r 


0.460 
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as in earlier examples. As a rule, such rectilinear correlation is 
appropriate. It will usually involve the calculation of the 
simple r only, inasmuch as any curvilinear effect that might be 
present will probably have been eliminated in the trend. Hence 
all that is required is the calculation of either the sums of the 
squares or the standard deviation of each series, together with 
the cross products. The values thus obtained may be substi- 
tuted in an equation for r and the coefficient thus determined. 
In the illustrative problem, the coefficient is r *= 0.447, as based 
upon the percentage deviations. This measure varies only 
slightly when it is based upon the difference deviations.' 

Reliability in time series. — The problem of determining 
significance in time-series correlations is somewhat more com- 
plicated than for other data. One difficulty arises from the 
fact that successive items in a time series are themselves more 
or less linked or correlated, whereas the theory on which the 
usual measurement of reliability is based assumes discrete meas- 
urements, such as are obtained in laboratory experiments by 
successive throws of coins or dice, or chance drawings from an 
um. It is obvious that industrial production of one year is not 
something independent of that of the previous year, but is, 
rather, the level established in the preceding year modified by 
certain new or changing factors. Hence, most authorities agree 
that no attempt should be made to measure reliability by F, or 
otherwise, in a direct correlation of two time series. Some 
argue, however, that the reliability of correlation of two cycles 
may be so measured whenever deviations from trend approxi- 
mate normal distributions. Then the cycles are considered 
direct measures of certain variable forces, and the correlation 

1 If cycles have been expressed in average deviations (d/AD), a so-called coefficient 
of similarity (Sm) may readily be obtained. From each d/AD pair, the numerically 
smaller is selected and written with the correlation sign (like signs give plus; unlike, 
minus). The algebraic average of these items is the coefficient Sm. Normally, its 
relation to r is r® = 2Sm^ — Sm\ An illustration appears in the Appendix, pages 
663-654 (see ** First Moment Correlation,” by G. R. Davies, Journal of the American 
Staiistieal Association, December, 1930, and Methods of Statistical Analysis, by Davies 
and Crowder, John Wiley & Sons, 1933). This method is a convenient measure of 
the relationship between two cycles and other correlative series, and is free from the 
assumption of normal distributions implied in a correlation surface. Of course, 
r may be utilized as purely a descriptive measure aside from these assumptions. 
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indicates the degree to which one series covaries with another, 
above what might be expected by chance. 

There are, of course, time series in which the fact of linkage 
does not seriously interfere with the measure of significance. 
For example, if a workman is tested with respect to his effi- 
ciency in operating a machine, the interval between the tests 
being comparatively long, results are likely to be obtained which 
represent fairly well the normal variability of the individual 
under diverse conditions of biological and environmental factors. 
If, at the same time, the workman is improving through practice, 
this improvement will show itself as a rising trend on which the 
chance fluctuations in efficiency are superimposed. In such a 
case, the significance of the trend, that is, the correlation of the 
data with time, may be of importance in evaluating proof of 
increasing efficiency. 

Prediction in time series. — Cases may arise where it seems 
desirable to predict the value of one time series from that of 
another series. This is most likely to occur when one series is 
reported more promptly than the other, and an estimate of the 
second is required. Assuming that the series in question 
exhibit fairly constant trends, it would be permissible to extra- 
polate both trends a single unit to the current date. On the 
basis of the deviation of the reported series (x), the deviation (y) 
from the other trend could then be estimated from the usual 
regression equation derived from the correlation of the cycles, 
although in this case, since each set of deviations is practically 
centered, the regression equation will take the form 

t OT y' = bx 

where x is the current deviation from trend of the series reported, 
y is the estimated deviation, and b, as usual, is Zxy/Zx^, cal- 
culated from deviations from the respective trends. The y' 
thus estimated may be added algebraically to the extrapolated 
trend item to obtain the required estimate, ox 1 y' may be 
multiplied by T if the percentage form has been employed. 
The reliability of such an estimate, of course, is difficult to 
det^Hine, since it depends not only on the degree of correlation 
ancfiihe probability of the correlation’s holding constant over a 
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period of time, but also upon the probability that the trend will 
remain consistent. Whether such an estimated figure is to be 
used or not is largely a matter of judgment and experience 
rather than of a calculated measure of reliability. 

The use of partial correlation. — In measuring the degree of 
cyclic correlation, it is sometimes convenient to make use of 
partial correlation as a means of eliminating the trends. This 
procedure is illustrated in Example 18-2, where assumed index 
numbers of production and prices are compared. The produc- 
tion trend is distinctly upward, while the price trend is down- 
ward. The objective is to measure the correlation of cyclic 
change in the two series. 

The problem might, of course, be approached by the method 
presented in Example 18-1. That is, trends might be fitted to 
each series, and the Xo deviations (Xo — To) correlated with the 
Xi deviations (Xi — Ti). The same measure of correlation, 
however, may be obtained more directly by means of a partial 
correlation in which Xi is the index of production, X 2 is a 
straight-line trend written in any convenient form as 1, 2, 3, . . . 
N, and Xq is the price series. The calculation of the centered 
squares and cross products (Np) is shown in the example, 
together with the computation of the multiple regression equa- 
tion and the measures of multiple and partial correlation. As a 
check on the work, predictions of each X are obtained on the 
basis of the regression equation. Data and trends are illustrated 
in Fig. 18-1. 

As a further check, the coefficient roi .2 may be obtained by 
the difference method of Example 18'1. It will be found that 
the required trends are 

Ti: 16, 19, 23, 27, 31, 35, 39, 43, 47, 51 
To: 40, 38, 36, 34, 32, 30, 28, 26, 24, 22 

and the deviations from trend are 

di or x: 2, —4, —1, 0, 2, 3, 1, —1, —2, 0 
doory: 2, -4, -5, 4, 3, 3, 1, -1, -3, 0 

The squares and cross products are 

Sa:® = 40; Sy® = 90; Sxj/ = 48 
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Example 18-2 

CORRELATION OF CYCLES BY PARTIAL CORRELATION 


Data : Assumed figures of production (Xi, thousands of tons) and price (Xoi 
dollars per ton) for a certain industry, 1931-1940. 


Year 

Xi 

Xi 

X, 

Z 

xi 

d 

1931 

17 

1 

42 


42.4 

-0.4 

1932 

15 

2 

34 

51 

33.2 

0.8 

1933 

22 

3 

31 

56 

34.8 

-3.8 

1934 

27 

4 

38 



4.0 

1935 

33 

5 

35 

73 

34.4 

0.6 

1936 

38 

6 

33 

77 

33.6 

-0.6 

1937 

40 

7 

29 

76 

29.2 

-0.2 

1938 

42 

8 

25 

75 

24.8 

0.2 

1939 

45 

9 

21 

75 

21.6 

-0.6 

1940 

51 

10 

22 

83 


0.0 

s 

330 

55 

310 

695 

310.0 0.0 

Sd* = 32.4 


P 1 12,250 2,145 9,618 

2 385 1,540 

0 10,030 49,271 check 


Np 1 13,600 3,300 -6,120 

2 825 -1,650 

0 4,200 9,685 check 


!r-28.8 + 1.2Xi-6.8X* 

Ro.i 2 ~ 0.9607 
roi = 0.8098 

— ^X\X 2 ) “ 2x2X0 ) 

^ [(-825 X 6,120) + (1,650 X 3,300)P 

“ [(13,600 X 825) - 3,300*)] [(825 X 4,200) - 1,650*)] 

W??; 0.64 

330,000 X 742,500 

foi.a 0.80 
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Hence the coefficient measuring the correlation of the cycles is 



48 

V 40 X 90 


0.80 


which is necessarily the same as that obtained by the partial 
correlation just computed. 



Fia. 18*1. — Trends of Production and Prices. Data: Assumed production and 
price of output of a certain industry, 1931-1940 (see Example 18 -2). 


Prediction by multiple correlation. — The method of predic- 
ting a new Xq item from an Xi reported item has already been 
described. However, where difference deviations {d = Y — T) 
are satisfactory, prediction may more conveniently be made by 
the use of a multiple regression equation made up from the 
same centered squares and cross products (Np) that have been 
calculated in the measurement of the partial correlation coeffi- 
cient. When this equation has been obtained, the values of 
Xi and X 2 may be substituted to obtain an estimate of Xq. 
To illustrate, in Example 18*2 let us assume that in 1941 a 
figure of 67 is reported for Xi, and an estimate of Xo is required. 
If it may be assumed that the established trends are still in 
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force, the required estimate may readily be obtained by sub- 
stituting Xi = 57 and X 2 = 11 in the regression equation thus: 

T = 28.8 + (1.2 X 67) - (6.8 X 11) = 22.4 

While such predictions obviously could not be relied upon 
except where the extrapolation is small and the situation is 
undisturbed, nevertheless the method has its uses. As a rule, 
however, it would be desirable to recompute the regression equa- 
tion for each prediction so as to minimize the degree of extra- 
polation. 

Allowance for lag. — When two time series in either their 
original form or expressed as cycles are to be correlated, a com- 
parison will often show that the cycle of one series leads while 
the other lags. For example, the cycle of stock prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange formerly preceded the cycle of indus- 
trial production by about 6 months. In such a case, the cor- 
relation may be worked out in the usual manner, except that 
the X and Y series should be so placed that the cycles rather 
than the months concur. To illustrate, the stock-market figure 
for December, 1907, taken as X might be paired with the indus- 
trial production figure for June, 1908, taken as Y, and so on for 
succeeding items. The degree of lag may be estimated by 
plotting the cycles to the same scale on transparent paper, 
superposing one on the other, and noting the amount of lag 
when the cycles appear most closely to coincide^. A more exact 
procedure requires calculating the correlation at the estimated 
lag and also at several points chosen with a shorter and longer 
lag. The point at which the correlation is highest will deter- 
mine the lag to the nearest time unit employed. 

A distributed lag. — Professor Irving Fisher has shown that 
the effect of a lag may not be carried forward with any exact 
time interval, but may tend to be distributed. For example, 
suppose it to be assumed that business activity as reflected in 
bank debits stimulates consumption 6 months later. Under 
these conditions it would not be expected that the full influence 
would be felt exactly 6 months later, but rather that it would 
spread like a wave over several months. That is, on the aver- 
age its influence might be felt at the stated interval, but it 
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would also affect earlier and later months to some extent. In 
other words, the lag effect, or perhaps merely the lag relation, 
would be distributed. 

At first Professor Fisher assumed that the wavelike distrib- 
uted lag would take the form of a positively skewed distribution 
with the “tail” of the distribution extending with diminishing 
force over many succeeding months. But such a lag is difficult 
to compute. Also, in practice it was found that often, partic- 
ularly where the lag was short, a wave with its mode in the next 
month, and its influence waning in succeeding months, repre- 
sented a satisfactory approximation. That is, the total influ- 
ence of the leading (i.e., preceding) series, if distributed over the 
succeeding 3 months in the lagging series, is assumed to affect 
these months in the ratio 3, 2, and 1. Or a 6-month distributed 
lag would be assumed to distribute its influence in the ratio 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 over the succeeding 6 months. 

The computation of such a lag — or rather the projecting 
forward of the leading series to neutralize the lag — is relatively 
easy. The procedure is based on the principle that in any 
month the influence of the leading series will be exerted in 
terms of a distribution like that described, but in reverse order. 
For example, in the month of July the influence of a 6-month 
distributed lag would be received in the ratio: 

6 parts from June 
5 parts from May 
4 parts from April 
3 parts from March 
2 parts from February 
1 part from January 

la accordance with the foregoing principles the relative force 
of the lag just described, as registered in July, could be calcu- 
lated as an average of the January-June items weighted succes- 
sively by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Thus, the weighted total is 
(preceding items = Xp] weights = w): 

Month: J F M A M J S 

Xp. 2 1 3 2 4 6 18 

w: 1 2 3 4 5 6 21 

wX„: 2 2 9 8 20 36 77 
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The same computation may then be made for August, thus: 


Month: 

F 

M 

A 

M 

J 

J 

S 

Xp: 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

20 

w: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21 

wXpi 

1 

6 

6 

16 

30 

24 

83 


The weighted averages may be found as 'ZwXp/'Lw, but, as the 
lagged influence is measured only relatively and not absolutely, 
the weighted sums will do just as well. Hence the procedure 
just indicated, in which projected effects are measured as 77 for 
July and 83 for August, could be continued throughout the 
series, and the results could be correlated with the lagging series 
(T), assuming that the average amount of lag is correct. It 
should be noted that the average lag is not 6 months, but only 
2.67 months. 

Short-cut distributed lag. — Like the moving average, the 
distributed lag may be computed by a short-cut method, as 
indicated in Example 18-3. In that example the leading (i.e., 
preceding) series is designated Xp, and the lagging series, Y. 
The allowance for an average 2.67-month distributed lag, as 
described above, is made by first computing a moving sum {M'S) 
of 6, or, in general, n items, the sum being entered opposite 
the seventh item. This moving sum is the same as that com- 
puted for an n-term moving average, except that it is entered 
in the row foUovnng the items added. The next item is the sum 
of the second to the seventh items, inclusive, and it is entered 
in the eighth row. It may obviously be found as 18 — 2 -1- 4 
= 20. Similarly, the next is 20 — 1 H- 1 = 20, etc. 

The first X (i.e., 77) is computed as a weighted average of 
the first 6 items (weights 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6) as previously 
explained, entered in the seventh row. The comiputation of 
the next X (i.e., X+i) may be short-cut, as 

X+i = X - ilf S -h nXp 

The items required for this calculation are contained in the 
seventh row, and the result, X = 83, is entered in the eighth 
row. In the same manner succeeding X’s may be found. The 
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correlation between X and Y {N = 18), July, 1939, to December, 
1940, may then be calculated by one of the methods described 
in earlier chapters. The series are, of course, too short for 
satisfactory correlation of cycles. As has previously been 
explained, reliability must be judged by experience with the 
data correlated, rather than by probability methods. 

Example 18-3 

COMPUTATION OF A DISTRIBUTED LAG 

Data; Simplified monthly cycle series X and Y, the latter lagging about 
3 months (distributed lag over n = 6 months, or average lag of 2.67 months). 


Xp MX X MX+ inXXp) = A’+i Y 


1939 

J 

2 







S 


F 

1 







5 


M 

3 







7 


A 

2 







6 


M 

4 







5 


J 

6 







3 


J 

4 

18 

77 - 

18 + 

6 X 

4 

= 83 

7 


A 

1 

20 

83 - 

20 + 

6 X 

1 

= 69 

9 


S 

1 

20 

69 - 

20 + 

6 X 

1 

= 55 

6 


0 

2 

'18 

55 - 

18 + 

6 X 

2 

= 49 

3 


N 

3 

18 

49 - 

18 + 

6 X 

3 

= 49 

2 


D 

5 

17 

49 - 

17 + 

6 X 

5 

= 62 

3 

1940 

J 

4 

10 

62 


etc. 



4 


F 

3 

16 

70 





5 


M 

2 

18 

72 





7 


A 

3 

19 

66 





5 


M 

2 

20 

65 





6 


J 

5 

19 

57 





3 


J 

3 

19 

68 





6 


A 

4 

18 

67 





5 


S 

3 

19 

73 





7 


0 

2 

20 

72 





6 


N 

1 

19 

64 





4 


D 

2 

18 

51 





3 


Modified form of distributed lag. — The calculation of a dis- 
tributed lag, just described, may be readily adapted to other 
forms of distribution. Suppose, for example, that the forward 
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distribution of each item appeared to be more plausibly repre- 
sented, during succeeding months, by the ratio ‘ 

Month: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Weight; 2, 4, 6, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 Sw = 48 

thus setting the mode in the fourth month and extending the 
range over 11 months. As before, this set of ratios may be 
applied in reverse order to preceding months in order to deter- 
mine the accumulated influence exerted in any given month. 
That is, the total influence projected forward (X) to December 
from prior months of the same year, assuming the data of 
Example 18-3, would be: 

Mo.; JFMAMJ JASON S 
Xp: 2, 1, 3, 2, 4, 6, 4, 1, 1, 2, 3 

w. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8, 6, 4, 2 48 

wXp-. 2, 2, 9, 8, 20, 36, 28, 8, 6, 8, 6 133 

The total (X) for the next month, January, could be obtained 
directly by moving the weights forward a month, or by entering for 
December an 8-term moving total of the January- August items 
(Af2i), and a 4-term moving total of the September-December 
items {M'Zi) and taking the January total as 

^Jan. = -^Dec. " MXr + 

or, in general, 

X 1 = X - MSx + 2M'S3 

= 133 - 23 -f 2 X 11 = 132 

The form may be set up paralleling Example 13 -6, and the 
required items yielding the January total will be in the Decern- 

^ Many other combinations of weights could be made, approximating a logarithmic 
normali for example: 

at Xjy^o. 2, 2y 2y 3, 3, 4, 2, 1, 0 

at Xjan. Oy ly ly ly 2y 2y 2y 3y 3y 4, 2y 1 

Change: -ly Oy Oy -ly Oy Oy -1, 0, -1, +2, -fl, +1 

In such a case the transition from the December total (Xoeo.) to the next month’s 
total (Xjan.) could be made most conveniently by noting the change in the weight. 
These changes may be indicated on the edge of a cardy which is placed opposite the 
requisite Xp items, and the calculation carried on a machine. 
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ber row. Obviously, the MS’s and the calculations may be 
continued to the end of the series. The reliability of correla- 
tions thus calculated cannot, of course, be determined by prob- 
ability methods but must be judged by experience with the 
situations in which they occur. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exebciseb 

1. The following paired sets of data (Xi and Xo) parallel approximately the 
assumed production and price data of Example 18-2, where X 2 is a slope. By 
the methods there indicated, calculate Tq.U) ^o.i 2 > and roi. 2 , and check the last 
item by correlating Xo — To and Xi—Ti. 


(a) (6) (c) ‘ id) (e) 


Xi 

Xo 

Xi 

Xo 

Xi 

Xo 

Xi 

Xo 

Xi 

Xo 

24 

16 

22 

60 

42 

16 

15 

41 

17 

42 

20 

14 

22 

43 

34 

14 

17 

36 

15 

34 

25 

17 

25 

41 

35 

17 

22 

36 

18 

35 

28 

30 

29 

39 

34 

30 

28 

36 

31 

34 

32 

33 

33 

37 

34 

33 

34 

36 

34 

34 

36 

37 

34 

33 

33 

37 

37 

34 

38 

33 

35 

39 

34 

30 

29 

39 

39 

33 

40 

29 

35 

41 

35 

17 

25 

41 

42 

22 

42 

25 

36 

43 

34 

14 

22 

43 

43 

21 

44 

22 

40 

50 

42 

16 

22 

50 

53 

25 

51 

22 


2« The following series Xp are assumed to lead another (lagging) series, not 
given, with which they are to be correlated. Assuming weights of 1, 2, 3 — the 
weighted total projected to the succeeding year — ^find the required totals, by 
use of a projected 3-term moving total; e.g., in (a), 24 + 20 ■+• 25 — 69 is writ- 
ten under MS in the fourth year, etc., and 24 -|- (2 X 20) + (3 X 25) = 139 
is X in that year. Then the next X is 139 — 69 + (3 X 28) « 154, etc. 


( 0 ) 

(6) 

(c) 

X, 

X, 

Xp 

24 

22 

42 

20 

22 

34 

25 

25 

35 

28 

29 

34 

32 

33 

34 

36 

34 

33 

35 

34 

29 

35 

35 

25 

36 

34 

22 

40 

42 

22 
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Answers to Exercises 


1 . 


2 . 



^0.12 


1^0.12 

roi .2 

(a) 

-14.00 + 1 . 20 X 1 + i.eoxt 

0.9884 

0.80 

(6) 

30.00 + 1 . 20 X 1 

- 6 . 40 X 2 

0.9884 

0.80 

(c) 

-40.40 + 1 . 20 X 1 -h 6 . 40 X 2 

0.9884 

0,80 

m 

29.80 + 1 . 20 X 1 

- 6 . 8 OX 2 

0.9607 

0.80 

(e) 

36.13 + 0.63X1 

- 4 . 13 X 2 

0.9803 

0.80 


^ (a) 

(6) 


(c) 


MS(8) 

X 


X 

3/2(8) 

X 

69 

139 

69 

141 

111 

215 

73 

154 

76 

159 

103 

206 

85 

177 

87 

182 

103 

205 

95 

197 

96 

197 

101 

201 

102 

207 

101 

203 

96 

187 

106 

210 

103 

207 

87 

166 

106 

213 

103 

206 

76 

145 


B. Problems 

3. Assuming that the following data represent production (Xi), a slope (X 2 ), 
and prices (Xo), calculate the relationship between the cycles of production and 
prices (roi. 2 ) and a regression equation (T 0 . 12 ). On the assumption that the 
trends of (Xi) and (Xo) still obtain, predict Xo for the year 1926. Check the 
partial correlation by eliminating straight-line trends from Xi and Xo (X — T) 
and correlating the difference cycles. 


Year 

Xi 

X 2 

Xo 

1919 

14 

1 

25 

1920 

16 

2 

19 

1921 

18 

3 

19 

1922 

28 

4 

23 

1923 

31 

5 

20 

1924 

31 

6 

18 

1925 

37 

7 

16 


4. Calculate roi .2 from the following data allowing for a lag of about 3 years 
in the cycle of Xo. Check the projected totals of Xp (parentheses under Xi, 
1932-1938), using weights 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 1 (1926-1931) to obtain the 1932 total 
of 267, and adding items indicated by weights — 1, 0, — 1, 0, — 1, 2, 1 (1926-1932) 
to obtain 311. Further totals are similarly obtained by additions as indicated 
by the latter weights moved forward. Find roi .2 and the multiple regression 
equation. 
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Year 

Xp 

Xi 

X2 

Xo 

Z 

1926 

17 



44 


1927 

15 



45 


1928 

22 



43 


1929 

27 



42 


1930 

33 



34 


1931 

38 



31 


1932 

40 

(267) 

1 

38 

306 

1933 

42 

(311) 

2 

35 

348 

1934 

45 

(363) 

3 

33 

389 

1935 

51 

(387) 

4 

29 

420 

1936 

57 

(421) 

5 

25 

451 

1937 

60 

(462) 

6 

21 

489 

1938 

61 

(605) 

7 

22 

534 

Total 


(2,706) 

28 

203 

2,937 


6. (a) The two independent series, Xi and X2, below, have least-squares 
linear trends (61 = 1 ; 62 = 2), while the dependent series, Xo, has none. Cal- 
culate 

(6) Subtract out the trends from Xi and X2, obtaining xi and X 2 f and recom- 
pute the correlation. 

(c) To the data of (a) add X3, the slope 1, 2, 3, . . . 7, and find R?.i28* 
Explain why this agrees with the obtained in (6). 

(d) Compute regression equations for correlations (6) and (c), and predict 
regression items (T or Xo) in each case. Why do they agree? 


Year 

Xi 

Xz 

iXz) 

a: 

1934 

3 

1 

(1) 

n 

1935 

8 

6 

(2) 

7 

1936 

3 

4 

(3) 

3 

1937 

9 

11 

(4) 

6 

1938 

6 

7 

(5) 

1 

1939 

10 

13 • 

(6) 

5 

1940 

10 

14 

(7) 

4 


6. From the Survey of Current Business obtain data of bank debits and 
department-store sales in the United States for the years 1923-1929, inclusive. 
Assuming that the cycle of bank debits leads that of department-store sales by 
approximately 6 months, allow for a distributed lag of the former, emplo3ring the 
following weights, applied to January, 1923, and successive months*. 


Weights « 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 4, 5, 4. 3, 2, 1 (Jan., »23 . . . Jan., ^24) 
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The weighted total is entered as of February, 1924. The March total is obtained 
by adding to the above total the items indicated by the following weights: 

Weights =-1,0, -1,0, -1, 0, -1, 0, -1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 
(Jan., ’23 . . . Feb., ’24, etc.) 

Successive totals may be obtained by repeated use of the latter set of weights 
moved forward one month. 

Correlate the weighted totals (Xi) thus projected forward, with the adjusted 
indexes for department-store sales (Xo) entering 

X2= 1,2,3, ...AT 

as a second independent series with department-store sales as dependent. Find 
and interpret the coefficient of partial correlation, roi. 2 . 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

In preceding chapters rather extended attention has been 
given to the measurement of covariation and to methods of 
appraising the reliability of various measures of correlation. 
In the present chapter attention turns to what may be described 
as an extension of the correlation technique. That extension 
involves a group of statistical procedures whose purpose is gen- 
erally described as the analysis of variance. These procedures 
have come into accepted usage only recently and in a limited 
range of applications, particularly in agricultural statistics, but 
they have a broad potential usefulness. 

The term analysis of variance implies a study of problems of 
variability, particularly as variability is represented by the 
squared standard deviation, and, in its simplest form, includes 
such problemis as the significance of the difference of means for 
both imcorrelated and correlated data. An introduction to the 
subject, therefore, may very well begin with this particular topic. 

Difference between two means. — Questions regarding the 
significance of the difference of means arise typically when com- 
parisons are made between groups, as in the case of average 
performance for two comparable groups of machine operators, 
salesmen, or other employees, or by the same group under differ- 
ent conditions. Suppose, for example, that the management 
in a large firm sought to compare the relative performance of 
comparable workers in two different factories. Chance vari- 
ability would be likely to cause some difference between average 
performance in one shop and that in the second plant. Question 
would arise, however, whether the actual difference between the 
two was greater than would be likely to occur by chance, in 
other words, whether the two levels of performance were so 
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distinctly different as to preclude the likelihood that their 
divergence was only accidental. If the difference could not be 
explained by chance, measures might properly be taken to 
improve the level of performance in the lagging plant. Ques- 
tions of this sort are most appropriately answered by the pro- 
cedures of analysis of variance. 

Similarity to correlation analysis. — A preliminary approach 
to this question may be made through the familiar procedure of 
correlation, for, as has been indicated, correlation is one form 
of variance analysis. The use of correlation technique for this 
purpose may be illustrated by reference to the highly simplified 
data of Table 19-1. According to the data there presented, the 

TABLE 19-1 

Performance Records of Workers in Two Plants 


Data: Assumed for illustrative purposes. 


Plant I 

Plant 11 

Employee 

Performance in units 
Yi 

Employee 

Performance in units 

F* 

A 

4 

F 

9 

B 

2 

G 

5 

c 

5 

H 

8 

D 

8 

I 

12 

E 

6 

j 

14 


— 

K 

12 

Total 

25 


60 

M 

5 


10 


workers in group 1 have records (Fi) averaging 5, and those in 
group 2 (72) average 10. The question for consideration is 
whether the difference between these means is to be interpreted 
as only chance variability or as representative of significantly 
different levels of performance. 
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The question may be answered by describing the series of 
records in the first plant as each having an X value of 0, while 
those in the second plant each have an X value of 1, thus: 

Employee: ABCDEFGHI JK 

Performance (F) : 4, 2, 5, 8, 6, 9, 5, 8, 12, 14, 12 

Plant (X): 0, 0. 0. 0* 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1 


The X and Y series may then be correlated. Figure 19 • 1 shows 
this arrangement and the regression line, which passes through 
the mean of each group. The two X values may, of course, be 
any two selected figures, hence the use of 0 and 1 for convenience 



Fig. 19‘1. — Significance of the Difference between Two Means Evaluated by 
Correlation. Data from Table 19-1. 


in calculation. On the basis of this X scale, it is readily cal 
culated that 


2a;y ^ 13.6364 

Vsx^Sj/* V 2.7273 X 142.1818 


0.6926 


Reference to charts A- 3 and A -4, pages 559 and 560, indicates 
that this coefficient is significant, though not highly so (when 
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N = 11, the 5 per cent level is 0.60 and the 1 per cent level is 
0.74). 

The interpretation is obvious, as a simple comparison will 
show. It will be recalled that a significant correlation of 
r = 0.683 was found in the covariation of efficiency, as measured 
by sales, with scores made in a psychological test (cf. Example 
14-1, page 327). This indicated that the salesmen who had 
made high scores proved to be distinctly more efficient than those 
who had made low scores. If that comparison had been based 
on psychological tests evaluated merely as high (X — 1) or low 
(X = 0) — thus classifying the salesmen into two contrasting 
groups — the case at hand would have been a close parallel. 
The interpretation clearly is that the workmen in plant II are 
distinctly better than those in plant I, after suitable allowance 
for performance variabilities is made. 

In the analysis of variance, however, significance is generally 
measured by F, which in this case (linear regression) may be 
computed as 


F-^(N-2) 


0.4796 

0.6204 


(11 - 2) = 8.29 


F measures distinctive dissimilarity, and by reference to the 
table of F, page 586 (col. 1, row 9), 5 per cent and 1 per cent 
levels of significance may be found. In this case, the least 
significant (5 per cent) F value is 5.12, and the least highly 
significant (1 per cent) F value is 10.56. The value of F found 
in this example, therefore, is significant but not highly sig- 
nificant. Detailed explanation of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in using the table of F will be given later in this 
chapter. 

Though this correlation process is somewhat cumbersome 
and is not easily adaptable to more complex problems, it serves 
the purpose of presenting the elementary principle of analysis 
of variance, which involves a comparison of the variability 
between groups (regression) and within groups (alienation). 
The process may be simplified algebraically to the following 
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formula,' where the combined sums of squared centered devia- 
tions (Sj/f and Sj/i) is the correlation term 


F = 



Syf + Sj/i 
N - 2 


N ] 
N1N2. 


= {M 2 - ^ 


JV2d* 

NMN - 2) 


= (10 - 6)* -5- 


20 4- 54 
11-2 


11 ' 
X 6. 


25 

3.0148 


8.29 


Standard error of the difference. — Until recently, it should 
be noted here, this type of problem was generally approached in 
a quite different manner. It has been customary in such prob- 
lems to calculate the so-caUed standard error of the difference 
of two means (<tb), by which is meant the estimated standard 
deviation of the differences between numerous means found by 
repeated drawings of paired samples (see page 170). In prac- 
tice, this standard deviation of the difference was estimated as 

VD =“ + <^M2 

The actual difference, M 2 — Mi, was then compared with this 
ffD, and if it exceeded 3 times (Td, the two parent populations 
were regarded as probably significantly different. Later, the 
ratio was appraised by reference to a table of t, as has been 
explained in Chapter VII, where 

M2 -Mil 

(^D 


^In terms of the correlation of X and Y depicted in Fig. 19*1, this formula 
depends upon the following equivalents> M% -- h; Xyl + 2^ = 

■» b'Lxy; and N 1 N 2 /N' - 2®^, as indicated below. Hence it becomes: 


F 


2d* 


r 2d* 1 1 

- 2 ’ 2 a ;* J 




(N - 2) = 


'With the X scale as 0 and 1, HX 

2** = SA* - 


2 *», 

2<VV 

2<1*/28^* 

. 2X* - and 

(2X)* NNa - Nj 




AT 




Since AT = IVi + N* this reduces to ATiNs/AT, or, if ATi = Afj, to N/4, 2*® is 

unchanged with other unit.«paced values of Xi 
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with N — 2 degrees of freedom, where N is the combined 
number of items in the two samples. 

It may be shown that theoretically this method does not 
coincide with the correlation method just described, or in gen- 
eral with the analysis of variance except when Ni = N 2 , 
although in other cases it serves as a convenient approximation. 
Its inexactness lies in the fact that, broadly speaking, it does 
not utilize the best estimate available of the standard deviation 
of the universe (ffu) from which, on the basis of what is called 
the null hypothesis (see page 171), the two samples are assumed 
to be drawn.* It is for this reason that the older approach has 
recently been superseded by the analysis of variance method. 

Procedure in analysis of variance. — When the problem is 
set up for analysis of variance, it takes a form such as is pre- 
sented in Example 19 • 1. The procedure illustrated is expanded 
beyond the minimum requirements of computation, in order to 
facilitate exposition. It may be described as follows: Under 
each column of data, Yi and Y 2 , are recorded necessary items 
or calculations derived from each column separately, and these 
results are summed in a third column headed “ Sums of rows.” 
The first item recorded is Ne, the second SFc, and the third 
S Y\, the last being obtained by squaring each item of the data 
and adding. The next item is the usual correction term 


‘ When two samples assumed to be drawn from the same universe are available, 
the best estimate of Cu is obtained by the formula 




+ Zyj 

(Ni - 1) + (Nt - 1) 


N -2 


which is an average of the two estimates utilized in the traditional method, weighted 
by the degrees of freedom. Then 


and F (or t^) is 


“ Ni(N - 2) ’ ” Nt(N - 2) 

NiNt(N-2) ~ NjNi(N -2) 


P 


(M2 - MO* + 


N'Zd? 

NiNiiN - 2) 


which is identical with the algebraic simplification of the correlation method 
(cf. page 458), and also equivalent to the analysis-of-variance method, next to be 
described. 
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('ZYe)^/Ne, and the difference between the last two items is 
then recorded as Sy*, meaning the centered squares for each 
column. 


Exampu: 19*1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF 
TWO MEANS, UNCORRELATED DATA 

Data; Assumed productivity in units made Ly comparable machine oper- 
ators in two plants, Yj and (see Table 19*1). 



Yi 

T* 



4 

9 



2 

5 



5 

8 



8 

12 

Sums 


6 

14 

of 



12 

rows 

Nc 

5 

6 

11 

SYc 

25 

60 

85 85*-!- 11 = 656.818 = C 

2Y* 

145 

654 

799 - 656.818 = 142.182 - 2y* 

(SY.)VAr„ 

125 

600 

725 - 656.818 = 68.182 = 2«* 


20 

54 

74 = 2d* 


Mean Squabbs 


Whole table: ^f/(N - 1) = 142.182 *4- 10 - 14.218 

Between columns: StV(w — 1) = 68.182 ^ 1 = 68.182 
Within columns: S<P/(JV — m) = 74.000 -J- 9 = 8.222 

F = 68.182 -5- 8.222 = §.29 (table: 5.12; 10.66) 


Check, by revised traditional method: 

, Sy? -1- N 20 -1- 54 11 

AT - 2 ' NiNt 9 5X6“ 

F = (Mt- Ml)* -Krl, = (10 - 5)* -4- 3.0148 


3.0148 
- 8.29 


Up to this point the procedure might suggest that the objec- 
tive was merely to obtain the mean and standard deviation of 
the two columns of data separately, as in the traditional method, 
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inasmuch as the mean would be the second item divided by the 
first and the standard deviation would be the square root of the 
last item divided by N. The real purpose, however, is some- 
what different. It will be noted that a correction term for the 
table as a whole is obtained as C = 85^/11 = 656.818. This 
correction term is subtracted from the aggregate S and it is 
also subtracted from the sum of the correction terms in the 
individual columns, which is necessarily greater than the cor- 
rection term of the whole table. As a result of these two sub- 
tractions, the following items are obtained: 

2j/2 = 142.182 

S<2 = 68.182 


It is these items, as well as the method of their computation, 
that require explanation. 

If, as has already been suggested, the problem is thought of 
as a simple correlation of Yi and Y 2 combined against X ordi- 
nates 0 and 1, or 1 and 2, respectively, the significance of Sy® 
and S<® may readily be seen. In the first place, Sy® is merely 
the aggregate variability of the data as in any problem of simple 
correlation. Also thq correction terms in columns 1 and 2, 
namely, 125 and 600, respectively, may be thought of as the 
squared trend points {M\ and M|) on the regression line, multi- 
plied by the frequencies on each ordinate. That is, in the first 
group {hY^f/Ni = NiMi, and in the second column {'LY 2 Y/N 2 
— N 2 M\. The sum of these two groups of squares is therefore 
S7^. And ST®, centered, is (since ST = ST) 


Sf® = ST® 


(ST)® 

N 


By reference to the regression line passing through the 
means of the data (Fig. 19-1), it may be seen that Sy® and Sy| 
together make up Sd® of simple correlation, though usually the 
deviations are scattered along the regression line rather than 
grouped on only two ordinates. From the method of calcula- 
tion as well as from the theory of correlation it may be deduced 
that the three sunas of squares should be related, that is, Sy® = 
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+ Stf*. Hence 2(P as obtained from Sy® + Sj/I should 
check with 2j/* — 2<^, or this subtraction alone may be relied 
upon. 

It would now be possible to calculate r as the square root 
of 2f^/2j/®, and the significance of the r thus obtained would 
represent the significance of the difference between the two 
means. But, for purposes of handling more complex analysis 
later, it may be better to introduce the measure of significance 
in a somewhat different form. This form expresses or calculates 
mean squares, from the three sums of squares in question, by 
dividing each by its degrees of freedom. In other words, the 
mean squares regarded as corrected for sampling are calculated. 

Degrees of freedom. — The determination of the degrees of 
freedom, that is, the corrected N for each group of squares, is 
often a difficult problem. In respect to the whole table, how- 
ever, it will readily be seen that the degrees of freedom are 
N — 1, since this is an ordinary problem in standard deviation. 
The degrees of freedom of the third or residual mean square 
may also be deduced from the fact that the deviations in this 
case are from a regression line described by two constants. 
Hence the degrees of freedom are N — m, where m means the 
number of series entering into a correlation ratio, or the number 
of constants in the regression equation, which in this case is 
T = o + hX. In this instance, tWefore, m — 2. 

The degrees of freedom for the remaining mean square may 
be inferred from the fact that in effect the group is the unit, and 
the divisor is therefore 2 — 1 = 1. Or it may be obtained by 
noting the general principle that the same breakdown holds 
for degrees of freedom as for the sums of the squares. In other 
words, just as 2j/* = 2<* -f- 2d^, so also the degrees of freedom 
of 2j/® must equal the sum of the other two degrees of freedom. 
Hence the degrees of freedom for regression between columns 
are (iV — 1) — (iV — m) = m — 1, or in the case at hand, 1. 

In practice it is usually unnecessary to calculate the mean 
square for the whole table, although it is well to record both the 
sums of the squares and the degrees of freedom, since these are 
commonly required in determining or checking one of the other 
Sums of the squares or degrees of freedom. It is necessary, 
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however, to calculate the mean square between columns and 
within columns, as well as the ratio of these two mean squares, 
for this ratio is the value of the statistic F. It will be seen that 
this ratio is merely a comparison of the variance of the groups, 
as represented by the means, with the best estimate of the 
variance of the universe from which, on the basis of the null 
hypothesis, they are assumed to be drawn. That is, 

F = 68.182 -h 8.222 = 8.29 

A reading of the table of F in the first column (m — 1 = 1) and 
for the ninth row (JV — to = 9) shows that the value of F thus 
obtained is between the least significant and least highly signifi- 
cant levels. Hence the conclusion may be drawn that the level 
of performance in the second case ( Y 2 ) is significantly above that 
of the first case (Fi), though not decisively so.‘ The problem 
obviously does not isolate the cause of this difference, but merely 
indicates that a significant difference is present. 

Analysis of several means. — An important advantage of 
analysis of variance as compared with more elementary methods 
of comparing two means is that it may be extended to apply to 
a number of different means, or to nxmierous groups of com- 
parable data which are to be tested for homogeneity. For 
example, suppose that the central management of a corpora- 
tion wishes to inquire into the relative efficiency of a certain 
type of machine operation as carried on in different factories. 
The personnel department prescribes sample tests and tabulates 
the resulting scores by factories. It is assumed that the data 
of Example 19-2 represent such scores in simplified form, that 
is, the scores listed imder Yi are from the first factory, under 
Y 2 from the second factory, and so on. The problem, then, is 
to determine the significance of the differences among several 

‘That P, computed as the ratio of the two mean squares, — 1) 

and 2<i*/(N — m), is the same as F previously computed from r may readily be 
proved by dividing each term of the ratio by and substituting for 

2itP, as follows: 

Si* ^ N — m Sl*/Sy* N — tn 
Sd*/Si/* ^ TO - 1 
Sl*/Sy» N-m r* 

“ (Sy» - Sl*)/S!/* ^w-1 l-r*^m-i 
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means, that is, whether the factories represent distinctly differ- 
ent levels of performance. The objective, of course, would be 
the improvement of the backward factories, if it is determined 
that the differences are somewhat more than the minor variar 
tions which might accidentally occur. 

Example 19-2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
AMONG SEVERAL MEANS, UNCORRELATED DATA 


Data: Assumed productivity in units of comparable machine operators, 
groups Fi, Yi, Yi, and F 4 . 



Yi 

F* 

F, 

F 4 


4 

9 

9 

12 


2 

5 

20 

5 


5 

8 

18 

15 


8 

12 

14 

9 


6 

14 

18 

16 



12 

11 

10 





17 Row Correc- 




1 

totals tions 

Nc 

5 

6 

6 

7 24 

SF. 

25 

60 

90 

84 259 259V24 = 2,795.04 = C 

SF? 

145 

654 

1,446 

1,120 3,365 - 2,795.04 = 569.96 = V 

(SF„)VN. 

125 

600 

1,350 

1,008 3,083 - 2,795.04 = 287.96 = SF 


20 

54 

96 

112 282 = 2d* 


Mean Sqtjabeb 

Whole table: V/(N - 1). = 569.96 + 23 

Between columns: StV(TO — 1) «• 287.96 -f- 3 ■= 95.987 
Within columns: S«P/(W — m) = 282.00 -i- 20 = 14.1 

F - 95.987 -S- 14.1 «= 6.81 (5% = 3.10; 1% = 4.94) 

The problem calls for little comment, inasmuch as the pro- 
cedure is practically the same as in Example 19-1. As before, 
calculations ace made for each factory as if its mean score and 
standard deviation were to be found. The first row below the 
tabulated scores lists the number of items, the second row lists 
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the sum of the items, and the third row the sum of the squares. 
These squares are then corrected both by groups and as an aggre- 
gate. The fourth row gives the individual correction terms, 
and its total (27^), corrected, is the sum of the centered squares 
by groups. That is, is the sum of the centered squares in 
the whole table as they would be if each worker made the aver- 
age score in his factory. The fifth row gives the centered 
squares within each factory, and its sum is obviously 2(P. It 
should be noted that 2d^ = 282 should check as the difference 
of the two row totals directly above. 

The table of mean squares follows the same procedure as in 
Example 19*1. In this case, however, m, the number of col- 
umns or groups of workers, is 4, while N, the total number of 
workers tested, is 24. The mean squares are corrected for 
sampling as before, and the ratio of the variance between col- 
umns to that within columns is F = 6.81. As in Example 19 • 1, 
this ratio is a comparison of the variance of the groups with a 
best estimate of the variance of the universe from which they 
are assumed by the null hypothesis to be drawn. As indicated 
by the degrees of freedom, the table of F is read at column 3, 
row 20, where the least significant and least highly significant 
values are given as 3.10 and 4.94, respectively. Hence, it may 
be concluded that the performance of workers in different 
factories is at significantly different levels. 

An inspection of the procedure in Example 19*2 will show 
that, like Example 19-1, where only two groups were com- 
pared, this also may be described as a problem in determining 
the significance of correlation. But in this case the correlation 
is so complex that the comparison does not greatly clarify the 
explanation. However, the process may be described as involv- 
ing the correlation ratio, or, if the X scale is taken as 0, 1, 2, etc., 
it may be regarded as a curvilinear correlation with a potential 
trend line of the third order passing through the mean of each 
column. The statistic F therefore measures the reliability with 
which the regression line describes the distribution of the data. 
That is, 2y® is the sum of the centered squares in the whole 
table; 2F is the siun of the centered squares of the regression 
values; and 2(? is the sum of the alienation squares (F — T)®. 
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Hence, the three sums of centered squares represent typically 
the entire table, the regression (or groups), and the deviations 
from that regression, respectively. 

However, it is probably more satisfactory to drop the analogy 
to correlation at this point. It is necessary only to note that 
the analysis of variance answers the question whether the groups 
as such differ among themselves more than would be expected 
from the composite variabilities of numerous individual groups. 
A significant value of F indicates that on the basis of chance 
drawings from the same universe such divergences among the 
groups would rarely occur. 

Analysis applied to grouped data. — In Example 19 -3, the 
same type of problem is again presented, the only difference 
being that the data have been grouped. That is, the two sets of 
frequencies, /i and /a, are two ordinary frequency distributions 
with the class marks shown as F. The process of calculation 
is as before except as the arrangement of the data determines 
minor changes. 

Below the tabulated data, the successive rows record the 
same items as before, namely, the number of items in each series, 
Ne, the sums of the items, 2 Ye, and the sums of the squares, 
2 1^. The fourth row lists the correction item for each of the 
two sums of squares (it is 2 F^/iVc), and the fifth row is the sums 
of the centered squares. 

An additional column included with the data makes avail- 
able a new numerical check, namely, the total frequencies at 
each class mark. These frequencies may be used to check the 
first three of the items recorded below them, which are also the 
row sxims. For example, the aggregate N is the sum of both 
the column and the row in which ’it appears. The aggregate 
F’s, 662, is both the sum of 232 + 320 and the sum of the total 
frequencies (by rows) times F. The F® aggregate also checks 
in the same way. 

Next, the aggregate F squares in the third row of the cal- 
culations are reduced by subtracting their correction term, 
(2F)*/N’ 6771.2, where both F and N refer to the whole 

table. The result is the centered squares, representing the 
deviations of all the items from the mean of the whole table. 
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The fourth row sums the two group correction terms and reduces 
the total by the same correction term as before. The result 
may be described as the sum of centered squared deviations 


Example 19-3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF 
TWO MEANS, UNCORRELATED GROUPED DATA 

Data: Assumed productivity in units (Y) made by comparable machine 
operators, groups indicated by frequencies /i and/ 2 . 


Y 

/i 

/2 

Total/ 

10 

3 

1 

4 

11 

7 

3 

10 

12 

6 

5 

11 

13 

3 

8 

11 

14 

1 

7 

8 

15 

0 

1 

1 

Nc 

20 

25 

45 

SYc 

232 

320 

552 

SY? 

2714 

4132 

6846.0 - 6771.2 = 74.8 = 2y» 

(SY.)ViV. 

2691.2 

4096 

6787.2 - 6771.2 = 16.0 = 2t* 


22.8 

36 

58.8 = 2(i* 


Mean Squares 


Whole table: V -s- (W - 1) = 74.8 44 

Between columns: S<* - 5 - (m — 1) = 16.0 - 5 - 1 = 16.0 

Within columns: 2<P -i- (N — m) = 58.8 + 43 = 1.3674 


Check: 


F = 16 -J- 1.3674 = 11.70 (table: 4.06; 7.23) 


Od 


.» Sy* + 2?/2 N ^ 22.8 + 36.0 


45 


N -2 NiNz 43 20 X 25 

(Mi - Mi)^ + ffi = (12.8 - 11.6)* 4 - 0.1231 


0.1231 
= 11.70 


with each individual scored at the average of his group. It 
thus represents the variability of the groups as such, the vari- 
ability within the groups being eliminated. The fifth row lists 
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the centered squares from the group means, aggregating 58.8, 
which may be checked as the difference of the two items immedi- 
ately abo*"e. 

The calculation of the mean squares does not require 
detailed description. The degrees of freedom are calculated as 
explained, and the sum of the second two equals the first. The 
statistic F is calculated as the mean square measuring group 
variability compared with the mean square measuring individual 
variability. As in the preceding problem, the value of F is 
compared with the result found by use of the formula for 
By reference to the table of F it is found that the difference of 
the group means is highly significant. 

Analysis applied to several groups. — As has previously been 
noted, it is one of the advantages of the analysis of variance 
that it may be applied to comparisons among a number of differ- 
ent groups as well as between two groups. In other words, it 
answers the question whether there are significant differences 
among many means as well as between two means. This 
application has many practical uses, as when performance or 
status in various groups or numerous geographic areas is to be 
compared. The process as illustrated in Example 19-4, how- 
ever, so closely parallels that of 19-3 that it does not require 
much additional description. It will be seen that the five rows 
of calculations following the tabulated data are arranged exactly 
as before, and the corrections in the row totals also follow the 
earlier procedure. In the table of mean squares, however, it 
may be observed that the degrees of freedom reflect the increase 
in the number of groups. For the whole table they are iV— 1, 
as before. But among columns, where in effect the group is the 
unit, they are m — 1 = 4 — 1=3. And for the variability 
within columns they are found either as the difference between 
the two preceding degrees of freedom (64 — 3 = 61) or as 
iV - m = 65 - 4 = 61. 

If F is computed as a measure of the relative group variabil- 
ity, as before, a value of 0.64 results. This fractional value 
suggests that group variability is less than might be expected 
by chance. In such a case it is customary to recalculate F as 
the reciprocal of its discovered value (i.e., F = MSd -i- MSt — 
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1.67), in accordance with its definition as the ratio of greater to 
lesser constituent mean square. As such, it is shifted to 
another sampling distribution, the significant limiting values 
of which are read from the table by a direct interchange of 
column and row. For the case at hand, therefore, the least 

Example 19 *4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES 
AMONG SEVERAL MEANS, UNCORRELATED GROUPED DATA 


Data: Assumed productivity in units, coded as Y, made by comparable 
machine operators classified in 4 (m) groups, fi, ft, ft, and ft. 



Mean Squares 

Whole table: V/CN - 1) =75.6-4-64 

Between columns: — 1) =2.3-5- 3 = 0.7667 = MSt 

Within columns: ^df/(N — m) = 73.3 -4- 61 = 1.2016 = MS 4 

Group variabiUty: F = 0.7667 -5- 1.2016 = 0.64 (table: 2.76; 4.13) 

Group similarity: F = 1.2016 -4- 0.7667 = 1.57 (table: 8.6; 26.3) 

significant value (col. 61, row 3) is between 8.58 and 8.63, and 
the discovered measure is distinctly not significant. The two 
measures of F thus obtained indicate (1) that variability among 
the groups is not significantly greater than what might be 
expected by chance and (2) that their similarity or lack of vari- 
ability is also not significant. 
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The interpretation obviously is that the levels of perform- 
ance in the various factories, taken as a whole, do not vary 
significantly. If, however, F = MSd MSt had been highly 
significant, this would have meant that the means were more 
alike than would be expected by chance. Under some such 
circumstances a “doctoring” of the figures might be suspected. 

Analysis of correlated data. — It has been noted that the 
methods just described apply to two sets of data between which 
no correlation is logically to be expected or to several sets which 
are comparable but not correlated. It was also stated that 
adjustments are necessary if such analysis is to be applied to 
two or more correlated series. This problem may be illustrated 
by reference to two series whose items are paired. Such series 
are illustrated in Example 19 >5 where a short-cut equivalent of 
analysis of variance is applied to the records of a certain group 
of machine operators on two different dates. The first set of 
scores (Fi) represents the productivity of the workers before 
taking a course of training, and the second set of scores (F 2 ) 
measures their efficiency after the training. The pairing of the 
items arises from the fact that each row is made up of two 
records for the same workman. The problem obviously is to 
determine whether the training significantly increased efficiency, 
that is, whether the mean of the second group is greater than the 
mean of the first group to a degree not accounted for by mere 
chance variability. Except for the existence of correlation, the 
problem is equivalent to Example 19-1. 

The approach to the problem modifies the analysis of vari- 
ance technique in that the gains (positive or negative) made by 
each workman, presumably as a result of training, are utilized 
in discovering the value of F. In ’fact, F is here merely the 
squared mean gain divided by its own variance, the squared 
standard error of the mean. The logic is clearer, however, if t 
rather than F {t = Vf) is employed. Assuming a null hypoth- 
esis, the difference of the means (Afa — Mi), or, what is the 
same thing, the mean of the individual gains (Mg), is expected 
to be zero. Its sampling variability is the standard error of 
that mean (<rMg). If this standard error were accurately known, 
if it could be measured instead of estimated, the ratio M, + 9^^ 
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could be evaluated in terms of the probability of deviation 
(®/<r) in a normal distribution. But since it is estimated from a 
sample, t should be used, and the critical values of t read from 
the table at row N — where N is the number of gains (not 
scores). The statistic F is, of course, merely the square of t) 
that is, F = M] -¥■ 


Example 19’ 5 

DUAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MEANS, CORRELATED DATA. SHORT- 
CUT METHOD 


Data: Assumed scores made by a group of machine operators (A, B, C, etc.) 
before a course of training (Fi), and after the training (Yz). 


Operator 

Fi 

Yi 

Gain (G) 

G* 

A 

3 

9 

6 

36 

B 

6 

12 

6 

36 

C 

7 

11 

4 

16 

D 

9 

15 

6 

36 

E 

15 

13 

-2 

4 


5)_« 6)W 5)^ 128 

Mi= 8 Afj = 12 M, = 4 C = 80 


5) ^ 

4)9.6 = ffj 
2.4 = <rL 

F = Mj - 5 - altf = 4* - 5 - 2.4 = 6.67 
Degrees of freedom, iV* — 1 = 4 

Note: The above method is an abbreviation of the regular analysis of variance 
method (see Example 19*7), and is algebraically equivalent to the traditional method, 
as follows: 

(Td = = 4 -H - (2 X 0.66 X 2 X 1) = 2.4 

F - (Ms - Ml)* <r?, = 4* 2.4 = 6.67 

It may be noted that the traditional approach to the fore- 
going problem calculates the standard error of the difference of 
the means, thus; 

Op = (Tjfi + oif2 “ 2ri20'AfiOM2 
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which may be shown algebraically to be equivalent ^ to 
From the standpoint of ease of calculation, however, the latter 
method is superior. Nevertheless, the traditional formula serves 
to stress the importance of the degree of correlation. Obvi- 
ously, the significance of the difference of the means depends 
not only on the size of the samples and the lack of variability 
in the items but also on the degree of consistency of the gains as 
measured by r. The calculation of F is merely a device for 
summing up these aspects of the evidence. In the method of 
gains, the lack of correlation (ri 2 ) registers in (tm^- 

Dual variance. — The commonly used analysis of variance 
method, which is applicable to two or more correlated series of 
data, is illustrated in Example 19-6. The data represent 
production records for the same group of workmen at different 
times, as in early and late morning and early and late afternoon. 
The question is whether the results vary significantly. 

The special feature of the method lies in the application of 
the analysis to both columns and rows. Computation begins 
with a measme of the variability by columns, precisely as in 
earlier examples (cf. Example 19-2, page 464), except that the 
first and last rows, N and Sj/^, are omitted. The total squares 
in the table (SY^) are 3,452, which, less the correction term, 
(2Y)^/N — 3,380, is the centered squares of the table (72). 

' The identity of the two methods of finding otd may be proved as follows (taking 
Ni ^ N 2 = Nf and the two series as X and Y): 

A. By traditional method: 


<7x> * Omx "I" "" 2rxy<rii/a.<7’jvfy 



^ NiN - 1) N{N ~ 1) 

Expanded, the second term of the numerator provides the correction tenns for 
the first: 


2 (Sr* - (XY)VN) - (2XXY - 27^X'2Y/N) + - (SX)VAr) 

“ N(N- 1) 

S(» - y)» 

“ N{N - 1) 
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Example 19-6 

DUAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
AMONG SEVERAL MEANS, CORRELATED DATA 

Data: Assumed records made by comparable machine operators (A, B, C, 
etc.) at different times of day. Successive tests are indicated by Fi, F 2 , F 3 , 
and F 4 . 

A. Ordinary method: 


Operators 



9 

D 

27. 

B 

(27.)ViVr 

A 

H 

H 


12 

48 


576 

B 


■9 

■a 

14 

56 


784 

c 

■a 

17 

16 

13 

60 

910 

900 

D 

12 

15 

13 

12 

52 

682 

676 

E 

11 

12 

12 

9 

44 

j 490 

484 

SFc 

60 

70 

70 

60 

260 

3,452 

3,420- 3,380 = 40 = 2^ 

27* 

726 

998 

994 

734 

3,452- 

-3,380 = 

= 72 = 22/« 

(2Yc)VNc 

720 

980 

980 

720 

3,400- 

-3,380 = 

= 20 = 2<* 


B. Abbreviated method: 


Operators 

7i 

7* 

73 

74 

27. 


Whole table : 

A 

11 

12 

13^ 

12 

48 

2,304 

27^=3,452 

B 

12 

14 

16 

14 

56 

3,136 

C =3,380 

C 

14 

17 

16 

13 

60 

3,600 

2y* = 72 

D 

12 

15 

13 

12 

52 

2,704 


E 

11 

12 

12 

9 

44 

1,936 


27. 

60 

70 

70 

60 

260 

13,680- 

^-4 = 3,420; less 3,380 

=40= 2^ 

(27e)i* 

3,600 

4,900 

4,900 

3,600 

17,000- 

4- 5 = 3,400 ; less 3,380 = 20 = 2^; 


Mean Squares 

Whole table: l^yViN - 1) = 72 -M9 

Between columns: 2^c/(mc — 1) = 20 3 = 6.67 

Between rows: ^^/(nir — 1) = 40 4 = 10.00 

Residuals: 12-5-12= 1,00 

By columns: Fc.r = 6.67 -5- 1 = 6.67 (table: 3.49; 5.95) 
By rows: Fr.c = 10 -M = 10 (table: 3.26; 5.41) 
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This calculation is independent of the arrangement of the data 
in columns and rows. The sum of the correction terms of the 
individual columns is 3,400, which, similarly corrected, is the 
total of squares between columns (Sf® = 20). The variability 
within groups (2pi, S^, etc.) is not found because the sum of 
residual squares (Sd®) of dual variance is modified by the vari- 
ability of both the groups and the rows (the individual work- 
men), next to be measured.* 

The variability by rows is found by the method just applied 
to colunms. The first two totals, summing SF, and SF^, 
should obviously check with the first two totals derived from 
the columns, summing 2Fc and 2F®. The centered squares 
between rows is then obtained by correcting the aggregate row 
correction terms. These squares, 2<® = 40, measure the vari- 
ability of the workers, each measured by the average of his tests. 

In section B, still further abbreviation is illustrated. The 
squares of the whole table are taken care of separately at the 
right. The aggregate individual correction term by columns, 
2r^ =* 2(2Fe)®/JVe, is found by first summing the squares of 
the column totals 2(2 F«)®, and then dividing this sum by the 
common divisor, Nc, thus reducing the number of computations. 
The row corrections are similarly treated. Otherwise, the 
method is the same as before. 

In calculating F, mean squares for the table, for the varia- 
bility of columns and of rows, and for residual variability, are 
obtained. The first three measures have already been described ; 
the fourth is merely the part of the total variability of the table 
unaccounted for by column and row variability, that is 2d® = 
22/® — 2<J — 2<®. The degrees of freedom correspond to those 
of simple variance; for the table, N — 1; for the columns. 
We — 1 (the number of columns less 1); for the rows, w, — 1 
(the number of rows less 1) ; and for the residual the balance not 

^ It is important to note that dual residual variability (Zd^) will not be the sum 
of the residual variabilities which might have been obtained by columns and rows. 
The reason for this discrepancy is that the column and row variabilities interact to 
explain the actual variability of the table. A case might theoretically arise where 
dual variability gives no residual variation, but where the variability by columns 
and rows taken separately might be very considerable. This will become more 
evident as the nature of regresdon in dual analysis of variance is described. 
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required for columns and rows, that is, (iV — 1) — (m* — 1) 
— [vnr — 1) = N — nic — lUr + 1. The number of residual 
degrees of freedom may be checked as (wc — l)(m, — 1). , The 
value of F representing variability by columns — that is, the 
variability of mean efficiency at different times — is found as the 
ratio of the mean square by columns to the residual mean square 
(Fe.r = MStc -i- MSd). The critical values are read from the 
the table, as before, by reference to the degrees of freedom 
involved (cob 3, row 12: 3.49; 5.95). The significance of the 
variability of the workers (F,.*) may be similarly tested. 

The symbol Fe.r suggests an analogy to partial correlation, 
and in fact such an analogy is justified. In effect, dual variance 
between columns is computed after variability between rows 
has been eliminated. This is shown by the fact that, if the 
latter variability is eliminated by reducing each row to the 
average row, Sf, is reduced to zero, and is diminished by 
the same amount.' 

Similarity to correlation. — It may be worth while, as a means 
of explaining the nature of dual analysis of variance, to regard 
it tentatively as a form of correlation. Considered as a whole, 
without elimination of row or column variability, dual variance 
is a comparison of the data with a regression pattern (T or Y') 
described as r = M, + M,-M, 

which means tha-t for any given item (F) the regression item 
( Y') is the sum of the mean of the column and the mean of the 
row in which the item is located, less the mean of the table. 
Or, if the data are centered (measured as deviations from their 
mean), the regression item of any y is merely the sum of its 
column and row means, that is, 

T - My = {Me - My) + {Mr - My) 

may easily be verified that, if Example 19*5 is solved by the method of 
Example 19-6, jJpS - 140; 2d =40; 2d = 76; 2(i* - 24 

And if row variability is eliminated from the data, the columns Yi and F 2 , and the 
sums of squares, become (each paired sum, 20; each difference, Q) 

7, 7, 8, 7,11 
Yi - 13, 13, 12, 13, 9 
2v* - 64; 2d = 40; 2d - 0; 2<? = 24 
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The regression values of Example 19-6, and the departures 
of the data from regression (alienation, d = Y — Y'), are listed 
in Example 19*7. For purposes of comparison the aggregate 


Example 19-7 

REGRESSION (V' = Me + Mr - My ) AND ALIENATION (d = 7 - F) 
IN DUAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND CORRELATION 

MEASURES 

Data: See Example IQ* 6. 


Data (Y) 


Regression {¥') Alienation (Y — Y') 


Yi 

72 

Ya 

74 Y [ 

72 

7,' 

74' di 

di 

da 

di 

11 

12 

13 

12 

11 

13 

13 

11 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

12 

14 

16 

14 

13 

15 

15 

13 

-1 

-1 

1 

1 

14 

17 

16 

13 

14 

16 

16 

14 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

12 

15 

13 

12 

12 

14 

14 

12 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

11 

12 

12 

9 

10 

12 

12 

10 

1 

0 

0 

-1 


SY=260; 27*= 3,452 SY'=260; 2(7')*= 3,440 2cP = 12 

(2Y)VN - 3,380 (2Y)VN = 3,380 

2^* = 72 2(i^')* = 60 


* = 2 ^* ^ m 

72 


0.8333; F 


p* ^ 0.8333 12 

1 - p* ^ m - 1 0.1667 ^ 7 


8.67 


DF = (me + m, — 2) and {trie — l)(m, — 1) = 7 and 12. 


n^e.r 


2d 


20 


F = 


22/* - 2d 72-40 
X {Nc - 1) = 


= 0.625; 


1-V 


0.625 

0.375 


X 4 = 6.67 


Table: 2.92; 4.65 


DF »■ (me — 1) and (me — l)(mr — 1) = 3 and 12. Table: 3.49; 5.95 


correlation ratio and limited ri on which is based are also 
stated. 

Analysis of seasonality. — ^Analysis of variance is a flexible 
tool, adaptable to a large variety of situations. In business 
statistics, however, it has not been widely used except in the 
types of problems already described and in measuring the signifi- 
cance of such patterns as those of seasonality. 
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A crude approach to a measurement of seasonality may be 
made by applying dual analysis of variance to data thought to 
exhibit a seasonal pattern and set up with months or quarters 
as columns, and years as rows, or vice versa. As an illustration 
it might be assumed that data of Example 19-6 represent 
quarterly production data for the years 1934-1938, each row 
representing a year. The first column then represents the first 
quarters (January-March), the second column the second 
quarters (April-June), etc. The significance of column vari- 
ability as represented by Fe.r may therefore serve to indicate 
whether or not there is a significant seasonal pattern. A pro- 
nounced straight-line trend, however, will be reflected in the 
column variability and may greatly exaggerate Fe.r, while cyclic 
variability may unduly diminish it. A straight-line trend 
might be removed, but more convenient methods are available. 

It has been customary to apply the analysis of variance to 
the seasonal relatives (data divided by annual moving average) 
rather than to the crude data as suggested above. This pro- 
cedure tends to eliminate both trend and cyclic variability. If, 
again, the data of Example 19-6 are assumed to represent sea- 
sonal relatives set up with fiscal years in the rows {SR begins 
and ends at the middle of the original calendar year), it is evident 
that significant column variability is the measure of seasonal 
pattern. It has been objected that this method is mathe- 
matically inexact because it fails to take into account the loss of 
squares and degrees of freedom involved in the removal of the 
moving average, and also because the ratios thus obtained will 
not be normally distributed and that spurious correlation may 
be involved.^ On the other hand, it is argued that the seasonal 
relatives are indirect measures of the “seasonal thrust” and 

^ The term “spurious correlation” means a degree of covariation that is attribut- 
able to the method of securing or manipulating the data rather than ^o any inter- 
relationship. It frequently reflects the results of multiplying or dividing each pair 
or series of correlative items by a specific factor. A general factor, the same for all 
items, would, of course, here be ineffective. No matter how lacking in correlation 
the original items may be, the specific factors thus applied may produce significant 
correlation. However, the factor \/MA which appears in the seasonal relatives is 
not constant for correlative months, as the Januaries. It is a measure of what the 
time series would have been if seasonal forces had not driven it temporarily from 
its course. 
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thus may be regarded as original data. Their distribution also 
is said to approximate a skewed normal as closely as other data 
to which analysis of variance is commonly applied. Experience 
shows that the method in question does in fact register through 
F the uniformity of the seasonal pattern. Even if the limiting 
probabilities are not exactly as stated in the table, others could 
be set up on the basis of experience. 

The ranking method. — Fortunately a method adaptable to 
seasonality, and largely free from the technical difficulties en- 
countered in the method just described, is available. This is 
the so-called chi-square ranking test. It is a method of dual 
analysis which eliminates year-to-year variability by the simple 
expedient of substituting ranks for seasonal relatives within 
each year. It has already been mentioned (see page 299). It 
should be noted, however, that the method is generally appli- 
cable to problems where departure from normality is an obstacle. 

The chi-square ranking test is illustrated in Example 19*8. 
The items on which the rankings are based are the seasonal 
relatives of the strike data indicated. For example, the first 
column of the seasonal relatives, for the fiscal year July, 1927, 
to June, 1928, together with their rankings, is as follows: 

Mo.: July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 

8B\ 93.4 93.7 99.4 89.4 51.2 61.8 89.3 91.1 81.6 139.6 159.2 86.3 

Bank: 8 9 10 6 1 2 5 7 3 11 12 4 

Other years are ranked in the same way. Ties may generally 
be resolved by carrying moving averages and seasonal relatives 
to more decimal places, or, if this is not convenient, they may 
be ranked in the order in which they occur and the ranks aver- 
aged. Thus if the first SR listed above had been 93.7 the first 
two ranks would be 8.6 each instead of 8 and 9. Obviously the 
totals of ranks for each year (in Example 19 • 8, columns are set 
up as years) are identical, that is. Si? = R{R -1- l)/2 = 
12 X 13/2 = 78. Hence year-to-year variability — ^in this case 
column variability — is eliminated. 

The totals of the ranks for each month are then noted. They 
may be labeled X. It is evident that X variability reflects sea- 
sonality, which is merely a tendency toward uniformity in the 
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Example 19*8 

SIGNIFICANCE OF SEASONALITY MEASURED BY CHI SQUARE 
APPLIED TO RANKING OF SEASONAL RELATIVES (7 MA) 
WITHIN EACH FISCAL YEAR 

Ranks from smallest (1) to largest (12). X = sum of rankings for each 
month. 

Data: Number of strikes beginning each month, January, 1927 through 
December, 1936 (cf. Seasonality in Strikes,'' by Dale Yoder, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association^ December, 1938, pages 687-693. 


Rank of month in 12-month period ending July 1 


Month 

'28 

'29 

'30 

Q 

'32 

'33 

’34 

’35 

'36 

X 


July 

8 

9 

8 


6 

8 

11 


9 

76 

5,776 

Aug. 

9 

8 

9 


8 

12 

12 


12 

89 

7,921 

Sept. 


5 

12 

9 


11 

10 


4 

75 

5,625 

Oct. 

6 


6 



4 

5 

11 


60 

3,600 

Nov. 

1 

2 

5 



2 

2 

2 

D 

20 

400 

Dec. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

100 

Jan. 

5 

4 

2 

6 

11 

7 

3 

3 


46 

2,116 

Feb. 

7 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 


35 

1,225 

Mar. 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

49 

2,401 

Apr. 

11 

12 

11 



n 

8 

9 

6 

82 

6,724 

May 

12 

11 

7 

12 

12 

wm 

9 

n 

11 

91 

8,281 

June 

4 

7 

10 

8 

7 

1 ^ 1 

IQI 

mm 

mm 

69 

4,761 


702 48,930 

(SY)VAr* = 41,067 


2 ^ 62a;2 


6 X 7,863 
702 


S** = 7,863 


= 67.21 


Table, n = 11: 1% probability, x* = 25. 

Seasonality may also be measured by correlation (x* maximum x^) : 

If p = the number of ranks (months) and n, = the number of sets of ranks 
(years) 




X? 


w,(p - 1) 


67.21 
9(12 - 1) 


= 0.6789 


nr = 


V'O.6789 = 0.8240 
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raiiking of seasonal relatives in each year. But, partly because 
ranks do not form a normal distribution, it is found more con- 
venient to measure the significance of its variability by means 
of chi square rather than F. For a normal distribution the 
chi-square measure of variability of X from its mean would 
reduce to N'Sx^/'ZX. But, because of the nature of the X series, 
it becomes: 

2 esx* 

which would agree with the ordinary chi square only if JV = 6, 
that is, if 6 seasonal intervals were employed (January-Feb- 
ruary; March-April; etc.). 

The computation of chi square in Example 19-8 needs no 
explanation. With adequate data (at least a 4 X 5 table) it 
may be interpreted conventionally in terms of a chi-square 
table by reading the 5 and 1 per cent probabilities forn = iV — 
1. In the case at hand these probabilities require approxi- 
mately 20 and 25. They are the limiting values applicable to 
all problems of monthly seasonality, if the usual probability 
standards are to be applied. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. Assuming each of the following exercises to represent two series of test 
scores of comparable workmen, determine whether the means of the series are 
significantly different. 


(a) 

(.b) 

(C) 

id) 

(e) 

if) 

Fi Yi 

Fi Yi 

Yi Y2 

Fi Yi 

Yi Yt 

Yi Yi 

1 14 


2 10 

1 2 

1 2 

1 7 

3 18 

^99 

6 12 

3 4 

3 8 

3 8 

18 

12 

12 

4 

10 

8 

30 

18 ' 

18 

10 

11 

10 





14 

11 






16 


ia) 

ih) 

if) 

(i) 

ik) 

(0 

Yi Yi 

Yi Yi 

Yi Yi 

Yi Yi 

Db 

Yi Yi 

1 11 

1 8 

1 6 

1 9 

1 15 

1 18 

3 15 

3 12 

6 10 

6 13 

5 19 

5 22 

15 

12 

10 

13 

19 

22 

27 

24 

22 

25 

31 

34 
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2 . For the following sete of uncorrelated data, determine the significance of 
the difference between the means. 


(c) 

(b) 

w 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

1 9 

2 4 

2 6 

2 9 

2 1 

2 5 

9 10 

6 8 

3 8 

3 10 

3 6 

2 7 

11 

10 

5 9 

3 10 

6 6 

7 10 


12 

6 9 

4 14 

9 12 

8 16 



10 

15 

15 

10 20 



12 

20 

20 

13 20 


(9) 

(h) 

1 3 

3 1 

5 9 

5 3 

8 13 

5 

10 13 

8 

11 15 

10 

13 19 

10 


16 


20 


8. For the following sets of uncorrelated data, determine the significance of 
the variability of the means. 
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4 . From factories A, B, C, etc., samples of scores made by a certain class of 
machine operators were obtained, as indicated below. Do the scores for the 
individual factories show a significant variability? 
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6. Analyze the following sets of uncorrelated data to determine the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the means by single variance^ 


(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

(rf) 

(e) 

Yi Yi 

Yi 

m 

D 

Yi 

B 

Yi 

Yt 

Yi 

1 5 

■■ 


2 

3 


m 

3 

4 

3 6 

IB 


6 

8 


mm 

14 

18 

6 7 



4 

9 



3 

7 




3 

9 



11 

16 




5 

11 

mi 


9 

15 






■ 


8 

12 


if) 

to) 

(A) 

ii) 

if) 


Yi 


Yi 

Fi 

Yi 

Yx 

Yi 

Yi 

Yi 

2 

4 

5 

13 

9 

21 

11 

26 

10 

25 

6 

10 

2 

6 

4 

10 

10 

15 

16 

15 

9 

14 

6 

12 

6 

11 

12 

19 

12 

14 

11 

14 

3 

6 

9 

13 

8 

31 

9 

16 

12 

16 

8 

13 

11 

21 

9 

33 

11 

28 

14 

20 

6 

10 ' 

13 

22 

6 

30 

5 

25 





8 

12 

11 

30 

15 

20 





4 

10 

13 

16 

10 

9 


(A) 

(0 

(m) 

in) 

Yx 

Yi 

m 

m 

Yx 

Yi 

Yx 

Yi 

13 

20 

15 

32 

11 

16 

14 

21 

6 

9 

4 

24 

4 

2 

6 

10 . 

8 

10 

5 

28 

6 

7 

10 

11 

11 

12 

7 

30 

9 

24 

12 

13 

13 

20 

15 

32 

11 

27 

14 

21 

14 

21 

16 

38 

12 

28 

20 

22 

13 

11 

6 

30 

11 

21 

12 

12 

2 

9 

4 

26 

0 

3 

8 

10 
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6 . AsBuming the data of Exercise 5 to be correlated, determine the signifi- 
cance of the variability by dual variance (a) by comparison of the means and 
(h) by finding the standard error of the mean of the gains. 


Answers to Exsbgisbs 



F 

Ls.F, 

F 

L8.F. 

(a) 

11.84 

7.71 

(a) 8.22 

7.71 

(6) 

14.04 

7.71 

(h) 6.26 

7.71 

(c) 

0.82 

7.71 

(t) 2.84 

7.71 

W 

1.26 

7.71 

(j 6.06 

7.71 

(e) 

4.27 

6.61 

(k) 11.37 

7.71 

(/) 

10.29 

5.09 

(0 16.47 

7.71 

(a) 

2.65 


(e) 1.77 


(b) 

2.51 


(/) 3.46 


(c) 

16.00 


(ff) 1.96 


(d) 

21.33 


(h) 1.16 


(a) 

0.15 


(h) 6.66 


(b) 

15.09 


(t) 16.28 


(c) 

4.80 


O') 13.10 


(d) 

12.60 


(k) 4.28 


(e) 

4.80 


(0 18.08 


U) 

0.76 


(m) 6.06 


ia) 

1.55 




F » 6.02; 

l.h.8^ - 2.61. 




F 


F 


(o) 

5.40 


6. (o) 27.00 


(6) 

0.16 


(6) 1.11 


(c) 

6.96 


(c) 14.66 


(d) 

3.20 


(d) 6.00 


(e) 

1.96 


(e) 34.28 


U) 

1.96 


(/) 48.00 


(a) 

9.62 


(a) 46.88 


ih) 

10.09 


' (h) 44.26 


(i) 

31.19 


(t) 22.91 


O') 

9.24 


O') 7.44 


(k) 

2.73 


(k) 10.42 


(0 

76.29 


(0 474.92 


(m) 

3.86 


(m) 9.86 


(n) 

1.54 


(n) 9.69 
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B. Problems 

7. In reporting electric power production (millions of kilowatt-hours) for a 
certain state, the Federal Power Commission made a preliminary report (1), a 
corrected report (2), and a final corrected report (3). Did these reports change 
significantly, as indicated by the following data for 1937? 


Alonth 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Jan. 

■■ 


148 

Feb. 


mSm 

145 

Mar. 

171 


172 

Apr. 

172 

174 

174 

May 

174 

174 

176 

June 

178 

178 

178 

July 

165 

164 

164 

Aug. 

153 

153 

153 

Sept. 

135 

134 

134 

Oct. 

142 

142 

142 

Nov. 

137 

137 

138 

Dec. 

138 

138 

139 


8. Time and motion studies were carried on for several months by a manu- 
facturing concern in Seattle, Washington. In one department, where three 
laborers were employed, a record (1) was made previous to the studies, of the 
average hourly output for each worker for a period of one week. A similar 
record (2) was made after the research had been completed and the results had 
been applied. Was there any significant improvement? 


Workers 

(1) 

(2) 

A 

2 

8 

B 

2 

6 

C 

5 

7 


9. A certain corporation had six separate factories scattered through Iowa, 
Illinois, and Minnesota. Efficiency tests were given to workers in each of the 
factories in an attempt to find whether there was any significant difference 
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from one factory to the next. On the basis of the data collected) as shown below, 
determine whether there was any significant variability. (Data simplified.) 


Factory 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

1 

1 





2 

3 

7 

6 



4 

3 

9 

9 

12 

12 

5 

6 

10 

13 

14 

18 

5 

7 

11 

15 

14 

20 

7 


13 

17 

20 

26 


10. The X Motor Sales Company handles the retail agency for three leading 
low-priced automobiles, I, II, and III. Four salesmen, A, B, C, and D, handle 
the entire selling work for the concern. The following data represent the num- 
ber of cars sold in each of three months during 1939. Compute the significance 
of the variability in the popular demands for the cars in each of the three 
months. Would you say that the sales area obviously preferred any one auto- 
mobile to the rest? 



























CHAPTER XX 


ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY 

Reference has been made in numerous connections through- 
out earlier chapters to the chance probabilities inherent in data 
that may be subjected to statistical analysis. Thus, in the 
early discussion of sampling, it was noted that the “probable” 
or “standard” errors of various measures derived from samples 
might be estimated, primarily as a means of appraising the 
reliability of the measures so derived. Again, in the prelimi- 
nary consideration of correlation, attention was directed to the 
possibility of evaluating the coefficient thus obtained by refer- 
ence to the chance probabilities of such correlation, and similar 
means of appraising the more complicated measures of correla- 
tion and of other variance analysis have been considered in 
immediately preceding chapters. Throughout all these appli- 
cations, reference to estimates of chance probabilities implies 
an understanding of the characteristics of various “chance” 
distributions, of distributions, in other words, whose magni- 
tudes and frequencies reflect the probabilities of chance occur- 
rences as defined by the nature of the data. 

Most frequently, though not by any means universally, dis- 
tributions representing these chance probabilities take the gen- 
eral form represented by a symmetrical, bell-shaped curve which 
is described as the “normal curve” or the curve of a “normal 
distribution.” In other cases, notably in the distribution of F, 
the basic distribution with which comparisons are made is 
skewed, because the probabilities inherent in the data are not 
so simple as those reflected in the normal distribution. 

In this chapter, attention is directed to some of the ele- 
mentary characteristics of such chance distributions, including 
both the usual normal distribution and some others, and to 
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methods of estimating probabilities from the known character- 
istics of the variables involved. 

Binomial probabilities and distributions. — As has been said, 
the most frequently used statement of probabilities is that which 
is represented by the Bernoulli or binomial distribution, which 
in its limiting form is the curve of normal probability. This 
distribution describes in its series of frequencies for successive 
magnitudes, the terms of an expanded binomial such as (1 + a)”. 
Thus, for three classes in the distribution, the frequencies would 
appear in the proportions indicated by the coefficients of a in 
the simple expansion 

(1 + a)2 = 10° + 2a^ + la* 

i.e., as 1, 2, 1. The proportionate frequencies for larger numbers 
of classes may be as readily derived from other expansions of 
the same binomial, as, for instance. 

For 3 classes, (1 + o)* = 1 + 2a + a* 

For 4 classes, (1 + o)° = 1 + 3o + 3o* + o° 

For 5 classes, (1 + o)* = 1 + 4a 4- 6a* + 4o® + a* 

For 6 classes, (1 + a)® = 1 + 5o + lOo* + lOo* + 5o* + o® 

etc. 

In these expansions the successive terms, from 1 (that is, o°) 
to the highest powers of a, represent the classes, while the coeffi- 
cients preceding each o represent the frequencies. Thus the 
frequencies in the last expansion are, successively, 1; 5; 10; 
10; 5; 1. If the binomial is written with two letters, a and h, 
and raised to the fourth power as 

(o -t- b)* = a* -f 4a*6 + 6a*6* + 4a6* + b* 

the successive terms contain the descending and ascending 
powers of these letters, but the frequencies are the same as 
before. Typical frequencies for successive powers of the 
binomials, together with other constant characteristics of such 
distributions, are listed in Table 20-1. 

Distributions thus arranged represent in theoretical form the 
typical ratios of frequencies in many ordinary types of distri- 
butions. For example, successive sizes of suits or hats or shoes 
plight be expected to follow some such distribution. Similarly, 
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if cities were classified according to the number of filling stations 
or hot-dog stands or beauty parlors in each of them, some such 
distribution might appear, and a similar result might follow 
classification of members of a class in statistics on the basis of 
their grades in the course or their all-university grade averages. 
Sometimes, notably for instance where classifications are based 

Table 20 •! 

Fbequbncibs-and Related Chabactekistics of the Binomial Distribution 


(Classes with unit intervals assumed) 


Binomial 

and 

power (n) 

Clasees 
(n 4- 1) 

Frequencies 

2/, or 

N ~ 2^ 

Variance 
■* n/4 

(o + 


1:1 


1/4 - 0.26 

(a 4- b)* 


1:2:1 


2/4 - 0.50 

(a -f- b)» 


l:3:8:l 

8 

3/4 - 0.76 

(o -1- b)4 

5 

1:4:6:4:1 

16 

4/4 =1.00 

(a 4- b)» 

6 

1 : 5 : 10 : 10 : 5 : 1 

32 

5/4 - 1.25 

(a 4- b)« 

7 

1 : 6 : 15 : 20 : 15 : 6 : 1 

64 

6/4 » 1.60 

(a 4* b)7 

8 

1 : 7 : 21 : 35 : 35 : 21 : 7 : 1 

128 

7/4 - 1.75 

(a 4- b)8 

9 

1 : 8 : 28 : 66 : 70 : 56 : 28 : 8 : 1 

256 

8/4 - 2.00 

(a 4- b)9 

10 

1 :9: 36 : 84 : 126 : 126 : 84 : 36 : 9 : 1 

512 

9/4 - 2.25 

(a 4- 6)10 

11 

1 : 10 : 45 : 120 : 210 : 262 : 210 : 120 : 46 : 10 : 1 

1024 

10/4 = 2.60 

(a + 6)11 

12 

1 : 11 : 55 : 165 : 330 : 462 : 462 : 330 : 165 : 55 : 11 : 1 

2048 

11/4 * 2.75 


on incomes, distributions are found to be skewed and thus 
reflecting probabilities different from those represented by the 
normal curve. Such distributions, both skewed and sym- 
metrical, may be described in mathematical terms as expres- 
sions of chance probability . A simple example of such varia- 
bility is represented by the results obtained in tossing coins, 
and that illustration may serve to introduce the general prin- 
ciples inherent in such chance variation. 

Simple coin-tossing. — Suppose, for instance, that a single 
coin is “flipped.” It is apparent that the probability of its 
landing head up is 1 out of 2 or Then suppose that 2 coins 
are tossed together in several successive throws, and a record 
is kept of the number of heads turned up at each throw. It is 
obviously possible that any throw may have any one of the 
following three results: no heads; 1 head; 2 heads. The 
betting odds for each of these possibilities may readily be cal- 
culated, but in order to do so, each of the coins should be 
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numbered so that they can be distinguished when they are 


thrown together.^ Then 

the possible 

permuiatio'ns, that 

specific arrangements of the 

two coins in 

any throw, are: 

Permutation 

Com 1 

Coin 2 

1 

Head 

Head 

2 

Head 

TaU 

3 

Tafl 

Head 

4 

Tail 

Tail 


If the specific designations of the coins are ignored, it will be 
noted that the four ‘permutations reduce to three combinations, 
for the second and third become one combination. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that there is 1 chance in 4 of throwing 

0 heads (2 tails), 2 chances in 4 of throwing 1 head (1 tail), and 

1 chance in 4 of throwing 2 heads (0 tails). The probabilities 
for throwing tails may be similarly described. 

As is suggested by this illustration, a general rule with 
respect to the number of probable permutations to be expected 
from successive chances or throws, where each throw involves 
one or more coins, may be stated as follows: 

1. The number of possible permutations Cfrenuencies') for 
each thr ow is finn al to the product of the chance possibilities of 
each coin C2’). nr 2 raiapid t.n thft po wer indicated by the number 
of coins. It follows, as a enroll arv that: 

"^ la. The nrobabilitv that anv specific permutation will appear 
is the reciprocal of the number of possible permutations as iuat 

Thus, for a single coin, the chance possibilities are 2 (head or 
tail), and the probability of 1 head is, for each toss, | while for 

2 coins the permutations are 2 X 2 = 2* = 4, and the prob- 
ability of any specific permutation (say a head for coin 1 and a 
tail for coin 2, or the exact reverse) is Similarly, if 3 coins 


‘K the order of the coins is reversed, four other permutations will result, but 
they will not change the probabilities and therefore may be ignored. 

»Tf. miiiit. rwftngnimd that thcaa princiDlefl hold only for apeetfe nermutationa 
in which th e 2 ewns are carefully distinguighed. Tf thn BtwRifin HaaignafiniM nf t.hn 
emna are disregarded, reference ia to wtthftr th«n 

thft nwhuhnitiftw urift nhyinnaly fthnnyAd. When n coins are tossed, there are 2 ^ 
penuutations, but only n + 1 combinations. In general, the permutations of any two 
independent events are the product of the respective possibilities, e.g., a toss of a 
coin and a die yield 2 X 6 12 permutations, and the chance of throwing both 

e head and a eix are 1 in 12. 
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are tossed, there are possible 2X2X2 = 2® = 8 permuta- 
tions, or a chance of 1 in 8 for each. Or, if 2 dice are thrown, 
there are possible 6 X 6 = 6* = 36 permutations, each of which 
has 1 chance in 36 of appearing. This principle expressing the 
number of permutations as the product of the successive pos- 
sibilities is of basic importance in calculating the frequencies of 
distributions based on chance. 

A second principle of chance involves the addition of prob- 
abilities. This principle may be stated as follows: 

2. If under set conditions the probability of one result 
(permutation or combination) occurring is known, and the 
probability of a second result occurring is also known, then the 
probability that either one or the other will occur is the sum of 
these two probabilities. 

This principle may be readily illustrated in tossing 2 coins, 
by estimating the chances of throwing 2 like coins, i.e., 2 heads 
or 2 tails. The probability of throwing 2 heads at a toss is 
1 in 4, and the probability of throwing 2 tails is likewise 1 in 4. 
Hence the probability of throwing either one or the other, that 
is, 2 coins alike, is j -h J = 5. In throwing 3 coins, the chances 
of throwing 3 heads at any toss is and of throwing either 
3 heads or 3 tails, that.is, 3 like coins, is | + | = J. In throw- 
ing 2 dice the chances of throwing aces are and the chances of 
throwing 2 alike, that is, 1 and 1, 2 and 2, etc., are ^ w + 
H" 

On the basis of these two principles of multiplying and 
adding probabilities, it is possible to develop independently 
the frequencies of the distributions listed in Table 20-1. The 
elementary case of heads (H) and tails (T) in tossing 2 coins, 
(jy + Ty, has already been considered, and it is obvious that 
the probabilities are expressed by the following frequency 
distribution: 


Frequencies 
Heads (chances in 4) 

0 1 

1 2 

2 1 

4 
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The chances involved in throwing 3 coins may be similarly 
expressed. If the coins are numbered, 8 permutations are 
possible, as indicated in Example 20>1. But if the specific 

Example 20*1 

PROBABILITIES IN TOSSING 3 COINS AT A TIME 
(H <“ heads; T = tails) 


Permutations 


Combinations 

Possible throws 


Total in each throw 

Coin number: 1 

2 

3 

H 

T 

1st throw 

H 

H 

H 

3 

0 

2nd throw 

H 

H 

T 

2 

1 

3rd throw 

H 

T 

H 

2 

1 

4th throw 

H 

T 

T 

1 

2 

6th throw 

T 

H 

H 

2 

1 

6th throw 

T 

H 

T 

1 

2 

7th throw 

T 

T 

H 

1 

2 

8th throw 

T 

T 

T 

0 

3 


Summary (exponents indicate number of H ot T): 

(H + T)* = + 3N*r + 3Hr* + T* 

or, in terms of heads only: 

(1 + H)* = 1 + 3H + 3H* + H* 
where 1 means 1 throw of no heads. 

designation of the coins is ignored, the number of combinations 
reduces to 4, and the following distribution results: 

Fbequencibb 
Heads (chances in 8) 

0 1 

1 3 

2 3 

3 J_ 

8 
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In the same way the probabilities in throwing 4 or more 
coins at each throw may be calculated. But it is easier to 
express the results by following a general rule than by analyzing 
the permutations in each case. The general rule in its simplest 
form may be seen by reference to Table 20 • 1 where any given 
frequency may be derived as the sum of the two nearest fre- 
quencies in the preceding line.‘ This rule, however, is not 
convenient in application to multiclass expansions, since it 
requires a Build-up from smaller expansions. The more general 
rule for the independent expansion of a binomial may therefore 
be stated as the frequency distribution (0.5 + 0.5)", where n 
is the number of coins tossed, 2" is the number of permutations 
(frequencies), and n -H 1 is the number of combinations (classes). 
It may be shown that the variance of such a distribution is n/4. 

Algebraic rule for binomial expansions. — The general alge- 
braic rule for expanding a binomial representing a sequence of 
probabilities may be readily stated. In so doing it is conve- 
nient to distinguish the separate elements entering into the 
terms. These elements have been designated a and b, or H 
and T, but further analysis is facilitated if they are called p 
and q. As has been noted, the first letter appears in descending 
powers, beginning with the power of the expansion (n) or the 
number of classes less 1. The second letter appears in ascending 
powers, beginning with the zero power of the letter, which equals 
unity. The frequencies begin with 1, the next is n, and the rest 
maybe obtained by successive fractional multipliers with descend- 
ing numerators and ascending denominators. For example, if 
n = 4, successive frequencies may be found by multiplying 1 
cumulatively by x> f) h h producing frequencies of 1, 4, 
6, 4, and 1. If n = 5, the factors applied cumulatively to the 
first frequency, 1, are y, f, f, and and the frequencies 
therefore are 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, and 1. The process may be visual- 
ized by setting up the elements separately, and then combining 
them into the required terms, as is done in Example 20-2. For 
convenience in later calculations the class marks (m or X) are 

^ The data of this table are frequently referred to as PaacaTs triangle. As stated 
in the table, the top row represents the coefficients of the expansion to the first power, 
the second row the square, etc. 
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taken as the sequence 0, 1, 2 ... n, though their interpretation 
may sometimes suggest a reverse order. In terms of coin 
tossing, p and q without designated values may be interpreted 
as heads and tails, or tails and heads, replacing H and T of 
previous illustrations. 


Example 20*2 

EXPANSION OF THE BINOMIAL (p + q)^ WHERE n = 4 


m 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f and / multiplier 

1 ■ 


1 » i 

1 ^ : 

1 

4 1 

Powers of p 




pi 

po 

Powers of q 






Terms 

P^ 

4 p^q 

Qp^q^ 

4pg® 



Hence 

(p + q)^ = p* + ^P^Q + + 4pg® + q^ 

Any term (designated by m) may be calculated as 


tenn m 


(n — m) ! w I 


where I means the series of factors 1, 2, 3, etc., to the number indicated. For 
example, term number m * 3 is 


n! 

(n — m) I m I 




1 X 2 X 3 X 4 
(1)(1 X 2 X 3) 


Note that 01 implies omission, not a zero factor, while p** and fP each equals 1. 


In order to utilize binomial expansions as representative of 
typical distributions of business data, it is necessary to go one 
step further in interpreting the letters comprising the binomials. 
Suppose, for example, that p is taken to represent the prob- 
ability that for any 1 coin tossed a head will turn up, and q 
that it will not. Then p = 5 == |, and p -f 3 = 1, or certainty 
that either head or tail will turn up. If the expansion is carried 
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out with these values of p and q, following the pattern of 
Example 20-2, the powers of these letters become: 

Powers of p : 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 

Powers of q: 1 1/2 1/4 1/8 1/16 

while the frequencies are as before, namely, 

Frequencies: 1 4 6 4 1 

If these three elements are combined by multiplying them, 
term by term, the resulting probabilities (P) are 

Heads (H): 4 3 2 1 0 

Tails (P): 0 12 3 4 

P: 0.0625 0.2500 0.3750 0.2500 0.0625 

and these are the probabilities (625 in 10,000; 2,500 in 10,000, 
etc.) that each given combination will appear, namely (if p = 
heads and q = tails), all heads; 3 heads, 1 tail; 2 heads, 2 tails; 
1 head 3 tails; and all tails. In this case, therefore, the inter- 
pretation is the same as before. However, the sum of these 
probabilities is now 1, or certainty that some one of these com- 
binations will turn up when 4 coins are tossed together. 

Skewed binomial expansions. — The use of p and q to express 
alternative probabilities, as just explained, makes it possible to 
express probabilities in cases where the chances are something 
other than 1 in 2. Suppose, for example, that 3 dice are thrown 
together, and the probabilities of throwing aces (ones) is in 
question. For 1 die the chance of turning up an ace is and 
the chance of turning up something else is Then for a set of 
3 dice the probabilities are expressed by the binomial: 

Probabilities of aces, 3 dice: (p -f g)" = (| + |-)®. 

If this binomial is expanded according to the rules of Example 
20-2, the probabilities for 1, 2, or 3 aces may be found as: 


No. of Aces: 3 

P: (l/6)» 

q\ 1 

/: 1 


2 10 

( 1 / 6 )* ( 1 / 6 ) 1 

(5/6) (5/6)* (5/6)» 

3 3 1 
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Product of p, q, and / elements for each column: 

P: 1/216 + 15/216 + 75/216 + 125/216 = 216/216 

or: 0.00463 + 0.06945 + 0.34722 + 0.57870 = 1.00000 

Thus there is a probability of only 1 in 216, or 463 in 100,000, 
that all aces will be thrown at any 1 toss of 3 dice. The chances 
for 2 aces or 1 ace are increasingly better, while the chances of 
throwing no aces at a toss are a little better than By suc- 
cessive additions it may be seen that there are 
chances of throwing at least 2 aces, and ^^7 + 
chances of throwing at least 1 ace. 

Illustrations from business. — Such probabilities may some- 
times be applied to business situations. For example, in a cer- 
tain stable business environment, there had been strong com- 
petition in the field of ordinary restaurants, and the annual rate 
of failure of new ventures was 1 in 6. The chance of succeeding 
was therefore 5 in 6. If at a given time 4 new restaurants are 
started, the number not being unusual, the chances of success 
or failure during the ensuing year may be expressed by the 
expansion of 

(p + «)* - (i + i)‘ 

This binomial, expanded according to the form just described. 


gives these results: ^ 
Successes (m): 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Failiu«s: 4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

P: 1/1296 

20/1296 

150/12C6 

500/1296 

625/1296 

or: 0.001- 

0.015 

0.116 

0.386 

0.482 


These probabilities mean that, of. the 4 restaurants in question. 


^ When n is large, say 8 or more, binomials are best expanded by the use of logs 
of p and q, with p and q first written as decimals and multiplied by some convenient 
pow^ of 10 to avoid negative logs. In the final probabilities, the multiplier may 
easily be eliminated by a suitable placing of the decimal. The logs of the expression 
p q modified as indicated may readily be found. The first log term 

will be n times log p. Others may be formed by successive subtractions of the 
<}uantity, Oog P ^og 9)* antilogs may then be taken, multiplied by the 
frequencies, and suitably pointed off. Or the frequencies may also be expressed 
as log s (log fi -» log 1; log /g « log fi + log n - log 1; log /j » log ft + log 
n' i log 2, etc.) and added to the pq logs. 
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the chances for the year are only 1 in 1,000 that none will 
succeed (4 failures), 15 in 1,000 that only 1 will succeed (3 
failures), 116 in 1,000 that 2 will succeed (2 failures), 368 in 
1,000 that 3 will succeed (1 failure), and 482 in 1,000 that all 
will succeed (no failures). Cumulated in reverse order, the 
probabilities also indicate that there are 868 chances in 1,000 
that at least 3 will live through the year, 984 in 1,000 that at 
least 2 will survive, and 999 in 1,000 that at least 1 will survive. 

In many problems involving the use of binomial distribu- 
tions it is desirable to know the mean and variance. These 
may, of course, be found by the usual methods of computation 
as applied to a frequency distribution, but they are much more 
conveniently found by the formulas ^ M = nq and <r* = npq. 
These formulas refer to the m scale 0, 1, 2, ... n, and the fre- 
quencies include the appropriate p and q values. For example, 
in the distribution quoted above, namely, 

m: 0 1 2 3 4 

/: 1 20 150 500 625 

where (p -f 3)“ = (i -f- f)^, the mean is 

M = ng = 4Xf = 3.33 
<r2 = np3 = 4xiXf = 0.55 

These results will be found to agree with those calculated by the 
usual procedure. 

A more important use of the binomial distribution may be 
found in deter mi nin g the relative numbers of sizes of shoes, 
hats, garments, or other articles to be purchased in laying in a 
stock. For many items, of course, the classification of sizes 
has already been reduced to a routine as a result of experience, 
and no special calculation is necessary. But it might happen 
that comparatively little is known regarding the size distribu- 
tion of a new line of merchandise. As an illustration may be 
cited a new line which came in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. Little 
was known of the relative number of each size sold, but for a 


*Mo «■ Af + g — 0.6, approximately. 
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considerable sample of sales, a mean size of 6.2 had been com- 
puted. Assuming a chance distribution, could the relative 
number of sizes suitable for a stock be estimated? 

The frequencies of the skewed binomial distribution, 
(p + 3)*, where the mean is nq, may be calculated by first 
determining 3 as 

q = (M — mo) -i- in = (6.2 — 2) (2 X 4) = 0.4 where mo 

is the smallest size, 2, and M the mean, 6.2. Then p — 1 — 
g = 1 — 0.4 = 0.6, and the required frequencies are 

(p + 3)" = (0.6 -h 0.4)* 

= 0.1296 + 0.3466 + 0.3466 -h 0.1636 + 0.0266 

or, with rounded frequencies, the distribution is 

Size(m): 2 4 6 8 10 

Frequencies: 13 35 34 15 3 

Many problems of this type arise in business data. Often 
the frequencies are calculated according to the so-called normal 
cmve, which will be given consideration in this connection. 


FITTING THE NORMAL CURVE 

Theoretical frequencies may be fitted to data, not only by 
means of binomial distributions as just described, but also by 
means of the normal curve (cf. pages 682-686). When this is 
done, allowance for skewness is a difficult matter, not com- 
monly attempted, and its consideration has here been relegated 
to the Appendix (cf. pages 616-619). But, assuming that the 
data do not involve an important degree of skewness, an approxi- 
mate fitting is described in the following paragraphs, where it is 
applied to a problem similar to one considered in connection 
with binomial distributions. 

To illustrate use of the normal curve as a basis for esti- 
mating probable frequencies, it may be assumed that a retail 
dealer who is introducing a certain brand of shoes finds that the 
first 76 pairs sold are distributed, according to size, as follows: 
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Size Number of Pairs Sold 


m 

6i 

7 

8 
9 


9 ^ 

10 

lOi 


/ 

0 

3 

9 

17 

22 

15 

7 

2 

0 


A chart of this sample distribution indicates that it is fairly 
normal. Its mean is 8.44, and its standard deviation is 0.0829. 
The distribution of sizes of 1,000 pairs to be ordered would be 
based on the proportions of each size included in a normal dis- 
tribution having the same measures (mean and standard devia- 
tion) as the sample. 

Normal ordinates. — From the table of ordinates of the nor- 
mal curve (pages 682-585), the measures of ordinates at each 
class measure may be secured, and the sum of these z values 
may be considered as a hypothetical N, from which the esti- 
mated frequency at each ordinate may be calculated as its indi- 
cated proportion of the total. Since the unit of measurement 
on the abscissa of the normal curve is the standard deviation, it 
is first necessary to express each mid-point as a deviation (x) 
from the mean of the distribution {x = X — Mx), and then to 
describe this deviation as a ratio of the standard deviation. 
Ordinates are designated, in the table, by this ratio, x -r ax. 
Thus the appropriate designation for the. ordinate at size 6.5 
would be 

X ^ (X - Mx) ^ 6.5 - 8.44 ^ ^ ^ 

a a 0.6829 


The sign may be disregarded and the ordinate read directly 
from the table as 0.00707. Before this figure can be made 
significant, it is necessary to measure each of the other ordinates 
in the same manner. Their sum, Sz, is then noted, after which 
the ratio of each individual measure to this total is calculated. 
These ratios may then be applied directly to the N of the dis- 
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tribution to discover the frequencies at each ordinate. The 
process is illustrated, step by step, in the colunms of Example 


20 - 3 .‘ 


Example 20.3 

ESTIMATING THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES ON THE BASIS OF 

ORDINATES ‘ 

Data: Assumed nonnal distribution of shoe sizes, Af » 8.44, <r = 0.6829. 
Theoretical frequencies for 1,000 pairs. 


Size 

i 

Deviations 
from mean 

Designation 
of ordinate 

Measure of 
ordinate 

Ratio to 
total 

measures 

Theoretical 

fre- 

quencies 

X 

X 

mgm 

z 



6.5 

-1.94 

-2.84 

0.00707 

0.00518 

5 

7.0 

-1.44 

-2.11 

0.04307 

0.03155 

31 

7.5 

-0.94 

-1.38 

0.15395 

0.11275 

113 

8.0 

-0.44 

-0.64 

0.32506 

0.23808 

238 

8.5 

0.06 

0.09 

0.39733 

0.29101 

291 

9.0 

0.56 

0.82 

0.28504 

0.20877 

209 

9.5 

1.06 

1.55 

0.12001 

0.08790 

88 

10.0 

1.56 

2.28 

0.02965 

0.02172 

22 

10.5 

2.06 

3.02 

0.00417 

0.00305 

3 




= 1.36535 


1,000 


1 If the frequencies are detennined on the basis of a binomial distribution, as pre- 
viously explained, they differ from those obtained in the problem above. They are 
as follows: 6, 37, 123, 231, 273, 206, 97, 26, 3. Since the binomial distribution 
makes allowance for the small degree of skewness present in the data, it may be 
regarded as a somewhat preferable method. 

It should be indicated that, if l^e distribution is regarded as 
continuous, frequencies at ordinates other than those indicated 
may be calculated in the same manner. But the process of cal- 
culation ignores the size of the class interval and is not properly 

t Sometimes the tables of ordinates express each ordinate as a decimal fraction 
the maximum ordinate, the one at the mean. The tabular values of t are thus 
inereased by the factor 2.60663, but they may, nevertheless, be employed in the 
maimer described. 
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applicable in many instances for this reason. Moreover, 
was previously noted, its applicability in this simple form is 
limited to distributions that closely approximate the normal. 
A more accurate method, therefore, involves the use of areas of 
the normal curve between the lower and upper limits of each 
class, which allows for grouping though not for skewness. 

Analysis of area. — Another approach to the same problem 
makes reference to the area under various portions of the normal 
curve (see Example 20-4). The portions of this area within various 
ranges of the mean are known (one standard deviation on each 
side of the mean, for instance, includes 68.27 per cent of the area, 
two standard deviations 95.45 per cent, etc.). Hence, any given 
deviation from the mean may be regarded as a boundary and the 
area thus defined may be read directly from a table which 
describes the total area under the curve as unity (column A of 
the table on page 582). The table, of course, refers to but one- 
half of the symmetrical curve. Thus, the area included in the 
range from the mean to one standard deviation (designated 1.00 
in the table) is 0.3413. For the whole distribution — one stand- 
ard deviation on each side of the mean — the area would be twice 
this fraction or 0.6827, a figure already familiar. 

In the same way, the area between any two ordinates may be 
readily determined by subtracting the fraction representing the 
smaller area from that representing the larger. If, for instance, 
the ordinates are 1.00 and 2.00, the area included would be 
0.47725 — 0.34134 = 0.13591, which means that approximately 
14 per cent of the total distribution appears within these 
boundaries. This calculation refers to but one side of the sym- 
metrical curve. 

The same approach may be applied to each of the classes of 
a given distribution such as that represented by Example 20-3. 
Class limits are first located on the abscissa as a:/<r, by calculating 
their ratios (as deviations from the mean) to the standard 
deviation of the sample. Then, the area between each of these 
ordinates or boundaries and the mean is read from the table. 
The net area between the limits of each class is then noted, and 
this fraction of the total distribution represents the theoretical 
frequency of the class. 
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Example 20 >4 

ESTIMATING THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES 
ON THE BASIS OF AREA 


Data: Assumed normal distribution of shoe sizes (see preceding example). 
Theoretical distribution for 1,000 pairs. 




Limits 


Area be- 



Class 

mark 

(size) 


expressed 

Limits 

tween given 



Class 

as 

expressed 

ordinate 



limits 

deviations 

in <r 

and 


fre- 


from the 

units 

maximum 


quencies 



mean 


ordinate 



m 

L 

X 

a; -r- O' 

A 




6.25 

-2.19 

-3.21 

0.49934 



CO 

6.75 

-1.69 

-2.47 

0.49324 

0.00610 

6 

7 

7,25 

-1.19 

-1.74 

0.45907 

0.03417 

34 


7.75 

-0.69 

-1.01 

0.34375 

0.11532 

115 

8 

8.25 

-0.19 

-0.28 

0.11026 

0.23349 

234 

00 

8.75 

0.31 

0.45 

0.17364 

0.28390 

284 

9 

9.25 

0,81 

1.19 

0.38298 

0.20934 

209 

9i 

9.75 

1.31 

1.92 

0.47257 

0.08959 

90 

10 

10.25 

1.81 

2.65 • 

0.49598 

0.02341 

24 

lOj 

10.75 

2.31 

3.38 

0.49964 

0.00366 

4 







1,000 


1 In calculating the net area of each class, it is necessary to add the areas repre- 
c^ented by the limits of the class in which the mean appears, since this class includes 
items on both sides of the mean. 
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The class limits for size 6^ are, for instance, 6.25 and 6.76, 
which represent deviations of —2.19 and —1.69, respectively. 
Expressed in <r units {x/<r), the limits become 


Li 


-2.19 

0.6829 


- 3.2069; L 2 


-1.69 

0.6829 


= - 2.4747 


respectively. By reference to the table, it will be seen that the 
area between the first and the mean is 0.49934, while that 
between the second and the mean is 0.49324. The net area 
within these limits is, therefore, 0.49934 — 0.49324 = 0.00610. 
Applied to the prospective order for 1,000 pairs of shoes, this 
calculation indicates a theoretical frequency of 6 pairs of this 
size. 

The theoretical frequencies for each of the other sizes 
involved may be calculated in the same manner, as is indicated 
in Example 20-4. 


THE CHI-SQUARE TEST 

Testing for trueness to type. — A final problem requiring 
both a consideration of probability and a measure of reliability 
involves comparison of frequency distributions with theoretical 
distributions in order to determine whether the latter may be 
assumed to express the nature of the former. To illustrate this 
type of problem, the following frequency distribution may be 
cited: 

Wages per week (m) = $15 20 25 30 35 40 

Number of workers (/) = 10 14 31 31 13 1 

The question is: how closely does this distribution approxi- 
mate a normal or chance distribution? An analogous binomial 
normal distribution expressing a common law of chance and 
involving 6 classes to permit ready comparison with the given 
frequencies may be calculated by expanding the binomial 
to express the coefficients of the terms. As has already 
been explained, the frequencies are the complex ratio, 1:5: 
10 : 10 : 5 : 1 (total 32), which in this case must be increased so 
that the total is 100, as in the given distribution; that is, they 
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must be multiplied by — 3.126. The theoretical or expected 
frequencies (/«), therefore, become 

/. = (1, . 5, 10, 10, 6, 1) (3.126) 

= 3.1, 16.6, 31.3, 31.3, 16.6, 3.1 


Chi-square. — The measurement of the divergences between 
the actual and the expected frequencies involves the use of a 
statistic called chi square (x*) which is found by the formula 



= S 


if -fe? 

fe 


where d =/—/«. Since the residuals (d) are expressed as per- 
centages of fe, and then squared, very small frequencies (below 
6, for instance) should be combined to form larger groups. In 
the case at hand the first two and the last two frequencies are 
combined, making in all four classes. 

The process is illustrated in detail in Example 20- 5. The 
summation of (/ — /«)* -5- /«, 2.689, is x*» which is taken as a 
measure of the disparity between the frequencies of the data and 
the frequencies of the corresponding theoretical distribution. 
The greater the disparity, obviously, the greater x® will become. ‘ 
. By reference to an appropriate table or chart the probability 
of the data occurring as a chance variation of the theoretical dis- 
tribution may be determined. Such a measure is presented in 
graphic form on page 561. It appears that the probability (P) 


1 In the calculation of chi square, Yateses correction for continuity is desirable, 
particularly with one degree of freedom and small values of / — /«. This correction 
is applied by reducing the numerical value of / — /* by 0.6, to a limit of zero. To 


illustrate, in Example 20-5, 

« 18.7 

31.3 

31.3 

18.7 

= 5.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-4.7 

Less 0.5 « 4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

-4.2 

Squares ■» 23.04 

0.00 

0.00 

17.64 

Divided by /a * 1.23 

0.00 

0.00 

0.94 


2.17 


This correction is an approximate compensation for the error that arises when a 
continuous curve is taken as a measure of a frequency distribution. The error is 
analogous to that which would occur if the non^ curve were taken to represent 
(h + I)" ^ « were small, the error might be very significant (cf. C. H, Goulden, 

Method$ of Analysis, John Wiley & Sons, 1989, pp. 101-104). 
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Example 20-5 
THE CHI-SQUARE TEST 

Data : Assumed wages, dollars per week in a small factory. 


Wage groups 
(mid-point) 
m 

Number of 
workers 
/ 

$15 

10 

20 

14 

25 

31 

30 

31 

35 

13 

40 

1 


100 


Frequencies in a normal O-class binomial distribution : 

(i 4. iY= = (1+5+10+10 + 5 + 1) 

\2'^2) 2‘ 32 

Theoretically expected frequencies (/«.) for 100 items: 

100(1 +5+10+10 + 5 + 1) 

32 

f, = (3.1 + 15.6 + 31.3 + 31.3 + 15.6 + 3.1) 
fe (adjusted to avoid small frequencies by combining end classes) 
= (18.7 + 31,3 + 31.3 + 18.7) 

Calculation of x^' 


f 

/« 

(/-/.) 

(f-fe? 

fe 

24 

18.7 

5.3 

28.09 

1.502 

31 

31.3 

-0.3 

0.09 

0.003 

31 

31.3 

-0.3 

0.09 

0.003 

14 

18.7 

-4.7 

22.09 

1.181 


Total = x^ 2.089 


Evaluation of x*, where iV — w = 4 — 1 : 

Figure A5, on page 561, indicates that a x* value of 2.689 for three degrees 
of freedom has a probability of 0.45 that it might be exceeded by chance. 
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is approximately 0.45 when x* is 2.689 and the degrees of free- 
dom, that is, N — m, is 3. In this case m is taken as 1, since 
only one criterion — S/ — is used in adjusting the theoretical to 
the actual frequencies.* This means that in 45 samples out of 
100 the actual frequencies might by chance diverge further from 
the theoretical distribution. Hence, it may be concluded that 
the actual distribution is not significantly different from the 
binomial distribution assumed to represent its type. 

If, however, x® had indicated a probability of only 0.05, the 
divergence of the actual from the theoretical would doubtless 
be significant, and some other type of distribution should be 
assumed. This conclusion is practically certain with a prob- 
ability of 0.01. But a stricter test is indicated. 

CM square and phi. — As a further example of chi square, 
reference may be made to the fourfold table previously cited as 
a type of correlation procedure (page 362), the data of which 
are as follows: 



Failed 

SVCCKEDED 

Totals 

Trained 

0 s= 52 

6 = 26 

ti 

Untrained 

c= 95 

d = 23 

h = 118 

Totals 

1 

1 

/=¥ 

N = 196 


It was stated that, in this case, the number of degrees of freedom 
for that is, chi square, is 4 — 3 = 1. The hypothesis sets 
up as the origin of the deviations, (/,), chance values of a, b, c, 
and d having the same grand total as the data, and the same 
column and row totals. Computed a = (147 X 77) -j- 195 = 

58.05, and 6, c, and d are similarly found to be 18.95, 88.95, and 

29.05, respectively, their total being 195. These items are 
chosen because they represent a null hypothesis, or no apparent 
effect of training, and chi square is used as a means of determin- 
ing whether the actual results differ significantly from this 
hypothetical standard, whether, in other words, training pro- 
duces frequencies differing significantly from those that would 
be expected if it were completely ineffective. The computation 

^ If a skewed binomial had been employed, adjusted to the data by both 2)/ and 
Mf then m would have been 2. If a normal distribution had been fitt^, adjusted to 
Jiff Mf and a, then m would have been 3. 
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may be made on the basis of / — /, as in Example 20-6, or by 
algebraic short cuts as previously explained. The measurement 
of mean square contingency (page 427) is merely an expansion 
of the same principle. ‘ 

The general conditions to which this type of analysis must 
conform are, first, that the grand total is fixed (in this case, 195), 
and second, that the totals by columns and rows agree with the 
corresponding data totals. The theoretical frequencies, ex- 
pected by the null hypothesis, are obviously adapted to the 
data by three criteria; the grand total, one row total, and one 
column total, from which the other totals may be deduced. 
There is, therefore, only one degree of freedom. This conclu- 
sion may be confirmed by the fact that if only one item is known, 
within the given frame of reference, the others are fixed by the 
frame of totals. 

Conclusion. — There are, of course, many applications of the 
theory of probability in the determination of the significance of 
statistical measures. In preceding paragraphs, the elementary 
principles of this theory have been described. In conclusion, 
it should be emphasized that the theory of sampling assumes 
the collection of a comparatively small sample taken from virtu- 
ally unlimited populations or universes of data. It is obvious 
that, to the extent that a sample approaches in size the whole 
from which it is drawn, its reliability is increased. If, for 


1 Directly computed: 




(62 


■ 58.05)2 ^ (25 


/, 58,05 

= 0.63053 + 1.93153 + 0.41150 + 1.25998 = 4.234 
Or, computed by ^2; 


~ 18.95)2 (95 - 88.95)2 (23 ~ 29.05)2 

18.95 88.95 29.05 


o / a 2 62 ^2 ^2 \ 

-m(; 


95 ® 


23® 




a47 X 77 48 X 77 ^ 147 X 118 48 X 118 

» 195(0.23889 + 0.16910 + 0.52029 + 0.09340 - 1) = 4.228 
5 per cent probability, * 3.841 ; 1 per cent, x* ~ 6.635. 

If Yates's correction is applied, x* 3.56. 
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example, a sample of 900 cases were taken from a population 
that totaled only 1,000, the probability that the mean of the 
sample accurately represented the total would be high, since 
<fli = ~ N/Nu), where Nu is the total population. 

Complex mathematical procedures may be derived for taking 
into account this feature of sampling, but they are not often 
used, mainly because of the fact that the term “population” is, 
in a sense, elastic. For example, in measuring a certain char- 
acteristic of the population of a given city, the statistician might 
obtain a large sample, thus providing a very reliable measure 
for that city. But the same sample might be considered fairly 
representative of similar cities in the state or section of the 
country, so that it becomes but a small (and scarcely random) 
sample of the whole population from which it is drawn. The 
relationship of the size of the sample to that of the population 
with respect to which conclusions are to be drawn must, there- 
fore, be clearly recognized and taken into account. 

The theory of probability also assumes that variations are 
normally distributed in the population from which it is drawn. 
Actually, many of the “populations” encountered in all social 
sciences, and to a considerable extent in the biological and 
physical sciences as well, are not so distributed, but are more 
likely to represent “logarithmic normals,” that is, they take the 
normal, bell-shaped form only when the logarithms of the 
X values are plotted or when the same values plus some unde- 
termined constant are utilized in logarithmic form, or they 
exhibit still different characteristics. Frequently it is possible 
to transfer a distribution to a logarithmic scale, so that it 
assumes an approximately normal form, after which the variovis 
measures of probability may be readily applied. Although this 
is not the regular procedure, the principle involved may well 
be kept in mind in order to avoid misinterpretation of prob- 
ability calculations. 

For example, in an extremely skewed distribution of the log- 
arithmic type, the statement that practically the entire dis- 
tribution will be found within the range JIf ± 3<r may be quite 
erroneous. In reality, both limits thus estimated may be well 
below actual limits, although the estimate of the standard error 
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of the mean will probably not be so badly distorted. Because 
of the frequency with which such distributions appear, it is 
likely that in time the procedures used in the measurement of 
reliability will be revised and extended to take account of the 
type form of distributions to which they may be applied. 
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ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 

A. Exercises 

1. (a) Express the sampling distribution of heads in throwing a set of 3 coins. 
(6) What is the probability of no heads in any one throw? Of 3 heads in 

any one throw? 

(c) What is the probability of throwing 1 or more heads? 

2. (a) What is the sampling distribution of total spots in each throw, if 
2 dice are thrown? 

(b) What is the probability of 10 or more spots in any one throw? 

3 . Employing the normal curve as an approximation, estimate the proba- 
bility that 40 heads or more will turn up in a throw of 64 coins. (Note: Find 
the o-’s from 32 to 39.5, where cr* = npq.) 

4 . Expand the following distributions, where Y = 0, 1 . . . n, and express 
the probability of occurrence of 1 or more. 

(a) Y = (0.8 + 0.2)1 

(b) Y = (0.7 + 0.3)1 

(c) Y « (0.6 + 0.4)1 

5 . Are the following distributions significantly different from the binomial 
(0.5 + 0.5)” as measured by the 5 per cent level of chi square? 

\a) f = 20; 30; 20; 10. 

(6) / = 7; 36; 50; 26; 9. 

(c) / 14; 18; 120; 64; 20; 20. 

Answers to Exercises 

1. (a) (0.6 + 0.6)1 H « 0, 1, 2, 3. / = 1, 3, 3, 1. /% = 12.6, 37.5, 37.5, 12.5. 
(6) No heads: 12.6%; 3 heads: 12.5%. 

(c) 37.5% + 37.5% + 12.6% = 87.5%. 

2 . (a) Permutations {X -\-Y)\ 


X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

*7 

8 

9 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Combinations: 

Spots: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

/: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. N - 36 
/%: 2.78, 6.66, 8.33, 11.11, 13.89, 16.66, 13.89, 11.11, 8.33, 6.66, 
2.78. S% « 100 

(6) 8.33% + 6.66%‘+ 2.78% « 16.67%. 
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S. <r « 64 X 0.6 X 0.5 = 4; ® * 39.6 - 32 = 7.6. 

flj/o* “ 7.6 4 — 1.876; by table, area from aj/cr ~ 0 to xja — 1.876 * 0.47. 

Including negative area, probability below 40 = 0.60 + 0.47 =« 0.97. 
Probability at 40 or above = 1.00 — 0.97 = 0.03 = 3%. 

4. (o) l" = ^(8+2)« 


Powers of p . 

8^ 

8» 

8» 

8^ 

8® 

Powers of q. 

2® 

2' 

2* 

28 

2< 

Frequencies . 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

Expansion . . 

4,096 

4,096 

1,636 

256 

16. S = 10,000 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


P(1 - 4) = 40.96% + 16.36% + 2.56% + 0.16% = 59.04% 


(6) F = ^(7+3) 


Powers of p. . . 

76 

7^ 

7» 

7 * 

71 

70 

Powers of 9 . . . 

3® 

3‘ 

32 

38 

3^ 

3* 

Frequencies.. . 

1 

6 

10 

10 

6 

1 

Expansion. . . . 

16,807 

36,015 

30,870 

13,230 

2,835 

243 S = 100,000 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


P(1 - 5) = 36.016% -f- 30.870% + 13.230% + 2.835% + 0.243% = 
83.193% 


Powers of p . 

6® 

6® 

6< 

6® 

6* 

6^ 

6® 

Powers of q. 

4® 

4‘ 

4* 

4» 

4^ 

48 

4® 

Frequencies. 

1 

6 

15 


15 

6 

1 

Expansion. . 

46,656 

186,624 

311,040 



36,864 

4,096 

S = 1,000,000 

X 

0 

i ^ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


P(1 - 6) = 100.0000% - 4.6656% = 95.3344%. 


C. (a) Significantly different: 


/ 

20 

30 

20 

10 

/. 

10 

30 

30 

10 

d 

10 

0 

-10 

0 

d2 

100 

0 

100 

0 


10.0 0 3.333 0 

13.333 n = 3 
7.815 
11.341 


d^lfe 

6% level 
1% level 
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(h) Not significantly different: 


/ 

7 

36 

50 

26 

9 

/. 

8 

32 

48 

32 

8 

d 

-1 

4 

2 

-6 

1 

d* 

1 

16 

4 

36 

1 

<Plfe 

0.125 

0.5 

0.083 

1.125 

0.125 


« 1.958 n « 4 
6% level » 9.488 


(c) Significantly different: 


/ 

14 

18 

120 

64 

20 

20 

fe 

8 

40 

80 

80 

40 

8 

d 

6 

-22 

40 

-16 

-20 

12 


36 

484 

1,600 

256 

400 

144 

d*//. 

4.5 

12.1 

20 

3.2 

10 

18 


X* = 67.8 n » 5 
1% level - 15.1 

B. Problems 


$• In a certain class of stores, in relatively normal years, the chances of 
surviving are expressed by the ratio 4:1. In a given group of 7 stores, what 
are the relative chances of the number surviving at the end of a year? 

7. A random sample of 100 voters out of a large electorate showed that 65 
favored a certain measure then under discussion. Is a favorable majority highly 
probable? (Disprove the hypothesis of a 60-60 vote, with npq of the binomial 
(0.5 + 0.5)^°® as the variance, and an area up to 64.5, or x — 14.5, to be 
evaluated by the normal curve as an approximation of the binomial.) 

8 . In the fitting of a binomial curve to the scale of sizes, quoted in the pre- 
ceding chapter, where the sizes were 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, and the mean was 5.2, 
the original distribution, and the fitted frequencies as there given, were as 
follows: 


Size (m) 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

s 

Actual 

42 

09 

104 

47 

8 

300 

Computed 

13 

35 

34 

16 

3 

100 


By chi square determine whether the actual frequencies depart from the theo- 
retical (/e) more than might be expected on the basis of random sampling. 
(Note that /« will be adapted to / by two constants, the mean and the total, 
hence the degrees of freedom are n»»iV — 2«5 — 2« 3.) 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER VI 

Interpolating in an array. — In order to interpolate qnartiles, quintiles, deciles, 
etc., in an array of ungrouped data, the array may be set up as an irregular tabula- 
tion having as ita class limits the given items and the means of each two successive 
items. Unit frequencies are assumed for each class, including the open classes at 
each end of the tabulation, and N is thus twice the original number of items. The 
tabulation may be illustrated as follows (array » 26, 30, 33, 37, 45, 55) : 


Li 

Li 

/ 

Si 

S2 

Below 25 

1 

0 

1 

25 

-27.6 

1 

1 

2 

27. 

5-30 

1 

2 

3 

30 

-31.5 

1 

3 

4 

31. 

5-33 

1 

4 

5 

33 

-35 

1 

5 

6 

35 

-37 

1 

6 

7 

37 

-41 

1 

7 

8 

41 

-46 

1 

8 

9 

45 

-60 

1 

9 

10 

60 

-56 

1 

10 

11 

55i 

and over 

1 

11 

12 


AT » 12 

and any percentile, as, for example, the twentieth, or first quintile, may be inter- 
polated by the usual formula, where FN = 0.20 X 12 = 2.4, thus: 

P = (t) +Li 

- (2-6) + 27.6 = 28.5 

That is, the cumulative, 2.4, falls in the class having a lower limit of 27.5, and a class 
interval of 30-27.6 or 2.6, hence its value is as indicated. Obviously, such an inter- 
polation does not require tabulation except as a means of exposition. 

In like manner, the procedure may be reversed to find the relative position of a 
given magnitude. For example, the magnitude 40 would be located in the class 
having a lower limit of 37, in which case 

FN - ~ Cf) + Zi 

- ( 1 ) + 7 - 7.76 

and F, the percentile position, is 7.75 12 or 0.65. 

615 
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In accordance with the assumptions of this tabulation, the percentile position of 
each item in the array taken successively is 


JL A A 2iSr - 1 

2N 2Ar 2N 


where N is the original number of items. 

The standard deviation a minimum. — ^It may be shown that 2)( X — R)^ is small- 
est when R is the mean of the X’s. 

When the origin is not ilf , a deviation (d) is X — Af d= K, where K is any constant, 
and 

* X^ + - 2XM db 2XX =F 2MK 

Summing, noting that ZX = NMy 

2d2 = SX2 4- NM^ -f NK^ - 2NM^ =t 2NMK =F 2NMK 
« 2X2 ~ NM^ + NK^ 

But, if X is M, 2di/ - 2(X - M)2, or 

2di/ = 2X2 - 2NM^ -f NM^ = 2X2 _ 
which is smaller than 2d2, above, by 


Hence, as in the short-cut method of finding <r, 2d2 from an assumed origin, 
ilf d= X may be centered” thus: 


or 


2dif = 2 d 2 - i\rx2 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER VH 

Probability and curve fitting. — ^The formulas relating to the logarithmic normal 
curve are discussed in ^‘The Analysis of Frequency Distributions,” by G. R. Davies, 
Journal of the American Statistical AsBociation^ December, 1929. 

The mathematical aspects of binomial and other types of probability are treated 
in Mathematical StatisticSf by H. L. Rietz. 

Proof that the normal curve of distribution expressed B&y ^ h^s a standard 
deviation of unity, and that the point of inflection is at d= Icr, may be summarized 
as follows: 

Consider the right half curve from x_^ 0 to x = oo. The area (cf. Peirce, “A 
Short Table of Integrals,” page 63) is |\/2ir. The standard deviation is <t2 2(3;^) 

4- X, or, with infinitesimals, 

Bence the standard deviation is unity. 
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The point on the x scale at which the curve changes from negative to positive 
curvature (i.e., the point of inflection) is found by equating the second derivative of 
the curve to zero, and solving for x, thus: 

Equation of curve 
First derivative 
Second derivative 
Dividing by 

Hence the point of inflection is at a; = 1 = o*. 

In the usual tables of the normal curve and its area, it is customary so to arrange 
the ordinates that the total area is unity; that is, the area of the right half is 0.5. 
As expressed above, however, the area of the half curve is § v^tt; or = 2.506628 
for the total curve. It is obvious that the central ordinate of y = at x = 0 is 

unity, hence to obtain unit area in the total curve it is necessary to divide the 
ordinates by *\/^* This makes the central ordinate 1 divided by 2.506628 = 0.3989, 
and in the curve of unit area y — \/^, where o’ = 1. 

Fitting normal curves by graphic means. — Normal curves may be fitted to given 
data by means of charts such as those shown in Figs. 6*2 and 6*3, as well as by the 
computations described in Chapter XX. If the data represent an approximately 
normal distribution, as do those presented in Fig. 6*2, a straight line may be drawn 
through the points representing the first, second, and third quartiles (Qi, Q 2 , and 08)i 
and the ordinates for various values of X may then be identified on the L 2 scale. 
The desired X value is located on the horizontal scale, after which the point directly 
above it on the straight line is noted, and the L 2 value is read directly to the left of 
that point. The value thus determined, after being reduced by the subtraction of 
0.50 — the remainder being regarded as positive — may be located in the area column 
of the table of the normal curve, from which the corresponding ordinate may then 
be read. Ordinate values are recorded in the column designated as z. 

Once the z value is known, the actual value of the required ordinate at the given 
X value is available as 

>■-(?) 

The standard deviation of the distribution may be calculated in the usual manner, 
or it may sometimes be more conveniently determined by graphic means by noting 
the values at <r = 0 and at o’ = 1 on the vertical scale of the chart, after which the 
corresponding points on the X scale may be interpolated by means of the straight line 
already included in the chart. These two standard deviations are located at 
cumulatives 50 per cent and 84.13 per cent, respectively.^ The difference between 
the two X values thus determined approximates the standard deviation of the 
distribution. By reference to it, the fitted curve may be measured in terms of a 
number of its ordinates at various points on the X scale and charted in the usual 
manner. 


y » 

yn ^ e-xy2^2 _ ^-xV2 ^ Q 

x^ = 1, and X = 1 


^ On the graph paper that is most commonly available, the “ less than ” cumula- 
tive scale is on the right-hand side. 
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Example A1 

FITTING A LOGARITHMIC NORMAL CURVE 

Data: Assumed skewed distribution, 

m » 22, 26, 30, 34 
2, 4, 3, 1 

The quartiles have been computed on the basis of a smoothing process as follows: 

Qi = 24.570; Qa == 27.019; Qg * 29.675 

The correction (c) to be added to each X magnitude (class limits, class marks, 
quartiles, etc.) in order to shift the distribution to a point where it becomes 
logarithmic as measured by the quartiles, is as follows: 

c = (Qa - QM/{Qi + Qz- 2 Q 2 ) * (730.0158 - 729.1265)/0.2079 » 4.278 
Cr is Oa + c = 31.297, and log <rr is obtained by the following formula: 

logcTr « [log (Qz + c) - log (Qi + c)] X 0.7413 = 0.7413(1.5309 - 1.4601) 

« 0.05246 

The ordinates of the logarithmic normal curve are fitted for convenience at the 
upper limits of the classes, though other ordinates may be found by the same 
process. The upper limits are advanced on the X scale by adding c = 4.278. 
If the corrected quartiles are negative, they may be treated as positive in 
reverse order. The curve is fitted as follows: 

Find x/a =» (log X — log G)/log o-r; read ordinate (z) and area from table of 
normal curve of unit area ; take Y =» (0.4343 Ni/iog (fr)z/X ; Ai as first differences 
of area from —0.5 to 0.5; and Fas Ai times iV 10; taking log G * 1.4955, and 
log ffr - 0.05246. The two extreme F’s contain small residuals belonging to more 
extreme frequencies. The last column shows the deviations of the data from the 
normal in units of the probable error of sampling. The calculations were carried 
to more decimal places than are here indicated. 


Lt 

/ 

X 

Log X 

z/9 

f 

F 

Area 

Ai 

V 

d/PE, 

16 

0 

20.278 

1.3070 

--3.5926 

0.0006 

0.6101 

—0.4998 

0.0002 

0.002 

0.07 

20 

0 

24.278 

1.3852 

—2.1024 

0.0438 

0.5970 

—0.4822 

0.0176 

0.176 

0.63 

24 

2 

28.278 

1.4514 

—0.8397 

0.2804 

3.2887 

—0.2995 

0.1828 

1.828 

0.21 

28 

4 

32.278 

1.5089 

0.2556 

0.8861 

3.9611 

0.1009 

0.4003 

4.008 

0.00 

82 

3 

36.278 

1.5596 

1.2226 

0.1889 

1.7245 

0.3893 

0.2884 

2.884 

0.12 

86 

1 

40.278 

1.6051 

2.0886 

0.0450 

0.3703 

0.4816 

0.0924 

0.924 

0.12 

40 

0 

44.278 

1.6462 

2.8725 

0.0064 

0.0482 

0.4980 

0.0163 

0.163 

0.60 

44 

0 

48.278 

1.6837 

3.5884 

0.0006 

0.0043 

0.4998 

0.0019 

0.020 

0.21 


To find the mode (Mo) and the ordinate at the mode (Ymo)* 
loBt a a antilog [(log «-r)V0.4343) 

Then Mo - 0/a - 81.297/1.0147 - 30.844 
and Mo — c •« 26 . 566 on original X scale. 

Ymo - (0.17826 nt/log or) aH/0 

- 132.108 X 1.00732 -i- 81.2968 - 4.2620. 
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y may be computed, without reading 2 from a table of the normal curve, by the 
formulas (where L, is log (r,), 

y - 

or, as adjusted for purposes of calculation (area as given), 

Y ^ 0.17326 ni/L, 

X antilog [(0.21715/l!) (log X - log G)^ 


If the distribution is positively skewed, its cumulatives, expressed in terms of log 
1/2, should be plotted on the probability chart. The logarithmic quartiles may then 
be interpolated and their antilogarithms regarded as the quartiles of the distribution. 
The quartiles may then be used to provide a correction for skewness, a value that 
may be defined as 

Ql - OiOa 

* Ql + Q» - 2Q, 

If the numerator of this figure is zero or near zero, the distribution may be regarded 
as logarithmic normal without correction. Otherwise, c may be added to each item 
in the X series (the limits as well as the class marks), and the chart redrawn (each 
cumulative against the logarithm of its revised upper limit). In the new graph, the 
quartiles should fall in approximately a straight line. If they fail to do so appreciably, 
a second correction may be made in the same manner. If the corrected quartiles 
are negative, they may be treated as positive in reverse order. 

When the corrected chart permits the joining of the quartiles by a straight line, 
any required ordinate may be found by reading from the log X scale to that straight 
line, thence directly to the left to the cumulative scale, and from that value (utilizing 
the table of ordinates and areas), as above, to the value of the normal ordinate, z. 
The required ordinate is {X is antilog of log X) 

i. 0-4343ni 

log<rr 

The term, logcTr, maybe found on the log Z/ 2 -scaIe just as <t was found in the normal 
distribution described above. After enough ordinates have been determined, the log 
normal curve may be plotted against the original X's; i.e., X — c. A calculation 
paralleling this graphic procedure is detailed in Example Al. 

In some distributions having negative skewness the same technique may be 
employed if the X scale is reversed to read from an origin at some point above the 
distribution. For example, a distribution of percentage grades may be taken in 
reverse with 100 as the origin (0). 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER IX 
Index Numbers 

Fisher’s formula. — The anal3rsis of Fisher’s ideal index number may be indicated 
as follows: 


and similarly 
Hence, 


V P = V- V 

‘'•SP 090 Spoil Spoio 


Qr X P» = F 

PiQi - (Pl,Pr)^(QiQr)^ = (PiQr)^(PM’^ = - V 


Or the same evidence of consistency may be adduced by writing the formulas in full, 
thus: 


^Pigo ^ 

I Spogo Spogi 

If these two formulas are multiplied, we have: 




Spoil ^ Split 
Spoio Spiio 


^iQi = ^ 


^Plgl ^ 2pm _ y 

Spogo 2 poqo 


NOTES ON CHAPTERS X AND XI 

It is sometimes desirable to change the origin of the X scale after a trend equa- 
tion has been calculated. Suppose that it seems desirable for purposes of comparison 
with other data to express the trend equation so that it will be applicable to a new X 
scale (X) having a selected origin R. The constants (d and b) of the equation appli- 
cable to X, in terms of the a and b as calculated, are 

d = o -f- bR 
5 = 6 . 

A parabolic trend equation may similarly be adjusted to a new origin by the equations 

d * o -f 6R + 
b^b + 2cR 
c * c 

If more radical changes in the scaling are required, decoding equations (see page 546) 
may be employed. 
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TABLE A1 

Constants of Parabolas, by Weights 

The following weights may be applied to successive items (A, B, C, etc.) to find 
the constants of F = a + bx cx^; origin at mid-point. Multiply each item by its 
weight, total, and divide as indicated. Note that, for b and c, the divisor is not the 
sum of the weights. 
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Interpolation formulas. — If equispaced ordinates, A, B, and C, are given, at 
unit intervals of — x, 0, and x, respectively, parabolic interpolations may be readily 
made. By Table A1 (origin at B), 

F = S + |(C - A)x + |(A - 2B + O** 

which simplifies to 

y » (1 - z^)B -h Jx(l + x)C - Jx(l - x)A 

If X = J is substituted in this equation, a parabolic interpolation mid-way between 
B and C is obtained as (origin at B), 

Yyi = (6B + 3C - A) 8 

and the interpolation at x = — 1 may be obtained by interchanging A and C, that is 
(origin at B), 

= (6B + 3A - C) 4- 8 

Similarly (origin at B), 

Fj^ - (8B -h 2C - A) 9 
Y% = (5B + 5C - A) -r- 9 

and 

Yy^ = (SOB -h 5C - 3A) 4- 32 
Fh = (6B + 3C - A) 4- 8 
Yt/^ = (14B -h 21C - 3A) ^ 32 

and negative x interpolations may be made by interchanging A and C, as before. 

If A, B, and C are annual data, and quarterly interpolations are required, they 
may be made at x = f (third quarter); x = f ; x = f ; and x = |, thus (origin 
at B) ; 

Fh - (126B + 9C - 7A) 4- 128 

Fh = (HOB + 33C - 15A) -5- 128 

F^ « (78B + 65C - 15A) 4- 128 

Yiyi = (SOB -I- 106C - 7A) 128 

and F’s at negative x^s may be obtained as before. 

Smoothed interpolations between successive equispaced F’s may be made as 
weighted averages of parabolic interpolations. Thus, in the points A, B, C, and 2>, 
interpolations between B and C may be made by averaging positive interpolations for 
A, B, and C (origin at B) and negative for B, C, and D (origin at C), weights being 
1 — I X I . Thus, three smoothed interpolations between B and C, in the series 
A, B, C, and B, would be, successively. 


X 

Y (originate) 

X 

F (origin at C) 

i 

(30B + 6C - 3A) -i- 32 

-1 

(14C + 21B 

- 3B) 4- 32 

i 

(6B + 3C - A) -5- 8 


(6C + 3B - 

B) 4- 8 


(14B + 21C - 3A) + 32 

-i 

(30C + SB - 

- 3B) 4^ 32 


Average (weights » 1 

- |x| 

1) 



(lllB + 29(7 - 3B - 9A) 4- 128 
(9B + 9C - D - A) 4* 16 
(29B -f me - 9D - 3A) 4- 128 
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If the four points A, B, C, and D, only, are involved, the smoothing may be 
completed by parabolic interpolation between A and B, utilizing C, and between 
D and C, utilizing B. But if further points are included, the items preceding the 
space to be interpolated may be taken as A and B, and the next two following as C 
and D. 

Similar interpolations at x, as f , f , or f , suitable for interpolations of quarters 
in annual data, or, with the weighted averages above, of interpolations by eighths, 
are successively as follows: 

X Y (origin at B) 

i (987B + 93C - 7D - 49A) 1,024 

I (745B -f 399C - 46D - 76A) -J- 1,024 

I (399B -H 745C - 75D ~ 45A) 4- 1,024 

I (93B -f 987C - 49B - 7A) 1,024 

Other interpolation formulas may be made as required. 

Aids in calculating trend equations. — ^The equations for the constants of straight 
line and parabolic trends may be more readily solved by means of the accompanying 
table (A3) of certain designated functions of N and x, assuming centered time scale 
(x) having unit intervals so that Zx = 0(e.g., —1; 0; 1; or —1.6; —0.6; 0.6; 1.6). 

TABLE A3 


Summations for Fittinq Parabolas 


N 

2x* 

(ATDaJ* - Sx^Sx*) 

N 

Sx* 

- Sx^Sx^) 

2 

0.6 

0 

22 

886.6 

623,392 

3 

2 

2 

23 

1,012 

814,660 

4 

6 

16 

24 

1,160 

1,062,480 

6 

10 

70 

26 

1,300 

1,346,600 

6 

17.6 

224 

26 

1,462.5 

1,703,620 

7 

28 

688 

27 

1,638 

2,137,690 

8 

42 

1,344 

28 

1,827 

2,660,112 

9 

60 

2,772 

29 

2,030 

3,284,946 

10 

82.6 

6,280 

30 

2,247.6 

4,027,620 

11 

no 

9,438 

31 

2,480 

4,904,944 

12 

143 

16,016 

32 

2,728 

6,936,128 

13 

182 

26,026 

33 

2,992 

7,141,904 

14 

227.6 

40,768 

34 

3,272.6 

8,646,162 

16 

280 

61,880 

36 

3,670 

10,170,930 

10 

340 

91,392 

36 

3,886 

12,046,608 

17 

408 

131,784 

37 

4,218 

14,202,006 

18 

484.6 

186,048 

38 

4,669.5 

16,669,636 

10 

670 

267,764 

39 

4,940 

19,484,348 

20 

666 

361,120 

40 

5,330 

22,684,480 

21 

770 

471,086 




Ttend adjustments.— Trends fitted by indirect methods applied to the logarithms, 
reciprocals, etc., will sometimes fail to provide a satisfactory fit because of distortions 
arimng from the changing of the scale, or for similar reasons. They may however, 
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be used as one element in a least-squares adjustment, in which a constant and slope 
are the other two elements. This method, however, is tedious and may be approx- 
imated as follows. Compute the equation of a straight-line trend (T a + hr) for 
both the data (7) and the approximate trend (Ta), taking the time scale centered. 
From the equation for 7, subtract the corresponding equation for Ta- Compute the 
straight-line trend indicated by the equation thus found. This is the correction 
trend (To), which when added to Ta will give a final trend (T) which has the same 
sum and the same slope as the data. Ordinarily, this adjustment will improve the 
fit of the calculated trend. The method is illustrated in the accompan 3 ring example. 


Example A2 


CORRECTING AN APPROXIMATE TREND (Ta) 



(Assumed to have been calculated 

by an indirect, inexact method) 

X 

7 

Ta 

Tc 

T 

-2 

20 

10 

0 

10 

-1 

10 

28 

2 

30 

0 

40 

36 

4 

40 

1 

60 

34 

6 

40 

2 

20 

22 

8 

30 



5)130 




o = 30 

26 


To « (30 - 26) + (5 - 3)x = 4 


6= 5 

3 


T^Ta+Tc 


The method may be extended to include a parabolic correction. 


The direct least-squares trend. — Under certain conditions, illustrated below, 
trends may be fitted by least squares measured perpendicularly to the trend. Such 
lines are described as fitted by direct least squares. The method of fitting is some- 
what more complex than the usual method although it makes use of the same quan- 
tities, Xxy, S**, and Sy*. The equation is, as before, 

T - a + bx 


and a also is found as before, that is, it is 

a ■■ 


S7 

N 


or, if the data are centered, it is zero. The equation for b being the solution of a 
quadratic, has alternate values 


where 


b 


1 4- + 1 

— w 


or 


w 

1 + Vu)* + 1 


w 


2Xxy 
Sx* - 


The required value of h has the sign of Exy. 
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This type of straight-line trend has been used in the calculation of the elasticity 
of the market, where elasticity is measured by the coefficient rj - 1/&. The usual 
technique is as follows: 

1. Tabulate the necessary data, a sequence of production and deflated prices, 
usually year-by-year for the given product in question. 

2. Compute the link relatives of each of these series, that is, express each item 
(except the first) in percentages of the preceding item taken as 100 per cent. 

3. Write the logarithms of these link relatives. These two series of logarithms are 
regarded as X and F, respectively, of the calculations (X refers to quantities and F 
to prices). 

4 Calculate 'Sxy, Sj/*, and either by actually centering the data or by the 
use of the usual centering formulas, or both. 

5. Apply the equations mentioned above to obtain w and the two values of h. 
The appropriate value of h may be determined by the sign of Sxy; if this is positive, 
the positive b is chosen; if negative the negative b is chosen. When zero or infinity 
is obtained in the fraction Wj the result may readily be interpreted by plotting. 
Example A3 is a very simplified illustration. 

Other equations. — There are many methods of fitting parabolas, particularly as 
applied to regular time series with the time scale centered at the average date. One 
of these is represented by the following equations, which are merely the equations 
employed in Chapter XI transformed so as to utilize the quantities, as obtained from 
the data: W, SF, SxF, Zx^F. 

The equations are: 

^ 3(3iNr^ - 7)SF ~ fiOSx^F 
“ 4Ar(Ar* - 4) 

■■ Ar(i\r* - 1) 

isosa^r - i5(N^ - i)sr 
® " Ar(Ar* - - 4) 

The principal advantage of these equations is that tables may readily be con- 
structed giving the functions of W, i.e., N^f — 1, — 4, etc., thus making readily 

available all the factors in the equation with the exception of the three summations 
containing F. 

Equations for fitting a parabola by the method of grouped data are given and 
illustrated in a succeeding paragraph. Equations suitable for use with the method of 
selected points may also be derived. It will be’ recalled that in this method the data 
are charted, and three points (Pi, P 2 and Ps) estimated to lie on the trend, on equi- 
distant ordinates t intervals apart, and located near the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the series, respectively, are read from the chart. The constants of the 
equation are (origin at P 2 ) : 

a * P 2 




Ps-Pi 

2t 


Pi + P3 - 2P2 

c “ 
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Example A3 

ELASTICITY OF A MARKET 


Data: Assumed production and deflated price of crop A in a total market. 


Years 

Data 

Link 

relative 

Logarithms 
of P and Q 

Deviations of 7 and X 


P 

Q 

P 

Q 

Y 

X 

y 

X 


X2 

xy 

1910 

$1.00 

240 





m 





1911 

1.26 

223 

126 

93 


1.97 





-0.0030 

1912 

1.15 

230 

91 

103 

1.96 

2.01 

Hill?! 



y^^ 

-0.0004 

1913 

1.15 

230 

100 

100 

na 

2.00 

0.00 




0.0000 

1914 

1.21 

216 

105 

94 


1.97 


HlliB 


y^^ 

-0.0006 

1915 

1.00 

244 

83 

113 

1.92 

2.05 


0.05 



-0.0040 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

5)10.00 

10.00 





-0.0080 


■ 

1 

1 

1 

2.00 

2.00 







Check: 


- 


S2/2 == 272 _ 


(SX)2 


(S7)2 


20.0044 

- 20.0000 

0.0044 (use 44) 

20.0184 

- 20.0000 


2a;y = SX7 - 


SXS7 

N 


0.0184 (use 184) 

19.9920 

- 20.0000 


-0.0080 (use -80) 


w - 


2'Exy 


160 


2x2 _ 2:2/2 44 - 184 


= 1.143 


. 1 ± Vw* + 1 i + Viioe 2.519 

5 ss — = =— 2.204 


— w 


Elasticity == - 


- 1.143 
1 


-1.143 


= -0.45 


h -2.204 

The results roughly approximate the wheat and corn market. 
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For similar equations applicable to a cubic, see Davies and Crowder, Methods 
of Statistical Analysis^ Chapter VI. 

The parabola by grouped data. — ^The fitting of a parabola may be somewhat 
abbreviated by applying the criterion of grouped data, which sets up the standard 
that, when the series is regularly spaced, and when N is divisible by 3, the sum of the 
trend items in the first group (m ^ N/3 items) should equal the sum of the data; and 
that this equality should be true in the second and third group of m items, respec- 
tively. This method should not be confused with least-squares fittings to averages 
of the data by decades, or other periods. The method is illustrated in Example A4. 

Example A4 

A PARABOLA FITTED BY THE GROUPED DATA METHOD 


Data: Assumed production, 1901-1906. 


X 

Y 


S 

X 


a + 

bx -f- 

cx* T 

1901 

70 


Si 

-2.5 

6.25 

100 

-10 

-25 = 65 

1902 

80 


150 

-1.5 

2.25 

100 

- 6 

- 9 = 85 

1903 

98 


Si 

-0.5 

0.25 

100 

- 2 

- 1 = 97 

1904 

100 


198 

0.5 

0.25 

100 

+ 2 

- 1 == 101 

1905 

95 


Si 

1.5 

2.25 

100 

+ 6 

- 9 = 97 

1906 

87 


182 

2.5 

6.25 

100 

+ 10 

-25= 85 
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b = 

(>S8- 

Sx) 

4- 2m* 

= (182 - 

- 150) 4- (2 X 4) = 4 



c = 

{Si + Sz 

— 2 ^ 2 ) 2771* = 

(150 + 182 - 

- 396) 4 

(2X8) 4 

a = 

(Si- 

-5- m 

= [198 - 

- (-4)(0.5)1 

4- 2 = 100 



It should be noted that S 2 t and Sz are the sums of the first, second, and third group 
of m items, respectively. Also the expression Sxi means the sum of the squares of 
the x's (centered) in the mid-group. 

The normal equations of parabolas. — ^The derivation of the equations used with 
the straight-line and parabola trends may be briefly suggested. It will be seen that, 
in the general equation, T = a -|- bX -f cX^, a determines an origin height; feX, a 
slope; and a constant curvature. To equate these measures in the data (F) 
and the trend (T), we assume that SF = ST; SXF - SZT; and SX^F = SA^T. 
If a + bX -H cX^ is substituted for T in each of these equalities, the so-called normal 
equations are obtained: 

SF = Va + hXX + cXX^ 

SXF » oSX -f 6SX* + cSX« 

SX*F * aSX* + 5SX* + cSX^ 

If X is unit spaced and centered, these equations are readily simplified. 

That the parabola trend fit ted to d ata by the least-squares formulas has the least 
possible standard deviation (SF — T* a minimum) of any curve of its type may be 
proved by the calculus method of derivation, from the equation, where d *= F — T 

S(P « S(F - 7)2 « S(r - a - - cX*)* 
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The first derivatives with respect to a, 6, and c, at the minimum of ScP, are 
du^lda =» nu^^^dulda^ where w-S(F — o — 6 X~ cX*), etc., or 

2S(F - a - 6X - cX2)(-l) = 0 

2S(y - a - 6X - cX^K-X) = 0 

2S(F -a-bX- cX^K-X^) = 0 

which reduce to the three normal equations, respectively. The same proof may be 
applied to a straight line or an exponential of any degree. 

The modified* reciprocal trend. — A substitute for the modified geometric trend as 
applied to a series of data increasing at a declining rate so as to approach virtually a 
horizontal asymptote, or to their logarithms, is the modified reciprocal,* the chief 
element of which consists of the reciprocals of the adjusted X scale. Its equation is 

I. 

T * a + 


X c 


It may be fitted by plotting the data and estimating three trend points. Pi, P2, and 
P3, on equidistant ordinates near the beginning, middle, and end of the series, respec- 
tively. These ordinates are designated as a; = — <, a; = 0, and x - respectively, 
where t is the number of time units between selected points. Then 

t(Pz - Pi) 


a = 


2P2 - (Pi -h Ps) 

P 2(Pl 4 - P3) - 2P1P3 

2P2-(Pi + P 2) 

b = c(p2 — a) 

For example, suppose that the selected points are 

T = P\- 10; P2 = 20; P3 =* 25 when t 

*=-4; 0; 4 

4(25 - 10) 


Then 

and 


2 X 20 - (10 + 25) 

20(10 -f 25) - 2 X 10 X 25 


40 


2 X 20 - (10 + 25) 
b = 12(20 - 40) = - 240 

The trend passes through the three selected points, as follows: 

b _ 240 


T = a-h 


{x +c) 


= 40 - 


X + 12 


* See Norris O. Johnson, **A Trend Line for Growth Series,** Journal of the 

American Statistical Association^ 30 (192), December, 1935, p. 717. 
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As a rule this trend is preferably fitted to the logarithms of Pi, P 2 , and Ps, and the 
antilogarithms of the trend thus found are taken as the final trend. 

The method may be improved by first estimating c as before and then using the 

method of least squares. As thus applied, the series — \ — is taken as the x series of 

X c 

the normal equations. The closeness of fit may be still further improved by adding 
another term, dx. 

The modified geometric trend. — ^The modified geometric trend may be con- 
veniently fitted by the method of grouped data as follows: Assume that the number 
of items is divisible by 3 or can readily be made so by dropping one or two of the initial 
items. The series to be fitted is arranged in three consecutive groups of m = N/3 
items each. If it does not appear suitable to drop one or two items so that N is divisi- 
ble by 3, the method can be adjusted to fractional items, or each item in the original 
data may be repeated three times, representing the first, second, and third four-month 
periods in each year and the trend later taken as of the central four-months. Or one 
or two additional items may be extrapolated in such a way that they will practically 
fall upon the trend. This may. be done by parabolic extrapolation, employing the 
weights given on pages 522-524. The method of fitting the trend is illustrated in 
Example A4'. The data (F) are arranged in three subtotals (Sit and /Ss), and the 
first differences (di and (h) are taken. The equations of the constants as given below 
are then applied. The general equation is 

N 

3 


T ^ a + 6c*; m 
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Example A4' 

THE MODIFIED GEOMETRIC TREND ; METHOD OF GROUPED DATA 
Data: Assumed production indexes. 



X 

D 

S 

d 

0 

104 



1 

111 

Si = 215 


2 

122 


di = 45 

3 

138 

S 2 - 260 


4 

184 


di = 180 

5 

256 

Co 

11 

0 




<ii(c - 1) 45 X 1 

® “ (c- - D* ~ ® 


di 45 

tno = Si — — ; 2a = 215 — "T = 200; a = 100 

C*” ““ i «5 


When the modified geometric trend is fitted by the method of selected points to 
annual or other regular data (Pi, P 2 , and P 3 are trend points estimated on a chart 
at t years apart) the following equations may be utilized (origin at Pi) : 

— ^3 ~ P 2 

Pi -Pi 

, P2 - Pi 

o = Pi - 6 


These equations may obviously be adapted to the Pearl-Reed and Gompertz 
curves by fitting the modified geometric trend to the reciprocals or logarithms of 
the selected points, respectively, and reversing the trend thus found by utilizing its 
reciprocals 01 logarithms. 

Sums of powers. — In many trend and correlation problems, formulas are used 
which require the powers of a series of numbers, often centered as deviations from the 
mean. In such cases the formulas of Table A4 will prove convenient. 
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I. 


For 

any 

( 1 ) 

S» 

( 2 ) 

2 *‘ 

(3) 

2 a:» 

(4) 

2x* 


TABLE A4 
Summation FoRiniiAS 
variate, X, where X-M is written as x\ 


= 0 

= SX* - 
« sx» - 
« sx* - 


(SX)« 

N 

3SX*SX . «(SX)* 

N N* 

42:x»sx .VY,(SX)* 


3(SX)« 


II. Sums of items in certain designated series: 

{N is number of items in series; increasing series begin as indicated, and may be 
carried to N items; decreasing-increasing and increasing-decreasing series are sym- 
metrical and may be carried higher.) 


No. 


Series 


( 1 ) 0 + 1 4 " 2 + 

(2) 0* + 1* 4- 2* -f 

(3) 0» 4- 1* 4- 23 4- 

(4) 1 4-2 4-34- 

(6) 1* 4- 2* 4- 3» 4- 

(7^ 4- 2 + 4 + 

(8) 0* 4- 2* + 4* 4- 

(9) 03 4 - 23 4 - 43 4 - 

5 14-34-64- 

1* 4- 3» 4- 6* 4- 

13 4 - 33 4 - 63 4 - 

2 4-44-64- 

23 4- 4* 4- 6* 4- 

23 4 - 43 4 . 63 4 - 

... +23 4- 1*4- 0*4- 1*4- 2*’.’.’’ 

(18) - . • 4- 23 + 13 + 03 + 13 + 23 + . 

(19) ••• 4- 1.6 4- 0.6 4- 0.6 4- 1-6 4- . . 

(20) ... 4- 1.6* 4- 0.6* 4- 0.5* 4- 1.6* 4- 

(21) ... 4- 1.63 4- 0.53 4- 0.53 + 1.53 + 
(23^ . . . + 3*VlH^ 1* + 1* + V.‘. ’. ’. ’. 

(24) ... 4-334-1*4-1*4-33+ 

(26) ...4-44-24-04-24-4 '.. 

(26) ... 4- 4* 4- 2* 4- 0* 4- 2* 4- 4* .. . 

(27) . . . 4- 4» 4- 2» 4- 03 4- 23 4- 4* . . . 

(28) 1 4-34-64-34-1 

(29) 1*4- 3* 4- 6* 4- 3* 4-1* 

(30) 13 + 3» 4- 6» 4- 33 4- 1* 

(31) 1 4-3 4-64-64-3 4-1 

(32) 1* 4- 3* 4- 6* 4- 6* 4- 3* 4- 1* 

(33) 1 « 4- 3» 4- 6* 4- 6» 4- 33 4- 1 * 


•l )/6 


N(N - l)/2 
N(N - lK2Ar 
NKN - l)*/4 
N{N 4- 1)/2 
N{N 4- l)(2iNr 4- 1)/6 
N*(N 4- 1)**/4 
N(N - 1 ) 

2N{N - 1)(2N - l)/3 
2NKN - 1 )* 

N* 

i\r(4N* - l)/3 
N*(2Ar* - 1) 

N{N + 1 ) 

2N{N 4- 1)(2N 4- 1)/3 
2N*(N 4- 1)* 

(AT* - l)/4 
Ar(N* - 1)/12 
(AT* - l)*/32 
Ar*/4 

ATCAT* - 1)/12 
Ar*(N* - 2)/32 
A/'*/2 

Ar(N* - l)/3 
Ar*(Ar* - 2)/4 
(AT* - l)/2 
Ar(iV» - l)/3 
(AT* - l)*/4 
(AT* -h l)/2 
Ar(Ar* 4- 2)/3 
4- 4Ar* - l)/4 
Ar*/2 

N(A/’* - l)/3 
NHN* - 2V4 


Moments. — ^The term moment is applied to the means of powers of deviations of a 
given set of numbers about a specified origin. If the deviations (d) are taken from an 
sibitrary origin they are designated as follows: 
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First moment, vi ^ Xd -r N 

Second moment, t>2 =* -r N 

Third moment, vz *= Sd* + N 

, Fourth moment, va * Sd^ N 
etc. 

If the moments are taken about the mean as origin, the S3mibol m may be substituted 
for V. Obviously mi = 0, and m2 is the variance. In a normal distribution, or in a 
series having a constant first difference, W3 = 0. The Greek letter n may be used 
to indicate moments about the mean instead of m. However, it is also used to 
indicate moments of a distribution, expressed in units of class intervals, and adjusted 
for grouping errors by Sheppard’s correction, in which case, when t = 1, 


M2 = 


Jj_ 

12 


M4 





240 


A derived measure of skewness is 


= M8//4 


NOTES ON CHAPTERS XIV-XVI 


Simple Correlation 

Proof of correlation variances. — The equality of cr* = trj + af or 
-f Sd^ may be verified as follows: 

Defining, expanding, simplifying, and assuming SF ** ST and SFT = ST^: 


(1) 

22/* =. 2 (y - = 2r* - ! 

(2) 

2/* = 2 - ^y = 2r* - - 

(3) 

2<J* = 2(F - T)* = 2r* - 2r* 


(SF)2 

N 


N 


SF * ST by first normal equation. 

SFT STMs demonstrated below. 

Hence, adding (2) and (3), Sy^ = S(^ -f Sd*- 

To show SFT = ST^ for T = a + bX, square T by guide factors: 



a bX 

a 

0* + 06X 1 

hX 

dbX + I^X* 


Summing 
no* + obSZl _ 
oftSX +b*SX*l “ 


By comparison with the normal equations it will be seen that the summed first line 
totals aSF and second line 6SXF, which is identical with SFT = SF(o -f hX) 
= aSF -h bXXY. The same proof may be generalized by the relation of T^ to the 
normal equations for the parabola, cubic, etc. 
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It may be deduced from the above that, for the parabola: 

- ST* - - a'ZY + 6SXF + cSX*F - 

n N 

Sd2 = - sr2 = 272 _ aSr - 6SXF - cSX2F 


and crt and cry may be obtained from these expressions. For the straight-line trend, 
terms in c may be dropped, and for the cubic, etc., the series is extended to terms in 
d, etc. The same proof may be written in the more general form 

T == a -j- 6iXi - 4 " 62X2 

in which case 

2^2 = hil^xiy -f 62 Sx 2 y 

The form may be applied to any number of elements. These equations are often 
written with Xo and xq replacing F and y, respectively. 

Other features of correlation. — There are a number of other, less important 
propositions in connection with correlation which, for the most part, are fairly obvious 
and scarcely require formal proof. The first of these propositions is that r2 is limited 
to the range 0 to 1, which means that r may range from -1-1 to —1. This obviously 
follows from the proposition just stated that 


«« + ff j = ff? 

which, divided by «i|, gives 

r* + ifc* = 1 

Since both r2 and are necessarily positive, if they have any value above zero, the 
proposition just stated is obvious. 

There are several convenient equalities which also are obvious and merely 
require stating. For example, 

2xy = 2ix(Y — My) = SxF — MySx 


These equalities are obtained by expanding the terms (F — My) X x and attaching 
the S sign to the variables. But since Xx = 0, the equalities reduce simply to the 
statement 


2xy = XxY 


Another series of equalities begins with 







These equalities are readily obtained as follows: The first fraction is merely the for- 
mula for r2; the second extracts from the fraction h = HxylXx^; the third squares b 
and divides the fraction by 'Lxy/'Lx^; and the fourth reduces the fraction by dividing 
both terms by N. The square root of the last expression is 
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Example A5 

INTERCORRELATIONS AND REGRESSIONS ^ 
Data: Assumed correlated series, IT, X, and 7. 




17 

X 

7 

Z 



1 

8 

2 

11 



2 

5 

4 

11 



2 

4 

10 

16 



5 

1 

20 

26 


V 

10 

18 

36 

64 

F 

17 

34 

31 

130 

195 


X 


106 

96 

233 


7 



520 

746 


Z 




1,174 

Np 

w 

36 

-56 

160 

140 


X 

-66 

100 

-264 

-220 


7 

160 

-m 

784 

680 


Z 




600 

b 

W 

1.00000 

-1.55556 

4.44444 

3.88889 


X 

-0.56000 

1.00000 

-2.64000 

-2.20000 


7 

0.20408 

-0.33673 

1.00000 

0.86735 

M 


2.5 

4.5 

9.0 

16.0 

a 

17 

0 

8.38889 

-2.11111 

6.27778 


X 

5.02000 

0 

20.88000 

25.90000 


7 

0.66328 

7.53057 

0 

8.19385 

r® 

17 

1.00000 

0.8711 

0.9070 



X 


1.00000 

0.8890 



7 



1.0000 



i-M) 

-2.5 

—4.5 

-9.0 


^ Explanation: The two series from which each computed item below S is derived 
p.re indicated by column and row designations, e.g., an item in column X, row 17, is 
d?rived from X and W series. Block P contains summed cross products, e.g., 
34 = 217®; 31 = SI7X. Np contains N times centered cross products, e.g., 
36 - = AS17® - (ST7)®; -56 = NI^wx = AS17X - S172X. The 6’s 

are the Np’s, each divided by the summed squares of its row; that is, the diagonal 
numbers 36, 100, and 784 are the divisors. Each a is the M in the same column 
combined with 6 (of similar position as a) times negative M at right. Each a and b 
pair (related by similar positions) describes the regression of the scries at head of 
column on the series indicated by the row designation at left (e.g., regression of 
17 on X is 6.02 — 0.56 X; and the regression of 7 on 17 is — 2.n 4- 4.4417. Each 
squared r is the product of two related 6's; e.g., squared r of series 17 and X is 
( — 1.^) (—0.66) = 0.8711. Z checks apply in all blocks except the last one. 
Blocks containing r’s and F*s may readily be added. 
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If the terms are then rearranged, h is available as 
b = and 

\(TxJ 

Correlation by diagonal deviations. — ^The linear coefficient of correlation (r) as 
computed from tabulated data may be found by means of a frequency distribution 
based upon the diagonals of the scatter tabulation, assuming that the X and Y scales 
are expressed in unit intervals. The computation is based upon the equation 

2 (<r| + Cy) = (Ofl + <rj,) 

where oi is the variance of the distribution having frequencies obtained by adding 
the diagonals from the upper left to the lower right taken as columns, and al, is the 
variance of the distribution having frequencies obtained by adding the diagonals 
from the upper right to the lower left, taken as columns, o’* and ay are the standard 
deviations of the columns and rows, respectively, as in other correlation problems. 
Class intervals in each case are taken as unity. The factor 2 in the equation arises 
from the fact that the diagonal scales are really \/2 times the x and y scales. It 
may also be shown that o^ ~ 0’S = ^'Zxy/N. 

It follows from this equality that r may be found by the formula 

^ 0 * H“ Oy — oS O’* “h O’y ■” Y 

20 '* 0 ’ y 2<rx(Ty 

If, however, oj is substituted for o-J,, the r thus obtained will be the same in magnitude, 
but the sign will be reversed. Hence, it is convenient to use with negative correla- 
tions and 0’S with positive correlations, since these diagonals are more quickly obtain- 
able. 

Intercorrelations: The r coefficients relating each of several series to the other 
series, respectively, is often required. A convenient form for computing and tabu- 
lating such correlations, together with the regressions, appears in Example A 5 . Brief 
explanations appear in a footnote below. In reading results, the dependent series 
is read in the column headings and the independent in the row designations. For 
example, the slope (block 6) of X on IT is in column X, row IF (6 = — 1 . 65 ). Th3 
blocks P and Np are as explained in multiple correlation, below. 

Doolittle solution of multiple correlation. — ^In Example A6 a problem in multiple 
correlation with three independent series is solved by a method adapted to laboratory 
practice. The data are summed by rows (column Z), and the columns, including Z, 
are summed in row S. Cross products are' then tabulated in block P: the first row 
lists SXf, ZX1X2, SX1X3, SXiXo; the second row lists 2 X 1 , 2X2X3, etc. Th3 
subscripts in column and row designations indicate each cross product. These cross 
products may be run off on a calculator, two or three at a time, where the multipliers 
are common. 

In block Np the centered cross products are similarly listed, each multiplied 
by N to avoid decimals. The centering utilises formulas such as 

ATS*? - ATSXf - SXiSXi 
N'Sxvxa - NXXtKi - etc. 

each of which may be solved in one operation on a calculator. 
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In both P and Np blocks, the Z column furnishes a convenient check. In each of 
these blocks Z is entered as the sum of the “full rows^^ including items in block column 
above first listed item of each row. These are the items appropriate to the unfilled 
spaces in the lower left-hand portion of the block. The block footings of the Z items 
thus found should then check as in the P block, and as in the Np block. 
In locating errors, each Z may be foimd as if the data row sums under Z were another 
X series. 

The Doolittle solution begins in block I. Row pi is entered and is pointed off for 
convenience to four decimals, as are other items in the Np block, when entered below. 
The row thus entered is labeled «i. It is divided by the first item (0.2400), and signs 
changed, to obtain row ^i. 

Block II similarly begins with row p2 1,000. The next row is si (beginning in 
column 2) multiplied by the item of column 2. Rows 1 and 2 are then added to 
obtain row 52 and is obtained by dividing by —0.7396. In these calculations the 
Z column is included, and the Z item of row S2 should check as the row sum, except for 
small rounding errors. 

Block III is similarly obtained. Row 1 is row ps 1,000. Row 2 is row «i, 
beginning in the third column, times the qi item of the same column. Row 3 is simi- 
larly obtained from row S2 times q2 of column 3. The three rows are then summed to 
obtain «8» which, as before, is divided by its first item, and signs changed, to obtain qz. 

In block C the constants of the regression equation are derived from the q rows. 
These rows are brought down for convenience, though this is not strictly necessary. 
The 6’s are found in reverse order. In column 0, the item — 1 is entered and may be 
regarded as 6o* Each q of column 0 is then multiplied by — 1 , and the results are 
listed below. The last item thus found (0.4360) is 63 and is so entered in the b row. 
This h is then multiplied by the q's above it, and the results entered below in appro- 
priate rows, as indicated. The sum of 6^2 row is 62, and is so entered in the b row. It 
in turn is then multiplied by the q above it, completing row 6^1, whose sum is 61. Thus 
the rows below b may be described as 651, bqzf and 6^3, though the computation is 
piecemeal, from right to left. When more series are involved, the blocks of the 
solution, of course, are expanded, but the method remains the same. 

The constant a may be discovered by the formula (derived from first normal 
equation), 

ATa « Sr - b{LXi - 62SX2 - 632X3 

or the same computation may, in effect, be carried out by multiplying the data sums 
(row S) by the 6’s, including — 1 taken as 60. The sum of these products is — Na, 
which divided hy —N gives a. 

The coefficient R may similarly be found by formula as 

P* — (bi2^xixo H- b2^X2Xo + bz^xzpco) -5- 

or the same operation may be carried out by multiplying the full row po by row 6, as 
indicated. A useful check is 26Pi = 0, etc. 

Significance of the Betas 

In Example A7 the Doolittle method as applied to multiple correlation is extended 
to include estimates of the significance of the betas. In this process it is necessary to 
begin with the zero order coefficients, or r*s, instead of the centered cross products. 
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multiple correlation with significance of betas 
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0.1400 0.1761 0.4667 

1.0000 0.0105 0.4844 









B, Solution, indvding signifioarxe of betas. 
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3.4769 

3.1725 

3.0511 

3.4769 

-3.4769 

3.1725 

-1.3011 

1.8714 

-2.1760 

3.0511 

-1.4589 

0.1190 

1.7112 

-2.0858 

s s 

II II II II 


Significance of: 

<5 

■ 

1 

1 


1.2189 

0.0444 

0.2107 

1.565 


<Q. 

ipH 


1. 

1. 

-1.1628 

ddd 

1 

i-^ddd 



pH 


e<i<N t-h 

coco*^ 

odd 

1 1 

dddd 

1 1 1 

lOr-ir-i 

C<1 1-H Ob- 

.-Iddi-i 


Correlation of: 


0.6831 

0.6960 

0. 5292 

1. 

0.6831 

-0.6831 

ills 

O C<l »c 

dddd 
i 1 

0.5292 

-0.2866 

0.0280 

0.2706 

-0.3298 

-1. 

0.6831 

0.5121 

0.3298 

1. 

1. 

=0.2187 

0.03645 

>< 

0.4196 

0. 1023 

1. 

0.4196 

-0.4196 

gogp 

dddd 

1 1 

1. 

-0.1761 

-0.0035 

0.8204 

-1. 

5328 

o o d 

oa 

8!§« 

do 1 

1 

0. 3742 

1. 

0.3742 

-0.3742 

1. 

-0.1400 

0.8600 

-1. 


1-1 
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Operations 

Square roots of 
Block r* 

c 

p 1 

^ ** 

4 -§ 

-I- 

|x| 4f 
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The r’s are obtained from the centered cross products (times N) which are copied 
in Block Np from the preceding example. This block is written in complete rows. 
Each row is divided by the of the row, to obtain the regression slopes indicated, 
and the r squares are foimd as the product of the two correlative 5’s as & 21 & 12 ) etc. 
The r's are then entered for solution (more decimals were carried in than are 
indicated). 

To obtain (T/j it is necessary to affix beta columns with an entry of 1 in each column 
corresponding to the initial I’s of the r’s. These entries are included in the Z column 



Fig. A1 — ^The Net or Partial Regression of Y on Xi. The regression of Y and Xi 
on X 2 are eliminated in obtaining the residual deviations, y~ and xi*, as plotted. 

(Data: See Example A8.) 

at the extreme right. The steps in the solution are as before, except that the 0 
columns are included in each step, parallel with the X columns. In solving the 
constants the are not here brought down, but the solution is as before. The 
expression (1 — (N — m) is solved for use in discovering the cr^'s. 

The beta columns are summed as the absolute products qisi; etc. These 
sums in reality are the reciprocals of 1 — i 2 i. 2 g, 1 — and 1 — i^. 12 , and the 
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Exampi^ as 

THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 

Data: Sales records in units per week (Y), psychological-test scores (Xi), and 
years of experience (X2) of a group of salesmen. Subscripts 0, 1, and 2 refer to 
F, Xi, and X2 series, respectively (see Example 16.1). 


Sales- 

men 

Sales 

Y 

Test 

Xi 

Years 

Xi 

Regressions 

Errors 

Product 
of errors 
do2 X di2 

yonX2 

T02 

Xi on Xi 
Tyi 

do* 

Y-Tii = 

dit 

Xi- Tit 

A 

5 

4 

5 

6.7442 


-1.7442 

-1.6047 

2.7989 

B 

4 

5 

2 




-0.0116 

0.0099 

c 

5 

6 

4 

6.1163 


-1.1163 

0.5930 

-0.6619 

D 

6 

4 

9 

9.2558 

6.3953 

-3.2558 

-2.3953 

7.7986 

E 

9 

5 

8 

8.6279 



-1.1977 

-0.4456 

F 

10 

6 

4 

6.1163 


3.8837 

0.5930 

2.3030 

G 

9 

6 


9.8837 


-0.8837 

-0.5930 

0.5240 

H 

12 

7 

11 



1.4884 

0.2093 

0.3115 

I 

11 

9 


9.8837 


mSm 

2.4070 

2.6869 

J 

9 

8 

7 






2 items 

80 

60 



60.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

17.3254 

2 squares 

710 

384 

576 



36.0930 

20.6395 



^1.2 = 


2(do2 X di2) 

24 


fti., = 6»i.*(^) 


roi.2 = 


roi.2 • 


2(ci!o2 X di2) 

(s4s4)« 

Toi — ^02^12 


17.3254 

20.6395 

= 0.8394 

/1.5492\ 

(2.6458; 

= 0.4915 

17.3254 

= 0.635 

(36.0930)(20.6395)’^" 

0.683 - 0.696 X 0.374 

= 0.635 

[(1 - 0.696*){1 - 0.374*)]^ 


fel.2 = 


S(a:i - buXt)(xo - fcosajj) 


F = 


_8 

^ 01.2 


2(^1 — 612^^2)^ 
N — m 


(xi - 6120:2)^ 


^01.2 


X 


m 


0.403 10 ^3 

0.597 ^3-2 


where c is the number of coefficients (612 and 602) used indirectly (i.e., other than 
the usual coefficients of the regression) to determine the regression. Tabular 
F « 5.59 and 12.25 for DF » 1 and 7. 
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method of their solution, thus illustrated, is much more economical than direct 
solution. Multiplying each by (1 — R^) -J- (iV — m) gives each as may be seen 
by reference to its formula (cf. page 384), and the square root is <Tfi. The ratio of 
each i9 to its (ffi is t, which may be evaluated by reference to the table of t, p. 586. 

In using the method of multiple correlation, beginning with the r’s as 
just described, it wiU be seen that the regression equation is not directly obtained. 
It can, however, be computed by the formulas 


(To 

^ ^ \ 

After the b*8 have thus been obtained, a may be calculated as in preceding problems. 

Analysis of partial correlation. — Partial correlation, worked out in detail for pur< 
poses of elucidation, rather than by a general formula, is presented in Example A8 
(see Fig. Al). In this example, the partial correlation roi .2 is worked out. The regres- 
sions of Y (or Xo) on X2 and Xi on X 2 , and in each case the errors of estimate, are 
noted. The slope of the former on the latter (do 2 on di 2 ) is the net regression coeffi- 
cient, which, if multiplied by crje/try, is the corresponding j8. The correlation of 
the two seta of errors of estimate thus obtained is the coefficient of partial correlation. 
That is, theoretically it is the correlation of sales with the psychological test scores 
after each of these two sets of data has been corrected for the effects of experience. 
The coefficient of partial correlation thus obtained does not measure up to the required 
standard of reliability and may be due merely to chance variability. The measure- 
ment of partial correlation, however, is more conveniently carried out by means of 
equations given in Chapter XYI. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER XVH 
Curvilinear Correlation 

General rule for decoding data. — From the discussion in Chapter XVII it will be 
seen that the general rule for decoding a trend equ^ion, e^ressed in the X and Y 
scales employed in computing, so as to adapt it to X and Y scales representing the 
original data or any new required scales, may be statci^as follows: 

1. Take Rx and Ry to represent the values on the X and Y scales, respectively, 
at the point of origin of the scales X and Y used in calculatioi^ 

2. Take ix and iy to represent the number of units in the X and Y scales corre- 
sponding to a unit in the X and Y scales, respectively, used in calculation. Obvi- 
ously in some cases these values might be fractional. 

3. Designate the adjusted constants applicable to scale X and F by the symbols 
a, 5, c, etc., the symbols a, 5, c, etc., being employed in the equation as originally 
computed. 

The rules for decoding in any type of trend equation may then be stated as follows; 
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1 . 

2 . 


Multiply the expression representing T, as calculated, by iy, and then add Ry, 


For each X appearing in the equation substitute 


X -Rz 


lx 


3. Simplify as far as j)ossible the complex algebraic expression thus obtained. 

The foregoing procedure may generally be reduced to comparatively simple rules 
for any specific trend equation. While it is not feasible to do this for all trend equa- 
tions, the rules for a straight line and parabola may be presented. 

In conformity with the foregoing notation and procedure, a straight-line trend 
equation calculated in terms of X and Y may be transformed so as to be applicable to 
the scales X and F by the following formulas: 



- . h 

b=^ ty~r 

lx 


Or the procedure may be reduced to the following two steps: 

1. Write a and 6/i*, and multiply each by iy. 

2. h^ploying a and h thus partially corrected, 

a = Ry “f* — RJb 

6 = 6 


Similarly, an equation for a parabola trend may be decoded or transformed in 
accordance with the preceding notation, as follows: 


a “ iJy + h 


(a 


R » . ■+■ R^ 

tz 


6 



c 


iy 


c 

il 


Or the procedure may be reduced to the following two steps, 

1. Write a, 6/4, and c/t|, and multiply each by 4 . 

2. Employing a, 6, and c thus partially corrected, 

a — Ry 4" ® — JB*6 4” 

6 “ 6 — 2-R*c 


c 


c 


When decoding is very complex, the following procedure may be substituted, or 
charts may be employed. Code the items on which the estimate is based and obtain 
the corresponding T, This estimate in terms of T may be simply decoded as iyT 4- Ry, 
Biserial r and biserial v|. — As has been indicated in the text, it is frequently 
desired to measure covariation between variables of a type in which one or both are 
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expressed in non-quantitative terms, generally to determine whether or not such 
covariation as may exist is statistically significant. Where both variables are so 
expressed, this result may be achieved by means of the coefficient of mean square 
contingency, described on page 427, and the measurement thus obtained may be 
evaluated by reference to tables or charts of chi-square values. 

Where one variable is quantitatively measured and the other appears as a dichot- 
omy, i.e., having but two classes, the procedures of biserial r or biserial 17 may be 
used for this purpose. Both devices assume normality in the non-quantitative varia- 
ble and, upon this assumption, make use of the known characteristics of the normal 
distribution to measure covariation. In each case, this measurement is effected 
through reference to tables of A and z, such as those on pages 582 to 585, in which 
A refers to areas under various portions of the normal curve and z represents a 
measure of the ordinates at specified points along the base line. 

The method of biserial r is illustrated in Example A9, where data are arranged to 
permit measurement of a possible relationship between the number of workers partici- 
pating in producing units of a certain commodity and their acceptance or rejection 
by the inspection department of a manufacturing concern. Acceptances and rejec- 
tions are designated as/2 and/i, respectively, being classified according to the number 
of operatives involved in processing. The totals of these frequencies are designated 
as /. Ordinary procedure first calculates the mean of the smaller of the two classes 
(the tail of the distribution) and then notes the mean and the standard deviation of 
the whole distribution (columns /iF, /F, and/F^). It notes, also, the proportion of 
the whole non-quantitative distribution in the tail and designates this proportion as q 
(in contrast with which the larger portion may be regarded as p). The appropriate z 
value is then taken from tables of q and 2, or if the latter are not available, from 
tables of A and 2, in which case the proper value of A is determined by the fact that 
A = (1 — 2g)/2, This relationship may be explained by the faet that the area 
referred to is that under one-half the normal curve less that represented by the 
proportion of the whole distribution that features its tail. The value of r|,ig is then 
available directly by formula, as indicated in the example. 

The method of biserial 17 differs principally in that it avoids reference directly 
to the standard deviation of the quantitatively measured series. As indicated in 
Example AlO, in which the same data are used, the two classes of the dichotomy are 
described as fi and /z as before, and the totals of these classes are noted as /. In this 
case, however, reference is made to the portion of the whole that is represented by 
the larger of the two classes, /2, and the ratio of these frequencies to total frequencies 
is designated as T. T values are reduced to those representing one-half a normal dis- 
tribution (since only the latter are usually described in tables of areas a.nd ordinates) 
by subtracting 0.50 from each T value. Distances from the mean ordinate, desig- 
nated as a; or x/<r, for each A are then read from the table, and these values are 
squared and multiplied by the frequencies for each row. The measurement of 
biserial 17 is accomplished by comparison of the 7 ? value for the ratio of total fre- 
quencies in the major class to those in the whole (designated as B^) with the total of 
row products, 2l/(a;^. Ordinarily, this total, divided by N, is described as A\ and 
that terminology is followed in the example. 

The coefficients thus determined may be evaluated as to reliability and signifi- 
cance by reference to their standard errors, or they may be compared with the charts, 
pages 559 and 560. In using the charts, the number of variables should be regarded 
as 2 for biserial r and m for biserial 17. 
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Example A9 

CORRELATION BY MEANS OF BISERIAL r 


Data : Y , the number of operatives having a part in the production of certain 
units; X, disposition of these units in the inspection division. 


Operatives 
involved in 
production 
(coded) 

Y 

Disposition by inspectors 

hY 

(SF) 

fY 

(27*) 

jyi 

Rejected 

h 

Accepted 

h 

Total 

/ 

0 


110 

180 


0 

0 

1 

65 

130 

195 

65 

195 

195 

2 


210 

260 




3 

35 

450 

485 


1,455 

4,365 

4 


660 

670 


2,680 


5 


840 

850 




Totals: 

240 

2,400 

2,640 

360 

0,100 

37,570 

Means: 




Ml = 1.5 

M = 3.447 


Proportions: 








For<r«: 


^ , Nzy* - (2,640 X 37,570) - (9,100)^ 

= 6,202.58 


N 


2,640 


(Ty = 

Biserial r: 


■ 19 -^ 


6,202.58 

2,640 


- 1.53. 


A (for reference in table of area and ordinates) 


1 ~ 2q 
2 


1 ~ 2 X 0.0909 
2 


0.4091; 


z (from table, when A = 0.4091) = 0.1636. 


»-bla = 

Standard error: 


(Ml - M)q 

zay 


(1.50 - 3.45) (0.0909) 
(0.1636) (1.53) 


0.71 



z 


Vn 


V'(0.0909)(0.9191) 

0.1636 

V 2,640 


(-0.708)* 


ff'rbis 


= 0.006 
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Example AlO 

CORRELATION BY MEANS OF BISERIAL ETA 
Data: Same as Example A9. 


Operatives 

involved 

in 

production 

(coded) 

F 

Disposition by 
inspectors 

II 





Re- 

jected 

/i 

Ac- 

cepted 

h 

Total 

/ 

nn^ 

X 


/x* 

0 

70 

no 

180 

ma 

0.1111 

0.2823 

0.0797 

14.346 

1 

65 

130 

195 

KM 

0.1667 

0.4307 

0.1856 

36.173 

2 

50 

210 

260 

KM 

0.3077 

0.8696 

0.7560 


3 

35 

450 

485 

KM 

KM 

1.4596 

vmjmw 


4 

10 

660 

670 



2.1727 



5 

10 

840 




2.2635 

5.1234 



240 

2,400 

2,640 



1.3346 

1.7812 
= B* 

8,796.995 


A* = 


X(fx^) 8796.995 


= 3.3322 


N 2640 
B* (from X* column) = 1.7812 

. A* - B* 1.5510 „ 

” 1 +A* " 4.3322 " 

17 •= V^.358 = 0.598 (negative by inspection) 


Intraclass correlation. — ^Problems in correlation sometimes appear in which it is 
impossible to detennine which of two paired items should be placed in the X and 
wldch in the Y column. For example, suppose that test scores are available measur- 
ing a specific ability of pairs of brothers, the age or other distinguishing features not 
being recorded. The question arises whether ability of brothers is correlated. 

In such cases, one possible method of solution enters the scores of each pair of 
brothers twice, alternately in the X and Y columns. To illustrate in Example All, 
the first pair of brothers made scores of 10 and 9, respectively. Each score may be 
entered as X « 10 and F « 9, also as X » 9 and Y = 10. Other paired items 
may be similarly treated. The correlation process is then continued in the usual way, 
wi th ten items in each column. Or, with the five pairs listed arbitrarily as X and F, 

^ 22;XF ~ (SX + Y,Y)^/2N 

“ SX* + 2y* - (LX + LY)^/2N 
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Example All 

INTRACLASS CORRELATION 

Data: Assumed test scores of pairs of brothers, families A, R, C, etc. Cor 
relation tested by single variance. 


Family 

B 

B 

C 


E 

Row totals 

Scores of 

9 

11 

8 

14 

16 




brothers (Y) 

10 

12 


15 

20 




27 

19 

23 

18 

29 

36 

125; 

125V10 = 

1562.5 

27* 

181 

265 

164 

421 

656 

1687 

- 1562.5 = 

124.5 

(27)VJV 

180.5 

264.5 

162 

420.5 

648 

1675.5 

- 1562.5 - 

113.0 


Mean Squares 


Squares 

DF 

MS 

v = 

124.5 

9 


2<? = 

113.0 

4 

28.25 

2d* = 

11.5 

5 

2.30 


28.25 

F = = 12.28 (1%R = 11.39) 


Intraclass r 


2.30 
22 ^^ - 

2 X 113 -- 124.5 
124.5 


0.815 


From the standpoint of the significance of such correlation, however, the problem 
may best be approached by means of simple variance analysis. It is this method 
which is illustrated in Example All. The procedure does not require comment since 
it parallels that of Example 19 *2, page 464. A computation of r by means of a formula 
is appended. 

Graphic multiple curvilinear correlation. — Assuming the following series, 

Vf and p, expressed in deviations from the mean, where u and v are taken as independ- 
ent series and ^ as a dependent series, 


u 

V 

y 

2 

0 

8 

1 

-2 

-2 

-2 

2 

-10 

0 

1 

6 

-1 

-1 

-1 
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a linear multiple correlation may be calculated or merely estimated,^ giving » 4 
and &2 - 1, constants for u and v, respectively. The functions thus indicated (4u and 
v) give the t indicated below. Then find sios y — ti and f(u)i + fii and /(v)i -f «i* 
The results are as follows: 


mi +mi 

= h 

y -h 

81 

/( m)i + Si 

Wi + «i 

/(W)2 

f(v)2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

7 

3 

4 

-2 

2 

-4 

0 

-6 

5 

-5 

-8 

2 

-6 

-4 

-12 

-2 

-11 

-1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

-4 

-1 

-5 

4 

0 

3 

-3 

1 


The expressions /( m)i + si and/(f>)i -h «i are employed in finding revised functions 
of u and v, respectively (see Fig. A2). This is done by plotting the series against their 



Fig. A2. — ^Revising Curvilinear Functions. Small circles, first row, are f(u)i -{- si 
and f(v)i -f «i, respectively, and the smoothed lines give f(u)2 and /(v)2. The second 
and third rows represent similar third and fourth revisions. 

respective deviations, that is,/(w)i -f «i against u and/(i;)i + «i against t>. The func- 
tions thus plotted are smoothed and re-estimated by reading items from the charts 
so that, in each case, the sum is zero. This second estimate of the two functions, as 
read from the chart, has here been calculated as follows. The differences 2/ — ^ » 82 

^ See page 428 for suggestions regarding such estimates. Also, the coefi^cients 
6i and 62 of a multiple linear regressioii mav iv» estimated by the graphic process of 
partial correlation, or sometimes they may be appi-oximated bv drawing on similar 
scales the regression of Xi, X2, and Y on Y, 
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are again taken and are added iof(u )2 and/(v) 2 . As before, /(w )2 + «2 and/(t ;)2 + «2 
are plotted against u and t>, respectively, to obtain a third estimate of f(u) &ndf(v). 


fiu)t +/(»)* = 

<2 

y - k 
«2 

/(w)2 -f «2 

/(v)2 -f «2 

fiuh 

f(v)z 

7 

3 

10 

-2 

5 

1 

5 

3 

5 

-5 

0 

-2 

3 

-7 

4 

-7 

~11 


-12 

2 

-9 

1 

-9 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

-3 

1 

-2 

1 

-2 

2 

-2 

1 


Similarly, a fourth estimate of the two functions was obtained. In general this 
process of approximation is continued until relatively smoothed fimctions are ob- 
tained, if that is possible. While these functions cannot be readily expressed by an 
equation, an estimate for a new U and V may be read from the final chart and a 
prediction made accordingly. In so doing the U and V data are first reduced to 
deviations (u and v) in terms of the means already calculated, and the corresponding t 
functions are read from the chart and added. To this result My is added to obtain 
the estimate T comparable to Y. 

NOTES ON CHAPTER XVm 

The coefficient of correlation (r) is often used simply as a measure of similarity 
between two related sets of deviations. However, the Pearsonian r is defined as a 
measure applicable to normal distributions in the statistical fields sampled. Hence a 
simpler measure not based upon such an assumption seems desirable. Such a measure, 
utilizing the average instead of the standard deviation, is available in the so-called 
coefficient of similarity (symbol Sm). 


Example A 12 

COEFFICIENT OF SIMILARITY, Sm 
Data: Assumed times series, X and Y, with approximate trends. 


Year 

X 

Y 

Tx 

Ty 

d. 

dy 

dJAD 

dy/AD 

s 

1923 

5 

3 

4 

5 

1 

-2 

0.5 

-1.0 

-0.5 

1924 

3 

4 

6 

7 

-3 

-3 

-1.5 

-1.5 

1.5 

1925 

7 

12 

8 

9 

-1 

3 

-0.5 

1.5 

-0.5 

1926 

13 

13 

10 

11 

3 

2 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1927 

10 

12 

12 

13 

-2 

-1 

-1.0 

-0.5 

0.5 

1928 

16 

16 

14 

15 

2 

1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 


54 

60 

54 

60 

AD 

+6 +6 +3.0 +3.0 6)2.5 

-6 -6 -3.0 -3.0 Sm=0A2 

6)12 6^ 6)0 6)6.0 

= 2 AD = 2 AD=1.0 AD = 1.0 


The first step in calculating the coefficient of similarity is the reduction of both the 
X and Y series to units of the average deviation, that is, each X is divided by ADx 
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and each Y by ADr- The deviations may be from the mean or from the normal, in 
accordance with the nature of the correlation. As the next step, from each pair of 
correlated items thus expressed, the numerically smaller (without regard to signs) is 
selected, and the sign of correlation for that pair is prefixed (like signs give plus; 
unlike, minus). The algebraic average of the items thus selected («) is the coeffi- 
cient of similarity (Sm »= S«/iV’). It should not be assumed that this measure takes 
no account of the larger deviations, since these are taken accoimt of in N. It may 
easily be shown that the limits of Sm are the same as the limits of r, that is, :±:1. 
For a normal correlation surface, the relation of Sm to r is expressed by the formula 
r* « 2Sm^ — 8m\ The procedure is illustrated by simple assumed data in Example 
A12 (for short cuts see Davies and Crowder’s Methods of Statistical Analysis^ Chapter 

vni). 


NOTES ON CHAPTER XX 

The reliability of correlation measures. — The convenient appraisal of the sig- 
nificance of correlation has been greatly advanced in recent years by the English 
statistician R. A. Fisher. Fisher's first step involved the transformation of the r scale, 
so that its sampling distribution would become approximately normal. The chango 
involved a transformation of r to « (here distinguished by the subscript r) as follows: 

Zr « 1.1512925 

The standard deviation of the sampling distribution of any given r is 

= I/VaT - 3 

When these formulas are applied to the problem of Example 14.1, page 331 > where 
r =* 0.683, the resulting measures of reliability are Zr = 0.835 and vmj, =* 0.378. Thus 
there is a high probability that the true value of Zr lies between the limits 

Zr * 0.835 db 2 X 0.378 

or between 0.079 and 1.591, and it is almost certain that the true value of z is within 
the three standard deviation limits or between —0.299 and 1.969. These z values 
may be reduced back to r's and the sampling distribution of r indicated as follows: 



Zr 

r 

-3 

-0.299 

-0.29 

-2 

0.079 

0.08 

-1 

0.457 

0.43 

0 

0.835 

0.68 

1 

1.213 

0.84 

2 

1.591 

0.92 

3 

1.969 

0.96 


Fisher next attacked the problem from an entirely different angle, namely, by 
estimating the probability of obtaining particular values of r from samples of uncor- 
related data. For example, he calculated that an r of 0.63 or more would be likely to 
occur only once in 20 times, and an r of 0.76 or more only once in 100 times, in draw- 
ings of samples of 10 pairs of items having no correlation. Such figures are called 
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the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels of probability, respectively. They vary with the 
size of the sample and the type of correlation but can be tabulated so as to cover the 
ordinary range of correlation work. These 6 per cent and 1 per cent limits have been 
selected as the least significant and least highly significant limits, respectively, on the 
basis of experience chiefly with biological data. The standards may, of course, be 
modified in accordance with experience in other fields. 

The generalized z. — Fisher next broadened the application of the principle just 
discussed by means of the following formulas: 


ni 


= S(F' - 7)2 4- m 


m — 1 



- F')* n* = 


N — m 


where F' is T, F is an item in the dependent series, 7 is Af r, and ni and n 2 are the 
degrees of freedom m — 1 and N — m, respectively (m is the number of series cor- 
related, or number of constants in the regression equation). In simple correlation 
m * 1 and n 2 - N — 2. The value of z (not to be confused with Zr) is found as ^ 


z 


0.5 I loge loge ) 

\ m 712 / 


where subtracting the logs has the effect of dividing the variances, and multiplying 
by 0.6 has the- effect of taking their square roots. For convenience the formulas may 
be written in terms of an ordinary log table as 


* - 1.1612926 log (U X ^) = 1.1612926 log (g X 


It should be noted that the ratio of 2f2 to X(f is the same as the ratio of r2 to 1 — r2» 
and the same relationship is true for other correlation measures such as R^f etc. 

The values of z thus obtained may be compared with significant values of z 
as calculated by Fisher. However, it is more convenient to calculate the statistic F, 
which omits the log and its coefficient. That is 

„ S<2 n2 r2 AT — m 

2cr ni 1 — m — i 


which may be compared with least significant and least highly significant values of F 
as read from the table. Other measures of correlation such as may be substituted 
for r2 in these formulas. 

It will be seen that F may be interpreted as the ratio of two variances, namely the 
explained variance and the unexplained variance, each adjusted for its appropriate 
degrees of freedom. The usual measure of correlation is most commonly calculated 
in terms of the explained variance and the variance to be explained. Sometimes, the 


^For a more exact statement see Fisher and Yates, Statistical Tables for 
Biological Agricultural and Medical Research, p. 37. Also see preceding pages for 
20 per cent, 6 per cent, 1 per cent, and 0.1 per cent levels of z and Viariance ratios (F). 
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resulting measure has been corrected for sampling errors by dividing by its degrees 

of freedom {N — m) and by its degrees of freedom (N — 1), or by correcting 
so as to effect the same adjustment. There are theoretical objections to this pro- 
cedure, and it is no longer necessary, since tables of F and z are both more convenient 
and more generally applicable. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the sampling distribution of F assumes 
that the sample from which the measure is derived is drawn from a normal universe, 
the latter being a continuous rather than a discrete series. If, therefore, the actual 
universe is extremely abnormal, or if items are rounded so extensively as to destroy 
the essential feature of continuity, the test of significance may be thereby invalidated. 

The gamma function. — The factorial series If, 2!, 31, 4!, etc. (»1, 2, 6, 24, etc.) 
is discrete, but interpolations may be made by means of a table of the gamma function 
(r) as given in Glover* 8 Tables and Pearson* 8 Tables. This table gives log gamma for 
numbers from 1 to 2, at intervals of 0.001. The values of gamma thus indicated are 
the interpolated values of factorial 0! = ltol!~l. A gamma (not log gamma) 
table abbreviated is as follows : 


X 

r 

X 

r 

X 

r 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.36 

0.8912 

1.70 

0.9086 

1.06 

0.9735 

1.40 

0.8873 

1.76 

0.9191 

1.10 

0.9514 

1.46 

0.8867 

1.80 

0.9314 

1.16 

0.9330 

1.50 

0.8862 

1.86 

0.9466 

1.20 

0.9182 

1.55 

0.8889 

1.90 

0.9618 

1.26 

0.9064 

1,60 

0.8935 

1.96 

0.9799 

1.30 

0.8976 

1.65 

0.9001 

2.00 

1.0000 


The gamma of a tabulated X, as X = 1.50, is written ri.60 = 0.8862, and this is the 
interpolated factorial of X — 1. That is, 0.5! = rl.5 = 0.8862. The interpolation of 
larger positive factorials depends on the relationship 

rx = (X - I)r(x - 1 ) = (X - i)i 
or 

r(X + 1) *= xrx - X! 

Hence a large factorial described by IF -f /, where TF is a whole number and / a 
fraction, reduces to 

(W +f)\ » (TF +f){W ~ DOF -f / - 2).. .(1 +f)T(l +f) 

For example: 

4.51 » 4.6 X 3.5 X 2.5 X 1.5 X ri.5 

= 4.6 X 3.6 X 2.6 X 1.5 X 0.8862 - 52.34 

which is between the values 4! « 24 and 5! » 120. For more exact values see the 
table of log T cited above. Logs are given to facilitate the multiplications required 
for large factorials. 

Since XTX “ r(X + 1), it follows that FX *= r(X -+-1) -s- X. Hence factorials 
from — lto0,or -/, may readily be found as —/I * r(l -/) * [r(2 —/)] 4 - (1— /). 
Thus -0.261 « r(0.76) « (ri.76) 4- 0.76 * 0.9191 + 0.76 « 1.2264. 

An illustration of the use of the gamma function appears in Example A13. 
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Example A13 

Binomial Curve Fitting, with Interpolations 

(p + «)": y = 7 

(n — m) \m I 


Interpolation by gamma function: G{x + 1) = xGx = x\ 
Let p = 0.6 and q = 0.4; n = 4. 


n — m 

m 

pn-m 

qm 

n! -1- (n — m)\m\ 

y 

5 

-1 

0.0778 

2.5000 

24-7- 00 

0 

^2 

-i 

0.1004 

1.5811 

24 -5- (52.343 X 1.772) 

0.0411 

4 

0 

0.1296 


24 (24 X 1) 

0.1296 

H 


0.1673 

0.6325 

24 (11.632 X 0.886) 

0.2464 

3 

1 

0.2160 


24 - 4 - (6 X 1) 

0.3456 

2| 


0.2789 

0.2530 

24 - 4 - (3.323 X 1.329) 

0.3835 

2 

2 



24 -5- (2 X 2) 

0.3456 


2^ 

0.4648 


24 -5- (1.329 X 3.323) 

0.2556 

1 

3 



24 (1 X 6) 

0.1536 

h 




24 - 4 - (0.886 X 11.632) 

0.0731 

0 

4 



24 - 4 - (1 X 24) 

0.0256 



1,1291 

0.0162 

24 (1.772 X 52.343) 

0.0047 

-1 

5 

1.6667 


24 -4- CO 

0.0 


The Poisson series. — A discontinuous series sometimes applicable to data 
expressing very small probabilities is known as the Poisson series. According to 
Fisher this is the most important discontinuous form of distribution, but its uses in 
business statistics have not as yet been developed to any degree. The frequencies of 
the series are expressed in terms of the mean as follows: 


X * 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 


M* 


Af» 

2X3’2X3X4 




The denominator of each term of the series after the first is X factorial, conunonly 
written XI When the class magnitudes (X) are written in the series indicated 
above, the sum of the frequencies equals that is, 2.71828^. It is a peculiarity 
of the series that the variance (<r*) is equal to the mean. 

The type of problem in which this dispersion is indicated may be illustrated as 
follows: assume that in a large number of factories utilizing a certain type of machine, 
the average accident rate among the operators is 2 per 1,000 per year. If the factories 
are classified according to their accident rates in a given year their frequencies might 
be expected to approximate the Poisson type of distribution. The calculation of this 
distribution appears in Example A14, where X is the accident rate in individual fac- 
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tones (decimals omitted), and / is the number of factories reporting each specified 
rate. The frequencies are calculated frona the known mean (M * 2) according to the 
formula given above. The mean and variance have been calculated from X and j 
in order to check their identity with M of the formula. 


Example A14 
THE POISSON SERIES 
Data: an assumed distribution in which Af = 2. 
X = 0,1, 2, 3,- .. 


M2 


M« 


/= 1, 

1’1X2’1X2X3’ ’’ 

general, — 


X 

0 

/ 

1. 

Xf 

0. 


xy 

0. 

1 

2. 

2. 


2. 

2 

2. 

4. 


8. 

3 

1.333333 

4. 


12. 

4 

0.666667 

2.666667 


10.666667 

5 

0.266667 

1.333333 


6.666667 

6 

0.088889 

0.533333 


3.200000 

7 

0.025397 

0.177778 


1.244444 

8 

0.006349 

0.050794 


0.406349 

9 

0.001411 

0.012698 


0.114286 

10 

0.000282 

0.002822 


0.028219 

11 

0.000051 

0.000564 


0.006208 

12 

0.000009 

0.000103 


0.001231 

13 

0.000001 

0.000017 


0.000222 

14 


0.000003 


0.000037 

15 




0.000006 

Totak: N = 

7.389055 

2X = 14.778109 

2X* = 

44.334336 


7.389056 

M - 2:000000 

SX» _ 
N 

6.000000 



Correction: M^ « 

4.000000 




<r* = 

2.000000 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Reliability tables and charts. — ^In preceding chapters reference has been made 
to tables by which reliability in various types of problems may be estimated. In 
Figs. A8, 4, and 5, such tables are presented in graphic form. The authore are indebted 
to R* A. Fisher and George W. Snedecor to: this material. 
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It should be noted that, in agricultural statistics, analysis has proceeded to a 
point where complex measurements of reliability are highly important and indeed 
essential to many phases of the work. The science of business statistics has not yet 
reached such a degree of complexity, but it is rapidly approaching a stage where the 
more complex measures of reliability are required, and it is hoped that the accom- 
panying charts will serve as a contribution to that end. 



Fig. A3. — The I^east Significant Value of r, R, etc. A value as great or greater would 
appear only once in 20 times by chance. To use the chart: 


1. Locate the given number of pairs of items, AT, on the horizontal scale at the 
base of the chart. 

2. On the curve representing the given number of variables (constants in the 
regression equation) designated as w, locate a point directly above the N previously 
noted (the point of intersection of the curve and the ordinate of the N). 

3. Read the appropriate measure of correlation on the vertical scale directly to 
the left of this point. For example, if JV = 31 and w = 3, the measure of correlation 
that may be exceeded once in 20 times by mere chance is 0.44, which is the height 
at which the curve tn = 3 crosses the ordinate of 31. If the computed measure (not 
corrected for sampling) is smaller than that read from the chart, it is not considered 
significant (see H. A. Wallace and G. W. Snedccor, op. cit.). 

The table of F (page 686) may be substituted for Figs. A3 and A4. For r, Rf etc., 

r2 AT -m 

1 — r m ~ 1 


F 
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Fig. A4. — The Least Highly Significant Value of r, i2, etc. A value as great or greater 
would appear only once in 100 times by chance. To use the chart: 

1. Locate the given number of pairs of items, Nf on the horizontal scale at the 
base of the chart. 

2. On the curve representing the given number of variables (constants in the 
regression equation) designated as w, locate a point directly above the N previously 
noted (the point of intersection of the curve and the ordinate of N), 

3. Read the appropriate measure of correlation on the vertical scale directly to 
the left of this point of intersection. For example, if V * 31 and m = 3, the measure 
of correlation that may be exceeded once in 100 times by pure chance is 0.63, which 
is the height at which the ordinate of N intersects the curve, m = 3. If the computed 
measure (not corrected for sampling) is greater than that thus discovered from the 
chart, it is considered highly significant (see Wallace and Snedecor, op. cit.). 
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Fia. A5. — The Chi-Square Test of Significance. To use the chart: 

1. Locate the computed value of chi square on the horizontal or base scale. 

2. Select the appropriate curve for the degrees of freedom, n = {N — m). 

3. Note the point of intersection of the ordinate from the point first noted and the 
selected curve. 

4. Read the measure of significance on the vertical scale directly to the left of 
this point of intersection. The value thus determined, considen d as a percentage, 
represents the number of times in 100 samples that a greater variability from the 
assumed normal might appear by mere chance. Vririation may be regarded as sig- 
nificant at 6 per cent and highly significant at 1 per cent o r l^ss. 

For higher degrees of freedom (n) compute — y/ 2n — 1 and interpret the 

result as x/<f in a table of the normal curve. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 


Logarithms 


The use of logarithms. — Every number has a corresponding logarithm, or log, 
which may be obtained from a table of logarithms. Conversely, if the log of a 
number is given, the number (antilog) may also be obtained from a table. 

A logarithm consists of two parts, an integer (positive or negative) usually called 
the characteristic, and a fraction in decimal form usually called the mantissa. The 
significance of these two parts will appear later. For example: 

Integer or Fraction or 

Logarithm Characteristic Mantissa 

2.8686 2 0.8686 

0.8686 - 3 -3 0.8686 


The logarithms of numbers that are powers of 10 may be written without the use of a 


table. For example: 

Number Log 

100 2 

10 1 

1 0 

0.1 -1 

0.01 -2 


This example indicates that a log is in theory the exponent which, applied to 10, 
equates the number. On the basis of this theory, the various uses of logarithms in 
calculations may be explained. 

A. To find the log cf a given number. 

1. Place a mark (as subscript x) immediately after the first significant figure of 
the given number and note the number of places (positive or negative) between this 
mark and the decimal point. This is the log integer. Examples: 


Given Number 
7390 
739 
7.39 
0.0739 
0.00739 


Number, Marked 
7*390 
7*39 
7*39 
0.07*39 
0.007*39 


Characteristic 

3 

2 

0 

-2 

-3 


2. Disregarding the position of the decimal point, look up the given number in 
the margins of a log table, and write the corresponding log as given in the body of 
Ih? table, prefixing a decimal point. This is the log fraction, or mantissa. Example: 
the mantissa of 7390; 739; 0.0739; etc., is .8686. 

3. Combine the characteristic and mantissa. Positive characteristics piccedo 
the fraction; negative characteristics follow. Examples: 


Given Number 

Loo 

7390 

3.8686 

739 

2.8686 

7.39 

0.8686 

0.0739 

0.8686 -2 

0.00739 

0.8686 -3 
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In order to niEke the negative characteristics uniform in any problem, they are 
often written as a combination of positive and negative characteristics. However, 
in statistical work it is usually more convenient to write them as first indicated, 
except in the case of a log that is to be divided by a certain figure. In this case the 
negative integer should be this figure, or a multiple of it, and a positive integer should 
be prefixed to balance any change that may thus be made. Examples: 

Log Divisor Log Hbwrittbn Log Divided 

0.8686 - 1 2 1.8686 - 2 0.0343 ~ 1 

0.8686 - i 3 2.8686 - 6 0.9562 - 2 

In some cases, as when the divisor consists of several figures, or when other complex 
calculations are to be made, the log with a negative integer should be reduced by 
subtraction to a simple negative log. Thus 0.8686 — 1 = — 0.1314; 0.8686 — 2 = 
— 1.1314; etc. In this case the final result should be changed back by subtraction 
to the usual form. 

B. To find the antilog of a given log. 

1. Disregarding the characteristic of the log, look up the mantissa in the body of 
a log table, and, from the margins, note the number corresponding to it. This is the 
antilog, irrespective of the position of the decimal point. Thus, given the logarithm 
0.8686, the antilog figures are found to be 739, the position of the decimal point being 
undetermined. 

2. Place a mark (as subscript x) after the first significant figure of the antilog 
figures thus found. Point off decimally to the right (positive) or left (negative) as 
many places as are indicated by the characteristic, prefixing or annexing as many 
ciphers as may be necessary. Example: 

Loo Antilog Figures Antilog 

3.8686 7x39 7390 

0.8686 7x39 7.39 

0,8686 - 2 7x39 0.0739 

Note : In finding the log or antilog by the foregoing method, the mark (as sub- 
script x) following the first significant figure of the antilog may, of course, be omitted, 
provided that the position which it is used to mark is mentally noted. The mark 
merely indicates the position of the decimal point as it is understood to be placed in 
the margins of the tables. 

A graphic table of logarithms. — The four-place graphic table of logarithms and 
antilogarithms (pages 666-671) is reprinted from Lacroix and Ragot, A Graphic Table 
Combining Logarithms and Anti-Logarithms^ by permission of the publishers. The 
Macmillan Company, New Y ork. The first digit of the number of which the logarithm 
is to be taken is read in the column headed N, and succeeding figures are read in 
the numbers and subdivisions on the upper edge of the scale until the required 
point is located. The required logarithm is similarly read from the column headed 
L to the numbers and subdivisions below the scale, at the required point. Antiloga- 
rithms may be found by reversing this process. The rules regarding decim.als and 
characteristics apply as before. With care, results may be read to five places. The 
student would do well to obtain the full five-place table in the reference cited, as '.t 
is perhaps the most convenient and accurate table available. 
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Table of Logarithms 


No . 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.0 

0.0000 



11 

0.0170 

mm 



0.0334 

0.0374 

1.1 

.0414 

.0453 

.0492 

.0531 

.0569 

.0607 

.0645 


.0719 

.0755 


.0792 

.0828 

.0864 

.0899 

.0934 

■tiKIWl 

■Ml 


.1072 

.1106 

FO 

.1139 

.1173 

.1206 

.1239 

.1271 

.1303 

.1335 

.1367 

.1399 

.1430 

H 

.1461 

.1492 

.1523 

.1553 

.1584 

.1614 

.1644 

.1673 

.1703 

.1732 


.1761 

.1790 

.1818 

.1847 

.1875 


.1931 

.1959 

.1987 

.2014 

1.6 

.2041 

.2068 

.2095 

.2122 

.2148 

.2175 

.2201 

.2227 

.2253 

.2279 

1.7 

.2304 

.2330 

.2355 

.2380 


.2430 

.2455 

.2480 

.2504 

.2529 

1.8 

.2553 

.2577 

.2601 

.2625 

.2648 

.2672 

.2695 

.2718 

.2742 

.2765 

1.9 

.2788 

.2810 

.2833 

.2856 

.2878 

.2900 

.2923 

.2945 

.2967 

.2989 

2.0 

.3010 

.3032 

.3054 

.3075 


.3118 

.3139 

.3160 

.3181 

.3201 

2.1 

.3222 

.3243 

.3263 

.3284 

.3304 

.3324 

.3345 

.3365 

.3385 

.3404 

2.2 

.3424 

.3444 

.3464 

.3483 

.3502 

.3522 

.3541 

.3560 

.3579 

.3598 

2.3 

.3617 

.3636 

.3655 

.3674 

.3692 

.3711 

.3729 

.3747 

.3766 

.3784 

2.4 


.3820 

.3838 

.3856 

.3874 

.3892 

.3909 

.3927 

.3945 

.3962 

2.5 

.3979 

.3997 

.4014 

.4031 

.4048 

.4065 

.4082 

.4099 

.4116 

.4133 

2.6 

mmm 

.4166 

.4183 

.4200 

.4216 

.4232 

.4249 

.4265 

.4281 

.4298 

2.7 

.4314 

.4330 

.4346 

.4362 

.4378 

.4393 

.4409 

.4425 

.4440 

.4456 

2.8 

.4472 

.4487 

.4502 

.4518 

.4533 

.4548 

.4564 

.4579 

.4594 

.4609 

2.9 

.4624 

.4639 

.4654 

.4669 

.4683 

.4698 

.4713 

.4728 

.4742 

.4757 

3.0 

.4771 

.4786 

.4800 

.4814 

.4829 

.4843 

.4857 

.4871 

.4886 

.4900 

3.1 

.4914 

.4928 

.4942 

.4955 

.4969 

.4983 

.4997 

.5011 

.5024 

.5038 

3.2 


.5065 

.5079 

.5092 

.5105 

.5119 

.5132 

.6145 

.5159 

.5172 

3.3 

.5185 

.5198 

.5211 

.5224 

.5237 

.5250 

.5263 

.5276 

.5289 

.5302 

3.4 

.5315 

.5328 

.5340 

.5353 

.5366 

.5378 

.5391 

.6403 

.5416 

.5428 

3.5 

.5441 

.5453 

.5465 

.5478 

.5490 

.5502 

.5514 

.5527 

.5539 

.5551 

3.6 

.5563 

.5575 

.5587 

.5599 

.5611 

.5623 

.5635 

.5647 

.5658 

.5670 

3.7 

.5682 

.5694 

.5705 

.5717 

.5729 

.5740 

.5752 

.5763 

.5775 

.5786 

3.8 

.5798 

.5809 

.5821 

,5832 

.5843 

.5855 

.5866 

.5877 

.5888 

.5899 

3.9 

.5911 

.5922 

.5933 

.5944 

.5955 

.5966 

.5977 

.5988 

.5999 

.6010 

4.0 

.6021 

.6031 

.6042 

.6053 

.6064 

.6075 

.6085 

.6096 

.6107 

.6117 

4.1 

.6128 

.6138 

.6149 

.6160 

.6170 

.6180 

.6191 

.6201 

.6212 

.6222 

4.2 

.6232 

.6243 

.6253 

.6263 

.6274 

.6284 

.6294 

.6304 

.6314 

.6325 

4.3 

.6335 

.6345 

.6355 

.6365 

.6375 

.6385 

.6395 

.6405 

.6415 

.6425 

4.4 

.6435 

.6444 

.6454 

.6464 

.6474 

.6484 

.6493 

.6503 

.6513 

.6522 

4.5 

.6532 

.6542 

.6551 

.6561 

.6571 

.6580 

.6590 

.6599 

.6609 

.6618 

4.6 

.6628 

.6637 

.6646 

.6656 

.6665 

.6675 

.6684 

.6693 

.6702 

.6712 

4.7 

.6721 

.6730 

.6739 

.6749 

.6758 

.6767 

.6776 

.6785 

.6794 

.6803 

4.8 

.6812 

.6821 

.6830 

.6839 

.6848 

.6857 

.6866 

.6875 

.6884 

.6893 

4.9 


.6911 

.6920 

.6928 

.6937 

.6946 

.6955 

.6964 

.6972 

.6981 

5.0 


.6998 

.7007 

.7016 

.7024 

.7033 

.7042 

.7050 

.7059 

.7067 

5.1 

.7076 

.7084 

.7093 

.7101 

.7110 

.7118 

.7126 

.7135 

.7143 

.7152 

5.2 

.7160 

.7168 

.7177 

.7185 

.7193 

.7202 

.7210 

.7218 

.7226 

.7235 

6.3 

.7243 

.7251 

.7259 

.7267 

.7275 

.7284 

.7292 

.7300 

.7308 

.7316 

5.4 

.7324 

.7332 

.7340 

.7348 

.7356 

.7364 

.7372 

.7380 

.7388 

.7396 
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TABLig OP Logarithms — Continued 


No. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6.6 

a. 7404 

}.7412 

m 

[).7427 


3.7443 

J.7451 

[).7459 

[).7466 

3.7474 

6.6 

.7482 

.7490 

.7497 

.7505 

.7513 

.7520 

.7528 

,7536 

.7543 

.7551 

6.7 

.7559 

.7566 

.7574 

.7582 

.7589 

.7597 

.7604 

.7612 

7619 

.7627 

6.8 

.7634 

.7642 

.7649 

.7657 

.7664 

.7672 

.7679 

.7686 

.7694 

.7701 

6.9 

.7709 

.7716 

.7723 

.7731 

.7738 

.7745 

.7752 

.7760 

.7767 

.7774 

6.0 

.7782 

.7789 

.7796 

.7803 


.7818 

.7825 

.7832 

.7839 

.7846 

6.1 

.7853 

.7860 

.7^68 

.7875 

.7882 

.7889 

.7896 

.7903 

.7910 

.7917 

6.2 

.7924 

.7931 

.7938 

.7945 

.7952 

.7959 

.7966 

.7973 

.7980 

.7987 

6.3 

.7993 

.8000 

.8007 

.8014 

mmm 

.8028 

.8035 

.8041 

.8048 

.8055 

6.4 

.8062 

.8069 

.8075 

.8082 

.8089 

.8096 

.8102 

.8109 

.8116 

.8122 

6.6 

.8129 

.8136 

.8142 

.8149 

.8156 

.8162 

.8169 

.8176 

.8182 

.8189 

6.6 

.8195 

.8202 

.8209 

.8215 

.8222 

.8228 

.8235 

.8241 

.8248 

.8254 

6.7 

.8261 

.8267 

.8274 

.8280 

.8287 

.8293 

.8299 

.8306 

.8312 

.8319 

6.8 

.8325 

.8331 

.8338 

.8344 

.8351 

.8357 

.8363 

.8370 

.8376 

.8382 

6.9 

8388 

.8395 

.8401 

.8407 

.8414 

.8420 

.8426 

.8432 

.8439 

.8445 

7.0 

.8451 

.8457 

.8463 

.8470 

.8476 

.8482 

.8488 

.8494 

.8500 

.8506 

7.1 

.8513 

.8519 

.8525 

.8531 

.8537 

.8543 

.8549 

.8555 

.8561 

.8567 

7.2 

.8573 

.8579 

.8585 

.8591 

.8597 

.8603 

.8609 

.8615 

.8621 

.8627 

7.3 

.8633 

.8639 

.8645 

.8651 

.8657 

.8663 

.8669 

.8675 

.8681 

.8686 

7.4 

.8692 

.8698 

.8704 

.8710 

.8716 

.8722 

.8727 

.8733 

.8739 

.8745 

7.5 

.8751 

.8756 

.8762 

.8768 

.8774 

.8779 

.8785 

.8791 

.8797 

.8802 

7.6 

.8808 

.8814 


.8825 

.8831 

.8837 

.8842 

.8848 

.8854 

.8859 

7.7 

.8865 

.8871 

,8876 

.8882 

.8887 

.8893 

.8899 

.8904 

.8910 

.8915 

7.8 

.8921 

.8927 

.8932 

.8938 

.8943 

.8949 

.8954 

.8960 

.8965 

.8971 

7.9 

.8976 

.8982 

.8987 

.8993 

.8998 

.9004 

.9009 

.9015 

.9020 

.9025 

8.0 

.9031 

.9036 


.9047 

.9053 

.9058 

.9063 

.9069 

.9074 

.9079 

8.1 

.9085 

.9090 

.9096 

.9101 

.9106 

.9112 1 

.9117 

.9122 

.9128 

.9133 

8.2 

.9138 

.9143 1 

,9149 

.9154 

.9159 

.9165 

.9170 

.9175 

.9180 

.9186 

8.3 

.9191 

.9196 

.9201 

.9206 

.9212 

.9217 

.9222 

.9227 

.9232 

.9238 

8.4 

.9243 

.9248 

.9253 

.9258 

.9263 

.9269 

.9274 

.9279 

.9284 

.9289 

8.5 

.9294 

.9299 

.9.304 

.9309 

.9315 

.9320 

.9325 

.9330 

.9335 

.9340 

8.6 

.9345 

.9.350 

.9355 

.9360 

.9365 

.9370 

.9375 

.9380 

.9385 

.9390 

8.7 

.9395 

.9400 

.9405 

.9410 

.9415 

.9420 

.9425 

.9430 

.9435 

.9440 

8.8 

.9445 

.9450 

.9455 

.9460 

.9465 

.9469 

.9474 

.9479 

.9484 

.9489 

8.9 

.9494 

.9499 

.9504 

.9509 

.9513 

.9518 

.9523 

.9528 

.9533 

.9538 

9.0 

.9542 

.9547 

.9552 

.9557 

.9562 

.9566 

.9571 

.9576 

.9581 

.9586 

9.1 

.9590 

.9595 

.9600 

.9605 

mmi 

.9614 

.9619 

.9624 

.9628 

.9633 

9.2 

.9638 

.9643 

.9647 

.9652 

.9657 

.9661 

.9666 

.9671 

.9675 

.9680 

9.3 

.9685 

.9689 

.9694 

.9699 

.9703 

.9708 

.9713 

.9717 

.9722 

.9727 

9.4 

.9731 

.9736 

.9741 

.9745 

.9750 

.9754 

.9759 

.9763 

.9768 

.9773 

9.6 

.9777 

.9782 

.9786 

.9791 

.9795 

.9800 

.9805 

.9809 

.9814 

.9818 

9.6 

.9823 

.9827 

.9832 

.9836 

.9841 

.9845 

.9850 

.9854 

.9859 

.9863 

9.7 

.9868 

.9872 

.9877 

.9881 


.9890 

.9894 

.9899 

.9903 

.9908 

9.8 

.9912 

.9917 

.9921 

.9926 


.9934 

.9939 

.9943 

.9948 

. 9952 

9.9 

.9956 

.9061 

.9965 

.9969 


.9978 

.9983 

.9987 

.9991 

.9996 
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SQUARES, SQUARE ROOTS, AND RECIPROCALS TO 1000 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Reciprocal 

XlOO 

1 

1 

1.0000000 

100.0000000 

2 

4 

1.4142136 

50.0000000 

3 

9 

1.7320508 

33.3333333 

4 

16 

2.0000000 

25.0000000 

5 

25 

2.2360680 

20.0000000 

6 

36 

2.4494897 

16.6666667 

7 

49 

2.6457513 

14.2857143 

8 

64 

2.8284271 

12.5000000 

9 

81 

3.0000000 

11.1111111 

10 

1 00 

3.1622777 

10.0000000 

11 

1 21 

3.3166248 

9.0909091 

12 

1 44 

3.4641016 

8.3333333 

13 

1 69 

3.6055513 

7.6923077 

14 

1 96 

3.7416574 

7.1428571 

15 

2 25 

3.8729833 

6.6666667 

16 

2 56 

4.0000000 

6.2500000 

17 

2 89 

4.1231056 

5.8823529 

18 

3 24 

4.2426407 

5.5555556 

19 

3 61 

4.3588989 

5.2631579 

20 

400 

4.4721360 

5.0000000 

21 

4 41 

4.5825757 

4.761CC48 

22 

4 84 

4.6904158 

4.5454545 

23 

5 29 

4.7958315 

4.3478261 

24 

5 76 

4.8989795 

4.16666n7 

25 

6 25 

5.0000000 

4.0000000 

26 

6 76 

5.0990195 

3.8461538 

27 

7 29 

5.1961524 

3.7037037 

28 

7 84 

5.2915026 

3.5714286 

29 

8 41 

5.3851648 

3.4482759 

30 

900 

5.4772256 

3.3333333 

31 

9 61 

5.5677644 

3.2258065 

32 

10 24 

5.6568542 

3.1250000 

33 

10 89 

5.7445626 

3.0303030 

34 

11 56 

5.8309519 

2.9411765 

35 

12 25 

5.9160798 

2.8571429 

36 

12 96 

6.0000000 

2.7777778 

37 

13 69 

6.0827625 

2.7027027 

38 

14 44 

6.1644140 

2.6315789 

39 

15 21 

6.2449980 

2.5641026 

40 

16 00 

6.3245553 

2.5000000 

41 

16 81 

6.4031242 

2.4390244 

42 

17 64 

6.4807407 

2.3809524 

43 

18 49 

6.5574385 

2.3255814 

44 

19 36 

6.6332496 

2,2727273 

45 

20 25 

6.7082039 

2.2222222 

46 

21 16 

6.7823300 

2.1739130 

47 

22 09 

6.8556546 

2.1276596 

48 

23 04 

6.9282032 

2.0833333 

49 

24 01 

7.0000000 

2.0408163 

50 

26 00 

7.0710678 

2.0000000 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Reciprocal 
X 100 

51 

26 01 

7.1414284 

1.9607843 

52 

27 04 

7.2111026 

1.9230769 

53 

28 09 

7.2801099 

1.8867925 

54 

29 16 

7.3484692 

1.8518519 

55 

30 25 

7.4161985 

1.8181818 

56 

31 36 

7.4833148 

1.7857143 

57 

32 49 

7.5498344 

1.7543860 

58 

33 64 

7.6157731 

1.7241379 

59 

34 81 

7.6811457 

1.6949153 

60 

36 00 

7.7459667 

1.6666667 

61 

37 21 

7.8102497 

1.6393443 

62 

38 44 

7.8740079 

1.6129032 

63 

39 69 

7.9372539 

1.5873016 

64 

40 96 

8.0000000 

1.5625000 

65 

42 25 

8.0622577 

1.5384615 

66 

43 56 

8.1240384 

1.5151515 

67 

44 89 

8.1853528 

1.4925373 

68 

46 24 

8.2462113 

1.4705882 

69 

47 61 

8.3066239 

1.4492754 

70 

49 00 

8.3666003 

1.4285714 

71 

50 41 

8.4261498 

1.4084507 

72 

51 84 

8.4852814 

1.3888889 

73 

53 29 

8.5440037 

1.3698630 

74 

54 76 

8.6023253 

1.3513514 

75 

56 25 

8.6602540 

1.3333333 

76 

57 76 

8.7177979 

1:3157895 

77 

59 29 

8.7749644 

1.2987013 

78 

60 84 

8.8317609 

1.2820513 

79 

62 41 

8.8881944 

1.2658228 

80 

64 00 

8.9442719 

1.2500000 

81 

65 61 

9.0000000 

1.2345679 

82 

67 24 

9.0553851 

1.2195122 

83 

68 89 

9.1104336 

1.2048193 

84 

70 56 

9.1651514 

1 . 1904762 

85 

72 25 

9.2195445 

1 . 1764706 

86 

73 96 

9.2736185 

1 . 1627907 

J87 

75 69 

9.3273791 

1.1494253 

88 

77 44 

9.3808315 

1 . 1363636 

89 

79 21 

9.4339811 

1 . 1235955 

90 

8100 

9.4868330 

1.1111111 

91 

82 81 

9.5393920 

1.0989011 

92 

84 64 

9.5916630 

1.0869565 

93 

86 49 

9.6436508 

1.0752688 

94 

88 36 

9.6953597 

1 .0638298 

95 

90 25 

9.7467943 

1.0526316 

96 

92 16 

9.7979590 

1.0416667 

97 

94 09 

9.8488578 

1.0309278 

98 

96 04 

9.8994949 

1.0204082 

99 

98 01 

9.9498744 

1.0101010 

100 

1 00 00 

10.0000000 

1.0000000 
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No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10« 

101 

1 02 01 

10.0498756 

9900990 

102 

1 04 04 

10.0995049 

9803922 

103 

1 06 09 

10.1488916 

9708738 

104 

1 08 16 

10.1980390 

9615385 

105 

1 10 25 

10.2469508 

9523810 

106 

1 12 36 

10.2956301 

9433962 

107 

1 14 49 

10.3440804 

9345794 

108 

1 16 64 

10.3923048 

9259259 

109 

1 18 81 

10.4403065 

9174312 

110 

1 21 00 

10.4880885 

9090909 

111 

1 23 21 

10.5356538 

9009009 

112 

1 25 44 

10.5830052 

8928571 

113 

1 27 69 

10.6301458 

8849558 

114 

1 29 96 

10.6770783 

8771930 

115 

1 32 25 

10.7238053 

8695652 

116 

1 34 56 

10.7703296 

8620690 

117 

1 36 89 

10.8166538 

8547009 

118 

1 39 24 

10.8627805 

8474576 

119 

1 41 61 

10.9087121 

8403361 

120 

1 44 00 

10.9544512 

8333333 

121 

1 46 41 

11.0000000 

8264463 

122 

1 48 84 

11.0453610 

8196721 

123 

1 51 29 

11 .0905365 

8130081 

124 

1 53 76 

11.1355287 

8064516 

125 

1 56 25 

11.1803399 

8000000 

126 

1 58 76 

11.2249722 

7936508 

127 

1 61 29 

11.2694277 

7874016 

128 

1 63 84 

11.3137085 

7812500 

129 

1 66 41 

11.3578167 

7751938 

130 

1 69 00 

11.4017543 

7692308 

131 

1 71 61 

11.4455231 

7633588 

132 

1 74 24 

11.4891253 

7575758 

133 

1 76 89 

11.5325626 

7518797 

]34 

1 79 56 

11.5758369 

7462687 

135 

1 82 25 

11.6189500 

7407407 

136 

1 84 96 

11.6619038 

7352941 

137 

1 87 69 

11.7046999 

7299270 

138 

1 90 44 

11.7473401 

7246377 

139 

1 93 21 

11.7898261 

7194245 

140 

1 1 96 00 

11.8321596 

7142857 

141 

1 98 81 

11.8743421 

7092199 

142 

2 01 64 

11.9163753 

7042254 

143 

2 04 49 

11.9582607 

6993007 

144 

2 07 36 

12.0000000 

6944444 

145 

2 10 25 

12.0415946 

6896562 

146 

2 13 16 

12.0830460 

6849315 

147 

2 16 09 

12.1243557 

6802721 

148 

2 19 04 

12.1655251 

6756757 

149 

2 22 01 

12.2065556 

6711409 

150 

2 25 00 

12.2474487 

6666607 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10» 

151 

2 28 01 

12.2882057 

6622517 

152 

2 31 04 

12.3288280 

6578947 

153 

2 34 09 

12.3693169 

6535948 

154 

2 37 16 

12.4096736 

6493506 

155 

2 40 25 

12.4498996 

6451613 

156 

2 43 36 

12.4899960 

6410256 

157 

2 46 49 

12.5299641 

6369427 

158 

2 49 64 

12.5698051 

6329114 i 

159 

2 52 81 

12.6095202 

6289308 

160 

2 56 00 

12.6491106 

6250000 

161 

2 59 21 

12.6885775 

6211180 

162 

2 62 44 

12.7279221 

6172840 

163 

2 65 69 

12.7671453 

6134969 

164 

2 68 96 

12.8062485 

6097561 

165 

2 72 25 

12.8452326 

6060606 

166 

2 75 56 

12.8840987 

6024096 

167 

2 78 89 

12.9228480 

5988024 

168 

2 82 24 

12.9614814 

5952381 

169 

2 85 61 

13.0000000 

5917160 

170 

2 89 00 

13.0384048 

5882353 

171 

2 92 41 

13.0766968 

5847953 

172 

2 95 84 

13.1148770 

5813953 

173 

2 99 29 

13.1529464 

5780347 

174 

3 02 76 

13.1909060 

5747126 

175 

3 06 25 

13.2287566 

5714286 

176 

3 09 76 

13.2664992 

5681818 

177 

3 13 29 

13.3041347 

5649718 

178 

3 16 84 

13.3416641 

5617978 

179 

3 20 41 

13.3790882 

5586592 I 

180 

3 24 00 

13.4164079 

5555556 ! 

181 

3 27 61 

13.4536240 

5524862 

182 

3 31 24 

13.4907376 

5494505 

183 

3 34 89 

13.5277493 

5464481 

184 

3 38 56 

13.5646600 

5434783 

185 

3 42 25 

13.6014705 

5405405 

186 

3 45 96 

13.6381817 

5376344 

187 

3 49 69 

13.6747943 

5347594 

188 

3 53 44 

13.7113092 

5319149 

189 

3 57 21 

13.7477271 

5291005 

190 

3 61 00 

13.7840488 

5263158 

191 

3 64 81 

13.8202750 

5235602 

192 

3 68 64 

13.8564065 

1 5208333 

193 

3 72 49 

13.8924440 

5181347 

194 

3 76 36 

13.9283883 

5154639 

195 

3 80 25 

13.9642400 

5128205 

196 

3 84 16 

14.0000000 

5102041 

197 

3 88 09 

14.0356688 

5076142 

198 

3 92 04 

14.0712473 

5050505 

199 

3 96 01 

14.1067360 

5025126 

200 

4 00 00 

14.1421356 

5000000 
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No. Square Square Boot No. Square Square Root 

201 4 04 01 14.1774469 4076124 261 6 30 01 16.8420796 3984064 

202 4 08 04 14.2126704 4060496 262 6 36 04 16.8746079 3968264 

203 4 12 09 14.2478068 4926108 263 6 40 09 16.9069737 3962669 

204 4 16 16 14.2828669 4901961 264 6 46 16 16.9373776 3937008 

206 4 20 26 14.3178211 4878049 266 6 60 26 16.9687194 3921669 

206 4 24 36 14.3627001 4864369 266 6 66 36 16.0000000 3906260 

207 4 28 49 14.3874946 4830918 267 6 60 49 16.0312196 3891061 

208 4 32 64 14.4222061 4807692 268 6 66 64 16.0623784 3876969 

209 4 36 81 14.4668323 4784689 269 6 70 81 16*0934769 3861004 

210 4 41 00 14.4913767 4761906 260 6 76 00 16.1246166 3846164 

211 4 46 21 14.6268390 4739336 261 6 81 21 16.1664944 3831418 

212 4 49 44 14.6602198 4716981 262 6 86 44 16.1864141 3816794 

213 4 63 69 14.6946196 4694836 263 6 91 69 16.2172747 3802281 

214 4 67 96 14.6287388 4672897 264 6 96 96 16.2480768 3787879 

216 4 62 26 14.6628783 4661163 265 7 02 25 16.2788206 3773685 

216 4 66 66 14.6969386 4629630 266 7 07 56 16.3096064 3769398 

217 4 70 89 14.7309199 4608296 267 7 12 89 16.3401346 3746318 

218 4 76 24 14.7648231 4687156 268 7 18 24 16.3707065 3731343 

219 4 79 61 14.7986486 4566210 269 7 23 61 16.4012195 3717472 

220 4 84 00 14.8323970 4645466 270 7 29 00 16.4316767 3703704 

221 4 88 41 14.8660687 4624887 271 7 34 41 16.4620776 3690037 

222 4 92 84 14.8996644 4504605 272 7 39 84 16.4924226 3676471 

223 4 97 29 14.9331845 4484305 273 7 46 29 16.5227116 3663004 

224 6 01 76 14.9666295 4464286 274 7 60 76 16.5529464 3649636 

226 6 06 26 16.0000000 4444444 276 7 66 26 16.6831240 3636364 

226 6 10 76 16.0332964 4424779 276 7 61 76 16.6132477 3623188 

227 6 16 29 16.0665192 4406286 277 7 67 29 16.6433170 3610108 

228 6 19 84 16.0996689 4385965 278 7 72 84 16.6733320 3697122 

229 6 24 41 16.1327460 4366812 279 7 78 41 16.7032931 3684229 

230 5 29 00 15.1657509 4347826 280 7 84 00 16.7332006 3671429 

231 5 33 61 16.1986842 4329004 281 7 89 61 16.7630646 3668719 

232 6 38 24 16.2316462 4310346 282 7 96 24 16.7928556 3546099 

233 6 42 89 16.2643376 4291846 283 8 00 89 16.8226038 3633669 

234 6 47 66 16.2970686 4273604 284 8 06 66 16.8622996 3621127 

235 6 62 26 15.3297097 4266319 286 8 12 26 16.8819430 3608772 

236 6 66 96 16.3622916 4237288 286 8 17 96 16.9116346 3496503 

237 6 61 69 15.3948043 4219409 -287 8 23 69 16.9410743 3484321 

238 6 66 44 16.4272486 4201681 288 8 29 44 16.9706627 3472222 

239 6 71 21 15.4696248 4184100 289 8 36 21 17.0000000 3460208 

240 6 76 00 16.4919334 4166667 290 8 41 00 17.0293864 3448276 

241 6 80 81 15.6241747 4149378 291 8 46 81 17.0687221 3436426 

242 6 86 64 16.5663492 4132231 292 8 62 64 17.0880076 3424668 

243 6 90 49 16.6884673 4116226 293 8 68 49 17.1172428 3412969 

244 6 96 36 16.6204994 4098361 294 8 64 36 17.1464282 3401361 

246 6 00 26 15.6624768 4081633 296 8 70 26 17.1766640 3389831 

246 6 06 16 16.6843871 4065041 296 8 76 16 17.2046606 3378378 

247 6 10 09 15.7162336 4048583 297 8 82 09 17.2336879 3367003 

248 6 16 04 16.7480167 4032268 298 8 88 04 17.2626766 3366705 

249 6 20 01 16.7797338 4016064 299 8 94 01 17.2916166 3344482 

260 6 26 00 16.8113883 4000000 300 9 00 00 17.3206081 3333333 
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No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10® 

301 

9 06 01 

17.3493516 

3322259 

302 

9 12 04 

17.3781472 

3311258 

303 

9 18 09 

17.4068952 

3300330 

304 

9 24 16 

17.4355958 

3289474 

305 

9 30 25 

17.4642492 

3278689 

306 

9 36 36 

17.4928557 

3267974 

307 

9 42 49 

17.5214155 

3257329 

308 

9 48 64 

17.5499288 

3246753 

309 

9 54 81 

17.5783958 

3236246 

310 

9 61 00 

17.6068169 

3225806 

311 

9 67 21 

17.6351921 

3215434 

312 

9 73 44 

17.6635217 

3205128 

313 

9 79 69 

17.6918060 

3194888 

314 

9 85 96 

17.7200451 

3184713 

315 

9 92 25 

17.7482393 

3174603 

316 

9 98 56 

17.7763888 

3164557 

317 

10 04 89 

17.8044938 

3154574 

318 

10 11 24 

17.8325545 

3144654 

319 

10 17 61 

17.8605711 

3134796 

320 

10 24 00 

17.8885438 

3125000 

321 

10 30 41 

17.9104729 

3116265 

322 

10 36 84 

17.9443584 

3105590 

323 

10 43 29 

17.9722008 

3095975 

324 

10 49 76 

18.0000000 

3080420 

325 

10 56 25 

18.0277564 

3076923 

326 

10 62 76 

18.0554701 

3067485 

327 

10 69 29 

18.0831413 

3058104 

328 

10 75 84 

18.1107703 

3048780 

329 

10 82 41 

18.1383571 

3039514 

330 

10 89 00 

18.1659021 

3030303 

331 

10 95 61 

18.1934054 

3021148 

332 

. 11 02 24 

18.2208672 

3012048 

333 

11 08 89 

18.2482876 

3003003 

334 

11 15 56 

18.2756669 

2994012 

335 

11 22 25 

18.3030052 

2985075 

336 

11 28 96 

18.3303028 

2976190 

337 

11 35 69 

18.3575598 

2967359 

338 

11 42 44 

18.3847763 

2958580 

339 

11 49 21 

18:4119526 

2949853 

340 

11 56 00 

18.4390889 

2941176 

341 

11 62 81 

18.4661853 

2932551 

342 

11 69 64 

18.4932420 

2923977 

343 

11 76 49 

18.5202592 

2915452 

344 

11 83 36 

18.5472370 

2906977 

345 

11 90 25 

18.5741756 

2898551 

346 

11 97 16 

18.6010752 

2890173 

347 

12 04 09 

18.6279360 

2881844 

348 

12 11 04 

18.6547581 

2873563 

349 j 

12 18 01 

18.6815417, 

2865330 

350 

12 25 00 

18.7082869 

2857143 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10» 

351 

12 32 01 

18.7349940 

2849003 

352 

12 39 04 

18.7616630 

2840909 

353 

12 46 09 

18.7882942 

2832861 

354 

12 53 16 

18.8148877 

2824859 

355 

12 60 25 

18.8414437 1 

2816901 

356 

12 67 36 

18.8679623 

2808989 

357 

12 74 49 

18.8944436 

2801120 

358 

12 81 64 

18.9208879 

2793296 

359 

12 88 81 

18.9472953 

2785515 

360 

12 96 00 

18.9736660 

2777778 

361 

13 03 21 

19.0000000 

2770083 

362 

13 10 44 

19.0262976 

2762431 

363 

13 17 69 

19.0525589 

2754821 

364 

13 24 96 

19.0787840 

2747253 

365 

13 32 25 

19.1049732 

2739726 

366 

13 39 56 

19.1311265 

2732240 

367 

13 46 89 

19.1572441 

2724796 

368 

13 54 24 

19.1833261 

2717391 

369 

13 61 61 

19.2093727 

2710027 

370 

13 69 00 

19.2353841 

2702703 

371 

13 76 41 

19.2613603 

269641S 

372 

13 83 84 

19.2873015 

2688172 

373 

13 91 29 

19.3132079 

2680965 

374 

13 98 76 

19.3390796 

2673797 

375 

14 06 25 

19.3649167 

2666667 

376 

14 13 76 

19.3907194 

2659574 

377 

14 21 29 

19.4164878 

2652520 

378 

14 28 84 

19.4422221 

2645503 

379 

14 36 41 

19.4679223 

2638522 

380 

14 44 00 

19.4935887 

2631579 

381 

14 51 61 

19.5192213 

2624672 

382 

14 59 24 

19.5448203 

2617801 

383 

14 66 89 

19.5703858 

2610966 

384 

14 74 56 

19.5959179 

2604167 

385 

14 82 25 

19.6214169 

2597403 

386 

14 89 96 

19.6468827 

2590674 

387 

14 97 69 

19.6723156 

2583979 

388 

15 05 44 

19.6977156 

2577320 

389 

15 13 21 

19.7230829 

2570694 

390 

15 21 00 

19.7484177 

2564103 

391 

15 28 81 

19.7737199 

2557545 

392 

15 36 64 

19.7989899 

2551020 

393 

15 44 49 

19.8242276 

2544529 

394 

15 52 36 

19.8494332 

2538071 

395 

15 60 25 

19.8746069 

2531646 

396 

15 68 16 

19.8997487 

2525253 

397 

15 76 09 

19.9248588 

2518892 

398 

15 84 04 

19.9499373 

2512563 

399 

15 92 01 

19.9749844 

2506266 

400 

16 00 00 

20.0000000 

2500000 
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No. Square 


16 08 01 
16 16 04 
16 24 09 
16 32 16 
16 40 25 


20.0249844 

20.0499377 

20.0748699 

20.0997612 

20.1246118 


2493766 

2487562 

2481390 

2475248 

2469136 


20 34 01 
20 43 04 
20 52 09 
20 61 16 
20 70 25 


21.2367606 

21.2602916 

21.2837967 

21.3072758 

21.3307290 


2217296 

2212389 

2207506 

2202643 

2197802 


16 48 36 
16 56 49 
16 64 64 
16 72 81 
16 81 00 


, 20.1494417 

20.1742410 

20.1990099 

20.2237484 

20.2484567 


2463054 

2457002 

2460980 

2444988 

2439024 


20 79 36 
20 88 49 

20 97 64 

21 06 81 
21 16 00 


21.3541565 
21 .3776683 
21.4009346 
21.4242853 
21.4476106 


2192982 

2188184 

2183406 

2178649 

2173913 


16 89 21 

16 97 44 

17 06 69 
17 13 96 
17 22 25 


20.2731349 

20.2977831 

20.3224014 

20.3469899 

20.3715488 


2433090 

2427184 

2421308 

2416459 

2409639 


21 25 21 
21 34 44 
21 43 69 
21 52 96 
21 62 25 


21.4709106 

21.4941863 

21.6174348 

21.5406592 

21.5638587 


2169197 

2164502 

2169827 

2155172 

2150538 


17 30 56 
17 38 89 
17 47 24 
17 65 61 
17 64 00 


20.3960781 

20.4205779 

20.4450483 

20.4694895 

20.4939015 


2403846 

2398082 

2392344 

2386635 

2380952 


21 71 56 
21 80 89 
21 90 24 

21 99 61 

22 09 00 


21.6870331 

21.6101828 

21.6333077 

21.6564078 

21.6794834 


2145923 

2141328 

2136752 

2132196 

2127660 


17 72 41 
17 80 84 
17 89 29 

17 97 76 

18 06 25 


20.5182845 

20.5426386 

20.5669638 

20.5912603 

20.6155281 


2375297 

2369668 

2364066 

2358491 

2352941 


22 18 41 
22 27 84 
22 37 29 
22 46 76 
22 56 25 


21.7025344 

21.7255610 

21.7485632 

21.7715411 

21.7944947 


2123142 

2118644 

2114165 

2109705 

2105263 


18 14 76 
18 23 29 
18 31 84 
18 40 41 
18 49 00 


20.6397674 

20.6639783 

20.6881609 

20.7123152 

20.7364414 


2347418 

2341920 

2336449 

2331002 

2325581 


22 65 76 
22 75 29 
22 84 84 

22 94 41 

23 04 00 


21.8174242 
21 .8403297 
21.8632111 
21.8860686 
21.9089023 


2100840 

2096436 

2092050 

2087683 

2083333 


18 57 61 
18 66 24 
18 74 89 
18 83 56 
18 92 25 


20.7605395 

20.7846097 

20.8086520 

20.8326667 

20.8566536 


2320186 

2314815 

2309469 

2304147 

2298851 


23 13 61 
23 23 24 
23 32 89 
23 42 56 
23 52 25 


21.9317122 

21.9544984 

21.9772610 

22.0000000 

22.0227155 


2079002 

2074689 

2070393 

2066116 

2061856 


19 00 96 
19 09 69 
19 18 44 
19 27 21 
19 36 00 

19 44 81 
19 53 64 
19 62 49 
19 71 36 
19 80 25 

19 89 16 

19 98 09 

20 07 04 
20 16 01 
20 25 00 


20.8806130 

20.9045450 

20.9284495 

20.9523268 

20.9761770 

21.0000000 
21.0237960 
21 .0475652 
21.0713075 
21.0950231 

21.1187121 

21.1423745 

21.1660105 

21.1896201 

21.2132034 


2293578 

2288330 

2283105 

2277904 

2272727 

2267574 

2262443 

2257336 

2252252 

2247191 

2242152 

2237136 

2232143 

2227171 

2222222 


23 61 96 
23 71 69 
23 81 44 

23 91 21 

24 01 00 

24 10 81 
24 20 64 
24 30 49 
24 40 36 
24 50 25 

24 60 16 
24 70 09 
24 80 04 

24 90 01 

25 00 00 


22.0454077 

22.0680765 

22.0907220 

22.1133444 

22.1359436 

22.1585198 

22.1810730 

22.2036033 

22.2261108 

22.2485955 

22.2710575 

22.2934968 

22.3159136 

22.3383079 

22.3606798 


2057613 

2053388 

2049180 

2044990 

2040816 

2036660 

2032520 

2028398 

2024291 

2020202 

2016129 

2012072 

2008032 

2004008 

2000000 
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No. 

Square 

Square Hoot 

Reciiiro- 
cal X 10“ 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10' 

501 

25 10 01 

22.3830293 

1996008 


551 

30 36 01 

23.4733892 

1814882 

502 

25 20 04 

22.4053565 

1992032 


552 

30 47 04 

23.4946802 

1811594 

503 

25 30 09 

22.4276615 

1988072 


553 

30 58 09 

23.5159520 

1808318 

504 

25 40 16 

22.4499443 

1984127 


554 

30 69 16 

23.5372046 

1805054 

505 

25 50 25 

22.4722051 

1980198 


555 

30 80 25 

23.5584380 

1S01802 

506 

25 60 36 

22.4944438 

1976285 


556 

30 91 36 

23.6796522 

1798561 

507 

25 70 49 

22.5166605 

1972387 


557 

31 02 49 

23.6008474 

1795332 

508 

25 80 64 

22.5388553 

1968504 


558 

31 13 64 

23.6220236 

1792115 

509 

25 90 81 

22.5610283 

1964637 


559 

31 24 81 

23.6431808 

1788909 

510 

26 01 00 

22,5831796 

1960784 


560 

31 36 00 

23.6643191 

1785714 

511 

26 11 21 

22.6053091 

1956947 


561 

31 47 21 

23.6854386 

1782531 

512 

26 21 44 

22.6274170 

1953125 


562 

31 58 44 

23.7065392 

1779359 

513 

26 31 69 

22.6495033 

1949318 


563 

31 69 69 

23.7276210 

1776199 

514 

26 41 96 

22.6715681 

1945525 


564 

31 80 96 

23.7486842 

1773050 

515 

26 52 25 

22.6936114 

1941748 


565 

31 92 25 

23.7697286 

1769912 

516 

26 62 56 

22.7156334 

1937984 


566 

32 03 56 

23.7907545 

1766784 

517 

26 72 89 

22.7376340 

1934236 


567 

32 14 89 

23.8117618 

1763668 

518 

26 83 24 

22.7596134 

1930502 


568 

32 26 24 

23.8327506 

1760563 

519 

26 93 61 

22.7815715 

1926782 


569 

32 37 61 

23.8537209 

1757469 

520 

27 04 00 

22.8035085 

1923077 


570 

32 49 00 

23.8746728 

1754386 

521 

27 14 41 

22.8254244 

1919386 


571 

32 60 41 

23.8956063 

1751313 

522 

27 24 84 

22,8473193 

1915709 


572 

32 71 84 

23.9165215 

1748252 

523 

27 35 29 

22.8691933 

1912046 


573 

32 83 29 

23.9374184 

1745201 

524 

27 45 76 

22.8910463 

1908397 


574 

32 94 76 

23.9582971 

1742160 

525 

27 56 25 

22.9128785 

1904762 


575 

33 06 25 

23.9791576 

1739130 

526 

27 66 76 

22.9346899 

1901141 


576 

33 17 76 

24.0000000 

1736111 

527 

27 77 29 

22.9564806 

1897533 


577 

33 29 29 

24.0208243 

1733102 

528 

27 87 84 

22.9782506 

1893939 


578 

33 40 84 

24.0416306 

1730104 

529 

27 98 41 

23.0000000 

1890359 


579 

33 62 41 

24.0624188 

1727116 

530 

28 09 00 

23.0217289 

1886792 


580 

33 64 00 

24.0831892 

1724138 

531 

28 19 61 

23.0434372 

1883239 


581 

33 75 61 

24.1039416 

1721170 

532 

28 30 24 

23.0651252 

1879699 


582 

33 87 24 

24.1246762 

1718213 

533 

28 40 89 

23.0867928 

1876173 


583 

33 98 89 

24.1453929 

1715266 

534 

28 51 56 

23.1084400 

1872659 


584 

34 10 56 

24.1660919 

1712329 

535 

28 62 25 

23.1300670 

1869159 


585 

34 22 25 

24.1867732 

1709402 

536 

28 72 96 

23.1516738 

1865672 


586 

34 33 96 

24.2074369 

1706485 

537 

28 83 69 

23.1732605 

1862197 


587 

34 45 69 

24.2280829 

1703578 

538 

28 94 44 

23.1948270 

1858736 


588 

34 67 44 

24.2487113 

1700680 

539 

29 05 21 

23.2163735 

1855288 


589 

34 69 21 

24.2693222 

1697793 

540 

29 16 00 

23.2379001 

1 

1851852 


590 

34 81 00 

24.2899156 

1694915 

541 

29 26 81 

23.2594067 

1848429 


591 

34 92 81 

24.3104916 

1692047 

542 

29 37 64 

23.2808935 

1845018 


592 ; 

35 04 64 J 

24.3310501 

1689189 

543 

29 48 49 

23.3023604 

1841621 


593 

35 16 49 

24.3515913 

1686341 

544 

29 59 36 

23.3238076 

1838235 


594 

35 28 36 

24.3721152 j 

1683502 

545 

29 70 25 

23.3452351 

1834862 


595 

35 40 25 

24.3926218 

1680672 

546 

29 81 16 

23.3666429 

1831502 


596 

35 52 16 

24.4131112 

1677852 

547 

29 92 09 

23.3880311 

1828154 


597 

35 64 09 

24.4335834 

1675042 

548 

30 03 04 

23.4093998 

1824818 


598 

35 76 04 

24.4540385 

1672241 

549 

30 14 01 

23.4307490 

1821494 


599 

35 88 01 

24,4744765 

1669449 

550 

30 25 00 

23.4520788 | 

1818182 


600 

36 00 00 

24.4948974 

1666667 
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No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10“ 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10» 

601 

36 12 01 

24.5153013 

1663894 


651 

42 38 01 

26.6147016 

1536098 

602 

36 24 04 

24.5356883 

1661130 


652 

42 51 04 

25.5342907 

1533742 

603 

36 36 09 

24.5560583 

1668376 


653 

42 64 09 

25.5538647 

1531394 

604 

36 48 16 

24.5764115 

1655629 


654 

42 77 16 

25.5734237 

1529052 

605 

36 60 25 

24.5967478 

1652893 


655 

42 90 25 

25.5929678 

1526718 

606 

36 72 36 

24.6170673 

1660165 


656 

43 03 36 

25.6124969 

1524390 

607 

36 84 49 

24.6373700 

1647446 


657 

43 16 49 

25.6320112 

1522070 

608 

36 96 64 

24.6576660 

1644737 


658 

43 29 64 

25.6515107 

1519757 

609 

37 08 81 

24.6779254 

1642036 


659 

43 42 81 

25.67C9953 

1517451 

610 

37 21 00 

24.6981781 

1639344 


660 

43 56 00 

25.6904652 

1515152 

611 

37 33 21 

24.7184142 

1636661 


661 

43 69 21 

25.7099203 

1512859 

612 

37 45 44 

24.7386338 

1633987 


662 

43 82 44 

25.7293607 

1510574 

613 

37 57 69 

24.7688368 

1631321 


663 

43 95 69 

25.7487864 

1508296 

614 

37 69 96 

24.7790234 

1628664 


664 

44 08 96 

25.7681975 

1506024 

615 

37 82 25 

24.7991935 

1626016 


665 

44 22 25 

25.7875939 

1503759 

616 

37 94 66 

24.8193473 

1623377 


666 

44 35 56 

25.8069758 

1501502 

617 

38 06 89 

24.8394847 

3620746 


667 

44 48 89 

25.8263431 

1499250 

618 

38 19 24 

24.8596058 

1618123 


668 

44 62 24 

25.8456960 

1497006 

619 

38 31 61 

24.8797106 

1615509 


669 

44 75 61 

25.8650343 

1494768 

620 

38 44 00 

24.8997992 

1612903 


670 

44 89 00 

25.8843582 

1492537 

621 

38 56 41 

24.9198716 

1610306 


671 

45 02 41 

25.9036677 

1490313 

622 

38 68 84 

24.9399278 

1607717 


672 

45 15 84 

25.9229628 

1488095 

623 

38 81 29 

24.9699679 

1605136 


673 

45 29 29 

25.9422435 

1485884 

624 

38 93 76 

24.9799920 

1602564 


674 

45 42 76 

25.9615100 

1483680 

625 

39 06 25 

25.0000000 

1600000 


675 

45 56 25 

25.9807621 

1481481 

626 

39 18 76 

25.0199920 

1597444 


676 

45 69 76 

26.0000000 

1479290 

627 

39 31 29 

25.0399681 

1594896 


677 

45 83 29 

26.0192237 

1477105 

628 

39 43 84 

25.0599282 

1592357 


678 

45 96 84 

26.0384331 

1474926 

629 

39 56 41 

26.0798724 

1589825 


679 

46 10 41 

26.0576284 

1472754 

630 

39 69 00 

25.0998008 

1587302 


680 

46 24 00 

26.0768096 

1470588 

631 

39 81 61 

25.1197134 

1584786 


681 

46 37 61 

26.0959767 

1468429 

632 

39 94 24 

25.1396102 

1582278 


682 

46 51 24 

26.1151297 

1466276 

633 

40 06 89 

25.1594913 

1579779 


683 

46 64 89 

26.1342687 

1464129 

634 

40 19 56 

25.1793566 

1577287 


684 

46 78 56 

26.1533937 

1461988 

635 

40 32 25 

25.1992063 

1574803 


685 

46 92 25 

26.1725047 

1459854 

636 

40 44 96 

26.2190404 

1572327 


686 

47 05 96 

26.1916017 

1457726 

637 

40 57 69 

25.2388589 

1569859 


687 

47 19 69 

26.2106848 

1455604 

638 

40 70 44 

25.2586619 

1567398 


688 

47 33 44 

26.2297541 

1453488 

639 

40 83 21 

25.2784493 

1564945 


689 

1 47 47 21 

26.2488095 

1451379 

640 

40 96 00 

25.2982213 

1562500 


690 

47 61 00 

26.2678511 

1449275 

m 

41 08 81 

25.3179778 

1560062 


691 

47 74 81 

26.2868789 

1447178 

642 

41 21 64 

25.3377189 

1557632 


692 

47 88 64 

26.3058929 

1445087 

643 

41 34 49 

26.3574447 

1555210 


693 

48 02 49 

26.3248932 

1443001 

644 

41 47 36 

26.3771651 

1552795 


694 

48 16 36 

26.3438797 

1440922 

645 

41 60 25 1 

26.3968602 

1550388 


695 

48 30 25 

26.3628527 

1438849 

646 

41 73 16 

25.4165301 

1547988 


696 

48 44 16 

26.3818119 

1436782 

647 

41 86 09 

25.4361947 

1545595 


697 

48 58 09 

26.4007576 

1434720 

648 

41 99 04 

25.4558441 

1543210 


698 

48 72 04 

26.4196896 

1432665 

649 

42 12 01 

25.4754784 

1540832 


699 

48 86 01 

26.4386081 

1430615 

650 

42 25 00 

25.4950976 

1538462 


700 

49 00 00 

26.4575131 

1428571 
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No. Square Square Root c^f ^^^ 9 " 

701 49 14 01 26 .4764046 1426534 

702 49 28 04 26.4962826 1424601 

703 49 42 09 26.6141472 1422476 

704 49 66 16 26.5329983 1420465 

706 49 70 26 26.6618361 1418440 

706 49 84 36 26.6706605 1416431 

707 49 98 49 26.5894716 1414427 

708 60 12 64 26.6082694 1412429 

709 50 26 81 26.6270539 1410437 

710 50 41 00 26.6468262 1408451 

711 60 55 21 26.6645833 1406470 

712 60 69 44 26.6833281 1404494 

713 60 83 69 26.7020598 1402525 

714 50 97 96 26.7207784 1400660 

716 61 12 25 26.7394839 1S9S601 

716 61 26 56 26.7581763 1S96648 

717 61 40 89 26.7768567 1394700 

718 61 55 24 26.7956220 1392768 

719 51 69 61 26.8141764 1390821 

720 61 84 00 26 8328157 1388889 

721 61 98 41 26.8514432 1386963 

722 62 12 84 26.8700577 1385042 

723 52 27 29 26.8886593 1383126 

724 52 41 76 26.9072481 1381215 

726 62 56 26 26.9268240 1379310 

726 62 70 76 26.9443872 1377410 

727 62 85 29 26.9629375 1375516 

728 52 99 84 26.9814751 1373626 

729 63 14 41 27.0000000 1371742 

730 53 29 00 27.0185122 1309863 

731 63 43 61 27.0370117 1367989 

732 53 68 24 27.0554985 1366120 

733 63 72 89 27.0739727 1364256 

734 63 87 56 27.0924344 1362398 

736 64 02 26 27.1108834 1360544 

736 54 16 96 27.1293199 1358696 

737 64 31 69 27.1477439 1356852 

738 64 46 44 27.1661564 1355014 

739 64 61 21 27.1846544 1353180 

740 64 76 00 27.2029410 1351351 

741 64 90 81 27.2213162 1349528 

742 65 05 64 27.2396769 1347709 

743 66 20 49 27.2580263 1345895 

744 66 36 36 27.2763634 1344086 

745 56 60 25 27.2946881 1342282 

746 65 66 16 27.3130006 1340483 

747 56 80 09 27.3313007 1338688 

748 66 96 04 27.3496887 1336898 

749 66 10 01 27.3678644 1335113 

760 56 25 00 27.3861279 1333333 1 



Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10“ 

751 

66 40 01 

27.4043792 

1331558 

752 

56 55 04 

27.4226184 

1329787 

753 

66 70 09 

27.4408455 

1328021 

754 

56 85 16 

27.4590604 

1326260 

755 

67 00 26 

27.4772633 

1324503 

756 

57 15 36 

27.4954542 

1322751 

757 

67 30 49 

27.5136330 

1321004 

758 

57 45 64 

27.5317998 

1319261 

769 

57 60 81 

27.5499546 

1317523 

760 

57 76 00 

27.5680975 

1315789 

761 

57 91 21 

27.5862284 

1314060 

762 

58 06 44 

27.6043475 

1312336 

763 

58 21 69 

27.6224546 

1310616 

764 

58 36 96 

27.6405499 

1308901 

765 

58 52 25 

27.6586334 

1307190 

766 

58 67 56 

27.6767050 

1305483 

767 

58 82 89 

27.6947648 

1303781 

768 

58 98 24 

27.7128129 

1302083 

769 

59 13 61 

27.7308492 

1300390 

770 

59 29 00 

27.7488739 

1298701 

771 

59 44 41 

27.7668868 

1297017 

772 

59 69 84 

27.7848880 

1295337 

773 

59 75 29 

27.8028775 

1293661 

774 

59 90 76 

27.8208555 

1291990 

775 

60 06 25 

27.8388218 

1290323 

776 

60 21 76 

27.8567766 

1288660 

777 

60 37 29 

27.8747197 

1287001 

778 

60 52 84 

27.8926514 

1285347 

779 

60 68 41 

27.9105715 

1283697 

780 

60 84 00 

27.9284801 

1282051 

781 

60 99 61 

27.9463772 

1280410 

782 

61 15 24 

27.9642629 

1278772 

7a3 

61 30 89 

27.9821372 

1277139 

784 

61 46 66 

28.0000000 

1275510 

785 

61 62 25 

28.0178515 

1273885 

786 

61 77 96 

28.0356915 

1172265 

787 

61 93 69 

28.0535203 

1270648 

788 

62 09 44 

28.0713377 

1269036 

789 

62 25 21 

28.0891438 

1267427 

790 

62 41 00 

28.1069386 

1265823 

791 

62 56 81 

28.1247222 

1264223 

7C2 

62 72 64 

28.1424946 

1262626 

793 

62 88 49 

28.1602557 

1261034 

794 

63 04 36 

28.1780056 

1259446 

795 

63 20 25 

28.1957444 

1257862 

790 

63 36 16 

28.2134720 

1256281 

767 

63 52 09 

28.2311884 

1254705 

798 

63 68 04 

28.2488938 

1253133 

799 

63 84 01 

28.2665881 

1251564 

800 

64 00 00 

28.2842712 

1250000 
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No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10» 

801 

64 16 01 

28.3019434 

1248439 

802 

64 32 04 

28.3196045 

1246883 

803 

64 48 09 

28.3372546 

1245330 

804 

64 64 16 

28.3548938 

1243781 

805 

64 80 25 

28.3725219 

1242236 

806 

64 96 36 

28.3901391 

1240695 

807 

65 12 49 

28.4077454 

1239157 

808 

65 28 64 

28.4253408 

1237624 

809 

65 44 81 

28.4429253 

1236094 

810 

65 61 00 

28.4604989 

1234568 

811 

65 77 21 

28.4780617 

1233046 

812 

65 93 44 

28.4956137 

1231527 

813 

66 09 69 

28.5131549 

1230012 

814 

66 25 96 

28.5306852 

1228501 

815 

66 42 25 

28.5482048 

1226994 

816 

66 58 56 

28.5657137 

1225490 

817 

66 74 89 

28.5832119 

1223990 

818 

66 91 24 

28.6006993 

1222494 

819 

67 07 61 

28.6181760 

1221001 

820 

67 24 00 

28.6356421 

1219512 

821 

67 40 41 

28.6530976 

1218027 

822 

67 56 84 

28.6705424 

1216545 

823 

67 73 29 

28.6879766 

1215067 

824 

67 89 76 

28.7054002 

1213592 

825 

68 06 25 

28.7228132 

1212121 

826 

68 22 76 

28.7402157 

1210654 

827 

68 39 29 

28.7576077 

1209190 

828 

68 55 84 

28.7749891 

1207729 

829 

68 72 41 

28.7923601 

1206273 

830 

68 89 00 

28.8097206 

1204819 

831 

69 05 61 

28.8270706 

1203369 

832 

69 22 24 

28.8444102 

1201923 

833 

69 38 89 

28.8617394 

1200480 

834 

69 55 56 

28.8790582 

1199041 

835 

69 72 25 

28.8963666 

1197605 

836 

69 88 96 

28.9136646 

1196172 

837 

70 05 69 

28.9309523 

1194743 

838 

70 22 44 

28.9482297 

1193317 

839 

70 39 21 

28.9654967 

1191895 

840 

70 56 00 

28.9827535 

1190476 

841 

70 72 81 

29.0000000 

1189061 

842 

70 89 64 

29.0172363 

1187648 

843 

71 06 49 

29.0344623 

1186240 

844 

71 23 36 

29.0516781 

1184834 

845 

71 40 25 

29.0688837 

1183432 

846 

71 57 16 

29.0860791 

1182033 

847 

71 74 09 

29.1032644 

1180638 

848 

71 91 04 

29.1204396 

1179245 

849 

72 08 01 

29.1376046 

1177856 

850 

72 25 00 

29.1547595 

1176471 


No. 

Square 

Square Root 

Recipro- 
cal X 10® 

851 

72 42 01 

29.1719043 

1175088 

852 

72 59 04 

29.1890390 

1173709 

853 

72 76 09 

29.2061637 

1172333 

854 

72 93 16 

29.2232784 

1170960 

855 

73 10 25 

29.2403830 

1169591 

856 

73 27 36 

29.2574777 

1168224 

857 

73 44 49 

29.2745623 

1166861 

858 

73 61 64 

29.2916370 

1165501 

859 

73 78 81 

29.3087018 

1164144 

860 

73 96 00 

29.3257566 

1162791 

861 

74 13 21 

29.3428015 

1161440 

862 

74 30 44 

29.3598365 

1160093 

863 

74 47 69 

29.3768616 

1158749 

864 

74 64 96 

29.3938769 

1157407 

865 

74 82 25 

29.4108823 

1156069 

866 

74 99 56 

29.4278779 

1154734 

867 

75 16 89 

29.4448637 

1153403 

868 

75 34 24 

29.4618397 

1152074 

869 

75 51 61 

29.4788059 

1150748 

870 

75 69 00 

29.4957624 

1149425 

871 

75 86 41 

29.5127091 

1148106 

872 

76 03 84 

29.5296461 

1146789 

873 

76 21 29 

29.5465734 

1145475 

874 

76 38 76 

29.5634910 

1144165 

875 

76 56 25 

29.5803989 

1142857 

876 

76 73 76 

29.5972972 

1141553 

877 

76 91 29 

29.6141858 

1140251 

878 

77 08 84 

29.6310648 

1138952 

879 

77 26 41 

29.6479342 

1137656 

880 

77 44 00 

29.6647939 

1136364 

881 

77 61 61 

29.6816442 

1135074 

882 

77 79 24 

29.6984848 

1133787 

883 

77 96 89 

29.7153159 

1132503 

884 

78 14 66 

29.7321375 

1131222 

885 

78 32 25 

29.7489496 

1129944 

886 

78 49 96 

29.7657521 

1128668 

887 

78 67 69 

29.7825452 

1127396 

888 

78 85 44 

29.7993289 

1126126 

889 

79 03 21 

29.8161030 

1124859 

890 

79 21 00 

29.8328678 

1123596 

891 

79 38 81 

29.8496231 

1122334 

892 

79 56 64 

29.8663690 

1121076 

893 

79 74 49 

29.8831056 

1119821 

894 

79 92 36 

29.8998328 

1118568 

895 

80 10 25 

29.9165506 

1117318 

896 

80 28 16 

29.9332591 

1116071 

897 

80 46 09 

29.9499583 

1114827 

898 

80 64 04 

29.9666481 

1113586 

899 

80 82 01 

29.9833287 

1112347 

900 

81 00 00 

30.0000000 

1111111 
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No. Square Square Root cafx^W 

901 81 18 01 30.0166620 1109878 

902 81 36 04 30.0333148 1108647 

903 81 54 09 30.0499584 1107420 

904 81 72 16 30.0665928 1106195 

906 81 90 25 30.0832179 1104972 

906 82 08 36 30.0998339 1103753 

907 82 26 49 30.1164407 1102536 

908 82 44 64 30.1330383 1101322 

909 82 62 81 30.1496269 1100110 

910 82 81 00 30.1662063 1098901 

911 82 99 21 30.1827765 1097695 

912 83 17 44 30.1993377 1096491 

913 83 35 69 30.2158899 1095290 

914 83 53 96 30.2324329 1094092 

916 83 72 26 30.2489669 1092896 

916 83 90 56 30.2654919 1091703 

917 84 08 89 30.2820079 1090513 

918 84 27 24 30.2985148 1089325 

919 84 45 61 30.3150128 1088139 

920 84 64 00 30.3315018 1086957 

921 84 82 41 30.3479818 1085776 

922 85 00 84 30.3644529 1084599 

923 85 19 29 30.3809161 1083424 

924 85 37 76 30.3973683 1082251 

926 85 56 25 30.4138127 1081081 

926 85 74 76 30.4302481 1079914 

927 85 93 29 30.4466747 1078749 

928 86 11 84 30.4630924 1077586 

929 86 30 41 30.4796013 1076426 

930 86 49 00 30.4959014 1075269 

931 86 67 61 30.6122926 1074114 

932 86 86 24 30.5286750 1072961 

933 87 04 89 30.6450487 1071811 

934 87 23 56 30.6614136 1070(K)4 

935 87 42 25 30.5777697 1069619 

936 87 60 96 30.5941171 1068376 

937 87 79 69 30.6104557 1067236 

938 87 98 44 30.6267857 1066098 

939 88 17 21 30.6431069 1064963 

940 88 36 00 30.6594194 1063830 

941 88 54 81 30.6757233 1062699 

942 88 73 64 30.6920185 1061571 

943 88 92 49 30.7083051 1060445 

944 89 11 36 30.7245830 1059322 

945 89 30 25 30.7408523 1058201 

946 89 49 16 30.7571130 1057082 

947 89 68 09 30.7733651 1055966 

948 89 87 04 30.7896086 1054852 

949 90 06 01 30.8058436 1053741 

960 90 26 00 30.8220700 1052632 


No. Square Square Root <^f x*10^^ 

961 90 44 01 30.8382879 1061626 

952 90 63 04 30.8644972 1060420 

963 90 82 09 30.8706981 1049318 

954 91 01 16 30.8868904 1048218 

955 91 20 25 30.9030743 1047120 

956 91 39 36 30.9192497 1046026 

957 91 58 49 30.9354166 1044932 

958 91 77 64 30.9515761 1043841 

959 91 96 81 30.9677251 1042753 

960 92 16 00 30.9838668 1041667 

961 92 36 21 31.0000000 1040683 

962 92 54 44 31.0161248 1039501 

963 92 73 69 31 .0322413 1038422 

964 92 92 96 31 .0483494 1037344 

965 93 12 25 31.0644491 1036269 

966 93 31 66 31 .0805405 1036197 

967 93 50 89 31.0966236 1034126 

968 93 70 24 31.11 26984 1033058 

969 93 89 61 31.1287648 1031992 

970 94 09 00 31 . 1448230 1030928 

971 94 28 41 31.1608729 1029866 

972 94 47 84 31.1769145 1028807 

973 94 07 29 31.1929479 1027749 

974 94 86 76 31.2089731 1026694 

975 95 06 25 31.2249900 1025641 

976 95 25 76 31.2409987 1024590 

977 95 45 29 31.2569992 1023541 

978 95 64 84 31.2729915 1022495 

979 95 84 41 31.2889757 1021450 

980 96 04 00 31.3049517 1020408 

981 96 23 61 31.3209195 1019368 

982 90 43 24 31.3368792 1018330 

983 96 62 89 31.3528308 1017294 

984 96 82 56 31.3687743 1016260 

985 97 02 25 31.3847097 1016228 

986 97 21 96 31 .4006369 1014199 

987 97 41 69 31.4165561 1013171 

988 97 61 44 31.4324673 1012146 

989 97 81 21 31.4483704 1011122 

990 98 01 00 31.4642654 1010101 

991 98 20 81 31.4801525 1009082 

992 98 40 64 31.4960315 1008065 

993 98 60 49 31.5119025 1007049 

994 98 80 36 31.5277655 1006036 

995 99 00 26 31.5436206 1006025 

996 99 20 16 31.6594677 1004016 

997 99 40 09 31.6753068 1003009 

998 99 60 04 31.5911380 1002004 

999 99 80 01 31.6069613 1001001 

1000 1 00 00 00 31 .6227766 1000000 
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TABLE OF THE NORMAL CURVE 

Ordinates (z) and Cumulative Area (A) of the Right Half of the Normal 
Curve op Distribution op Unit Area 


For cumulative of whole curve, read .5 ± A for x/<r. Ordinates are represented 
in terms of the total area as unity. 


xl<r 

2 

A 

XI<T 

2 

A 

0.00 

0.39894 

0.00000 

0.50 

0.35207 

0.19146 

0.01 

0.39892 

0.00399 

0.51 

0.35029 

0.19497 

0.02 

0.39886 

0.00798 

0.52 

0.34849 

0.19847 

0.03 

0.39876 

0.01197 

0.53 

0.34667 

0.20194 

0.04 

0.39862 

0.01595 

0.54 

0.34482 

0.20540 

0.06 

0.39844 

0.01994 

0.56 

0.34294 

0.20884 

0.06 

0.39822 

0.02392 

0.56 

0.34105 

0,21226 

0.07 

0.39707 

0.02790 

0.57 

0.33912 

0.21566 

0.08 

0.39767 

0.03188 

0.58 

0.33718 

0.21904 

0.09 

0.39733 

0.03586 

0.59 

0.33521 

0.22240 

0.10 

0.39695 

0.03983 

0.60 

0.33322 

0.22575 

0.11 

0.39654 

0.04380 

0.61 

0.33121 

0.22907 

0.12 

0.39603 

0.04776 

0.62 

0.32918 

0.23237 

0.13 

0.39559 

0.05172 

0.63 

0.32713 

0.23565 

0.14 

0.39505 

0.05567 

0.64 

0.32506 

0.23891 

0.15 

0.39448 

0.05962 

0.65 

0.32297 

0.24215 

0.16 

0.39387 

0.06356 

0.66 

0.32086 

0.24537 

0.17 

0.39322 

0.06749 

0.67 

0.31874 

0.24857 

0.18 

0.39253 

0.07142 

0.68 

0.31659 

0.25175 

0.19 

0.39181 

0.07535 

0.69 

0.31443 

0.25490 

0.20 

0.39104 

0.07926 

0.70 

0.31225 

0.25804 

0.21 

0.39024 

0.08317 

0.71 

0.31006 

0.26115 

0.22 

0.38940 

0.08706 

0.72 

0.30785 

0.26424 

0.23 

0.38853 

0.09095 

0.73 

0.30563 

0.26730 

0.24 

0.38762 

0.09483 

0.74 

0.30339 

0.27035 

0.25 

0.38667 

0.09871 

0.75 

0.30114 

0.27337 

0.26 

0.38568 

0.10257 

0.76 

0.29887 

0.27637 

0.27 

0.38466 

0.10642 

0.77 

0.29659 

0.27936 

0.28 

0.38361 

0.11026 

0.78 

0.29431 

0.28230 

0.29 

0.38251 

0.11409 

0.79 

0.29200 

0.28524 

0.30 

0.38139 

0.11791 

0.80 

0.28969 

0.28814 

0.31 

0.38023 

0.12172 

0.81 

0.28737 

0.29103 

0.32 

0.37903 

0.12552 

0.82 

0.28504 

0.29389 

0.33 

0.37780 

0. 12930 

0.83 

0.28269 

0.29673 

0.34 

0.37654 

0.13307 

0.84 

0.28034 

0.29955 

0.35 

0.37524 

0.13683 

0.85 

0.27798 

0.30234 

0.36 

0.37391 

0.14058 

0.86 

0.27662 

0.30611 

0.37 

0.37255 

0.14431 

0.87 

0.27324 

0.30785 

0.38 

0.37115 

0.14803 

0.88 

0.27086 

0.31067 

0.39 

0.36973 

0.15173 

0.89 

0.26848 

0.31327 

0.40 

0 36827 

0.15542 

0.90 

0.26609 

0.31594 

0.41 

0.36678 

0.16910 

0.91 

0.26369 

0.31859 

0.42 

0.36626 

0.16276 

0.92 

0.26129 

0.32121 

0.43 

0.36371 

0.16640 

0.93 

0.25888 

0.32381 

0.44 

0.36213 

0.17003 

0.94 

0.25647 

0.32639 

0.45 

0.36053 

0.17364 

0.96 

0.25406 

0.32894 

0.46 

0.35889 

0.17724 

0.96 

0.25164 

0.33147 

0.47 

0.35723 

0.18082 

0.97 

0.24923 

0.33398 

0.48 

0.35553 

0.18439 

0.98 

0.24681 

0 33646 

0.40 

0.35381 

0.18793 

0.99 

0.24439 

0.33891 
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TABLE OF THE NORMAL CURVE— Conimued 


xlc 

2 

A 

xl<r 

z 

A 

1.00 

0.24197 

0.34134 

1.50 

0.12952 

0.43319 

1.01 

0.23965 

0.34375 

1.51 

0.12758 

0.43448 

1.02 

0.23713 

0.34614 

1.52 

0.12566 

0.43574 

1.03 

0.23471 

0.34850 

1.53 

0.12376 

0.43699 

1.04 

0.23230 

0.35083 

1.54 

0.12188 

0.43822 

1.06 

0.22988 

0.35314 

1.55 

0.12001 

0.43943 

1.06 

0.22747 

0.35543 

1.56 

0.11816 

0.44062 

1.07 

0.22506 

0.35769 

1.57 

0.11632 

0.44179 

1.08 

0.22265 

0.35993 

1.58 

0.11450 

0.44295 

1.09 

0.22025 

0.36214 

1.59 

0.11270 

0.44408 

1.10 

0.21785 

0.36433 

1.60 

0.11092 

0.44520 

1.11 

0.21546 

0.36650 

1.61 

0.10915 

0.44630 

1.12 

0.21307 

0 . 368 b 4 

1.62 

0.10741 

0.44738 

1.13 

0.21069 

0.37076 

1.63 

0.10567 

0.44845 

1.14 

0.20831 

0.37286 

1.64 

0.10396 

0.44950 

1.15 

0.20594 

0.37493 

1.65 

0.10226 

0.45053 

1.16 

0.20357 

0.37698 

1.66 

0.10059 

0.45154 

1.17 

0.20121 

0.37900 

1.67 

0.09893 

0.45254 

1.18 

0.19886 

0.38100 

1.68 

0.09728 

0.45352 

1.19 

0.19652 

0.38298 

1.69 

0.09566 

0.45449 

1.20 

0,19419 

0.38493 

1.70 

0.09405 

0.45543 

1.21 

0.19186 

0.38686 

1.71 

0.09246 

0.45637 

1.22 

0.18964 

0.38877 

1.72 

0.09089 

0.45728 

1.23 

0.18724 

0.39065 

1.73 

0.08933 

0.45818 

1.24 

0.18494 

0.39251 

1.74 

0.08780 

0.45907 

1.25 

0.18265 

0.39435 

1.75 

0.08628 

0.45994 

1.26 

0.18037 

0.39617 

1.76 

0.08478 

0.46080 

1.27 

0.17810 

0.39796 

1.77 

0.08329 

0.46164 

1.28 

0.17585 

0.39973 

1.78 

0.08183 

0.46246 

1.29 

0.17360 

0.40147 

1.79 

0.08038 

0.46327 

1.30 

0.17137 

0.40320 

1.80 

0.07895 

0.46407 

1.31 

0.16915 

0.40490 

1.81 

0.07754 

0.46485 

1.32 

0.16694 

0.40658 

1.82 

0.07614 

0 . 46 C 62 

1.33 

0. 16474 

0.40824 

1.83 

0.07477 

0.46638 

1.34 

0.16256 

0.40988 

1.84 

0.07341 

0.46712 

1.35 

0.16038 

0.41149 

1.85 

0.07206 

0.46784 

1.36 

0.15822 

0,41309 

1.86 

0.07074 

0.46856 

1.37 

0.15608 

0.41466 

1.87 

0.06943 

0.46926 

1.38 

0.15395 

0.41621 

1.88 

0.06814 

0.46995 

1.39 

0.15183 

0.41774 

1.89 

0.06687 

0.47062 

1.40 

0.14973 

0.41924 

1.90 

0.06562 

0.47128 

1.41 

0.14764 

0.42073 

1.91 

0.06438 

0.47193 

1.42 

0.14556 

0.42220 

1.92 

0.06316 

0.47257 

1.43 

0.14350 

0.42364 

1.93 

0.06195 

0.47320 

1.44 

0.14146 

0.42507 

1.94 

0.06077 

0.47381 

1.45 

0.13943 

0.42647 

1.95 

0.05959 

0.47441 

1.46 

0.13742 

0.42786 

1.96 

0.05844 

0.47500 

1.47 

0.13542 

0.42922 

1.97 

0.05730 

0.47558 

1.48 

0.13344 

0.43056 

1.98 

0.05618 

0.47615 

1.49 

0.13147 

0.43189 

1.99 

0.05508 ; 

0.47670 
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TABLE OF THE NORMAL CURVE— Coniinued 


xl<r 

z 

A 

X/IT 

z 

A 

2.00 

0.05399 

0.47725 

2.50 

0.01753 

0.49379 

2.01 

0.05292 

0.47778 

2.51 

0.01709 

0.49396 

2.02 

0.05186 

0.47831 

2.52 

0.01667 

0.49413 

2.03 

0.05082 

0.47882 

2.53 

0.01625 

0.49430 

2.04 

0.04980 

0.47932 

2.54 

0.01585 

0.49446 

2.05 

0.04879 

0.47982 

2.55 

0.01545 

0.49461 

2.06 

0.04780 

0.48030 

2.56 

0.01506 

0.49477 

2.07 

0.04682 

0.48077 

2.57 

0.01468 

0.49492 

2.08 

0.04586 

0.48124 

2.58 

0.01431 

0.49506 

2.09 

0.04491 

0.48169 

2.59 

0.01394 

0.49520 

2.10 

0.04398 

0.48214 

2.60 

0.01358 

0.49534 

2.11 

0.04307 

0.48257 

2.61 

0.01323 

0.49547 

2.12 

0.04217 

0.48300 

2.62 

0.01289 

0.49560 

2.13 

0.04128 

0.48341 

2.63 

0.01256 

0.49573 

2.14 

0.04041 

0.48382 

2.64 

0.01223 

0.49585 

2.16 

0.03955 

0.48422 

2.65 

0.01191 

0.49598 

2.16 

0.03871 

0.48461 

2.66 

0.01160 

0.49609 

2.17 

0.03788 

0.48500 

2.67 

0.01130 

0.49621 

2.18 

0.03706 

0.48537 

2.68 

0.01100 

0.49632 

2.19 

0.03626 

0.48574 

2.69 

0.01071 

0.49643 

2.20 

0.03547 

0.48610 

2.70 

0.01042 

0.49653 

2.21 

0.03470 

0.48645 

2.71 

0.01014 

0.49664 

2.22 

0.03394 

0.48679 

2.72 

0.00987 

0.49674 

2.23 

0.03319 

0.48713 

2.73 

0.00961 

0.49683. 

2.24 

0.03246 

0.48745 

2.74 

0.00935 

0.49693 

2.25 

0.03174 

0.48778 

2.75 

0.00909 

0.49702 

2.26 

0.03103 

0.48809 

2.76 

0.0C885 

0.49711 

2.27 

0.03034 

0.48840 

2.77 

0.00861 

0.49720 

2.28 

0.02965 

0.48870 

2.78 

0.00837 

0.49728 

2.29 

0.02898 

0.48899 

2.79 

0.00814 

0.49736 

2.30 

0.02833 

0.48928 

2.80 

0.00792 

0.49744 

2.31 

0.02768 

0.48956 

2.81 

0.00770 

0.49752 

2.32 

0.02705 

0.48983 

2.82 

0.00748 

0.49760 

2.33 

0.02643 

0.49010 

2.83 

0.00727 

0.49767 

2.34 

0.02582 

0.49036 

2.84 

0.00707 

0.49774 

2.35 

0.02522 

0.49061 

2.85 

0.00687 

0.49781 

2.36 

0.02463 

0.49086 

2.86 

0.00668 

0.49788 

2.37 

0.02406 

0.49111 

2.87 

0.00649 

0.49795 

2.38 

0.02349 

0.49134 

2.88 

0.00631 

0.49801 

2.39 

0.02294 

0.49158 

2.89 

0.00613 

0.49807 

2.40 

0.02239 

0.49180 

'2.90 

0.00595 

0.49813 

2.41 

0.02186 

0.49202 

2.91 

0.00578 

0.49819 

2.42 

0.02134 

0.49224 

2.92 

0.00562 

0.49825 

2.43 

0.02083 

0.49245 

2.93 

0.00545 

0.49831 

2.44 

0.02033 

0.49266 

2.94 

0.00530 

0.49836 

2.45 

0.01984 

0.49286 

2.95 

0.00514 

0.49841 

2.46 

0.01936 

0.49305 

2.96 

0.00499 

0.49846 

2.47 

0.01889 

0.49324 

2.97 

0.00485 

0.49851 

2.48 

0.01842 

0.49343 

2.98 

0.00471 

0.49856 

2.49 

0.01797 

0.49361 

2.99 

0.00457 

0.49861 
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TABLE OF THE NORMAL CURVE — Continued 


xlc 

z 

A 

xlc 

z 

A 

3.00 

0.00443 

0.49866 

3.50 

0.00087 

0.49977 

3.01 

0.00430 

0.49869 

3.51 

0.00084 

0.49978 

3.02 

0.00417 

0.49874 

3.52 

0.00081 

0.49978 

3.03 

0.00405 

0.49878 

3.53 

0.00079 

0.49979 

3.04 

0.00393 

0.49882 

3.54 

0.00076 

0.49980 

3.06 

0.00381 

0.49886 

3.55 

0.00073 

0.49981 

3.06 

0.00370 

0.49889 

3.56 

0.00071 

0.49981 

3.07 

0.00358 

0.49893 

3.57 

0.00068 

0.49982 

3.08 

0.00348 

0.49897 

3.68 

0.00066 

0.49983 

3.09 

0.00337 

0.49900 

3.59 

0.00063 

0.49983 

3.10 

0.00327 

0.49903 

3.60 

0.00061 

0.49984 

3.11 

0.00317 

0.49906 

3.61 

0.00059 

0.49985 

3.12 

0.00307 

0.49910 

3.62 

0.00057 

0.49985 

3.13 

0.00298 

0.49913 

3.63 

0.00066 

0.49986 

3.14 

0.00288 

0.49916 

3.64 

0.00053 

0.49986 

3.15 

0.00279 

0.49918 

3.65 

0.00051 

0.49987 

3.16 

0.00271 

0.49921 

3.66 

0.00049 

0.49987 

3.17 

0.00262 

0.49924 

3.67 

0.00047 

0.49988 

3.18 

0.00254 

0.49926 

3.68 

0.00046 

0.49988 

3.19 

0.00246 

0.49929 

3.69 

0.00044 

0.49989 

3.20 

0.00238 

0.49931 

3.70 

0.00042 

0.49989 

3.21 

0.00231 

0.49934 

3.71 

0.00041 

0.49990 

3.22 

0.00224 

0.49936 

3.72 

0.00039 

0.49990 

3.23 

0.00216 

0.49938 

3.73 

0.00038 

0.49990 

3.24 

0.00210 

0.49940 

3.74 

0.00037 

0.49991 

3.25 

0.00203 

0.49942 

3.75 

0.00035 

0.49991 

3 26 

0.00196 

0.49944 

3.76 

0.00034 

0.49992 

3.27 

0.00190 

0.49946 

3.77 

0.00033 

0.49992 

3.28 

0.00184 

0.49948 

3.78 

0.00031 

0.49992 

3.29 

0.00178 

0.49950 

3.79 

0.00030 
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A, symbol of area under normal curve, 
503 

a, constant in trend equation, 232 
symbol of y-intercept, 50, 232 
Abscissa, defined, 49 
Absolute deviations, 110 
^'Accounted for” variance, in cui^vilinear 
correlation, 405 
explained, 344 
in multiple correlation, 379 
AD, symbol of average deviation, 109 
Agencies, reporting, 14 
Aggregative method in index numbers, 
183 

Aggregative price index numbers, nee 
Index numbers 

Alienation, in analysis of variance, 476 
coefficient of, 347 

AM, symbol of arithmetic mean, 87 
Analysis of variance, 454; see also 
Variance, analysis of 
Area under normal curve, 155, 582 
Arithmetic mean, 87, 89, 93 
Arithmetic progression, 73 
Array, 35, 99 
interpolation in, 515 
Average, see also Mean, arithmetic; 
Mean, geometric; and Median 
arithmetic mean, 87 
deviations from, 88 
general discussion of, 87 
moving, 229 
of position, 99 
weighted, 93 
Average deviation, 109 
calculation of, 110 
coefficient of, 112 
defined, 109 

Average deviation cycle, 313 


h, measure of slope, 51, 232, 374 
symbol of constant in trend equation, 
232 

symbol of net regression coefficient, 
374 

Bar charts, 60 

Base for index numbers, 179 
Base-reversal test, 216 
Base-weighting for index numbers, 209 
Bernoulli distribution, 490 
Bessel’s formula, 163 
‘‘Best estimate” explained, 162 
/}, symbol of beta coefficients, 382 
Beta coefficients, 382 
reliability of, 384, 539 
significance of, 539 
Betas of moments, 137, 535 
Bias, grouping, 128 
in index numbers, 215 
in sampling, 162 
Bibliography, 591 

Binomial distribution, expansion of, 496 
skewed, 497 
Biserial eta, 425n, 547 
Biserial r, 425n, 547 
Bivariate scatter diagram, 352 
Business cycles, see Cyclical variation 
Business forecasting, 5 
Business Week, 52 

C or c, symbol for correction factor, 89, 
116, 351 

Caption of table, 33 

CC, symbol of coefficient of mean 
square contingency, 425 
Centering, defined, 88n 
for coefficient of correlation, 331 
in link relative method, 298 
time, 232 
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Central tendency, 87; see also Mean; 
Median; Mode 

Chain index, see Link relative methods ; 
Index numbers 

Chaining of hnk relatives, 297 
Chance distribution, see Normal distri- 
bution; Normal curve; Probabil- 
ity 

Characteristic of logarithm, 77 
Charting techniques, 79 
Charts, abscissa illustrated in, 49 
bar, 60 

basic principles, 48 
circle and sector, 64 
component parts, 60 
cumulative frequencies, 67 
dependent and independent variables, 
49 

frequency curve, 56 
frequency polygon, 65 
functional relationships, 50 
Gantt, 77 
histogram, 54 
line, 52 

logarithmic scales, 72 
Lorenz curve, 71 
multiple line, 54 
nomographs, 69 
ogive, 68 
ordinate, 49 
pictorial, 63 
pie, 63 

probability scales, 77, 130 
ratio, 72 

semi-logarithmic, 72 
techniques, 79 
Z, 58 

Chi square, chart of probabilities, 561 
in coefficient of mean square contin- 
gency, 426 

in fourfold correlation, 363 
ranking method, 479 
relation to 508 
Yates’s correction, 506n 
Chi-square test, 505, 561 
Circle and sector chart, 64 
Class interval explained, 35 
Class limits defined, 36 
Class measure, 37 


Class midpoint, 37 
Classified readings, 597 
Coding, in correlation, 358, 419 
in curvilinear correlation, 546 
purpose of, 27 

Coefficient, of alienation, 347 
of average deviation, 112 
beta, 382 

of correlation, 329 
of determination, 347 
of dispersion, 117 
of mean square contingency, 425 
of net regression, 374 
of non-determination, 348 
of partial correlation, 389 
of point correlation, 362 
of quartile deviation, 121 
of similarity, 653 
of standard deviation, 117 
Coin tossing, 491 

Combinations vs, permutations, 492n 
Common logarithms, see I.ogarithms 
Comparative bar chart, 62 
Component area chart, 60 
Component parts, graphic illustrations, 
60 

Component parts chart, 60 
Composite cycle, 318 
Compound interest curve, see Trends 
Confidence limits explained, 157, 

168 

Confidence ratio explained, 168 
Constant in trend equation, 232 
Contingency, see Mean squares 
Coordinates, defined, 48 
Coordinate paper, 48, 49 
Correction factor explained, 116 
Corrections for grouping bias, 128 
Correlation, see also Estimation; Pre- 
* diction 

by approximations, 406 
assumptions of, 332 
biserial, 425n, 547 
biserial eta, 547 
and chi square, 508 
coefficient of, 329 

coefficient of mean square contin* 
gency, 425 

coefficient of similarity, 553 
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Correlation, **crude data*’ method, 350 
curvilinear, 404 
coding and decoding, 646 
correlation ratio, 420 
eta coefficient, 421 
grouped data, 416 
measurement of, 412 
multiple, 414 
parabolic regression, 407 
regression, 404 
of cycles, 437 
defined, 324 

by diagonal deviations, 538 
fourfold, 361, 508 
graphic, 428 

graphic multiple curvilinear, 551 
index of, 412, 413 
intra class, 550 
limitations of, 325 

linear, 326 ; see also Correlation, mul- 
tiple 

'^accounted for” and ''unaccounted 
for” variance, 333 
assumptions of, 332 
coding, 358 

coefficient of alienation, 348 
coefficient of determination, 347 
coefficient of non-determination, 348 
"correlation table,” 355 
crude-data method, 350 
by diagonals, 358 
errors of estimate, 343 
fourfold, 361 
grouped data, 352 
improper inference, 363 
limitations of, 325 
measurement of, 328 
measures of significance, 333 
patterns of, 329 
point correlation, 361 
positive and negative, 329 
probable error, 349 
ranking method, 359 
reversed prediction, 345 
scatter diagram, 352 
significance of coefficient, 333 
standard error, 348 
standard error of estimate, 343 
linear regression, 339 


Correlation, multiple, the betas, 382 
coefficient of, 378 
curvilinear, 414 
Doolittle method, 538 
forms for, 381 
problem of, 371 
regression of, 374 
standard error of estimate, 386 
in time series, 443 

non-linear, see Correlation, curvilinear 
null hypothesis in. 334 
parabolic regression, 407 
part, 390n 
partial, 387 
coefficient of, 389 
theoretical analysis, 545 
in time series, 441 
uses of, 392 

Pearsonian, see Correlation, linear; 

Correlation, curvilinear 
point, 361 

prediction by, 339, 386, 389, 419 

proof of variances, 535 

rectilinenr, 326 

reliability of measures, 554 

short-cut measurements, 637 

spurious, 477n 

table, 354, 417 

time series, 436 

uses of, 325 

variance analysis and, 455 
Correlation index, 412 
Correlation ratio, 421 
Correlation table, 354, 418 
CoiTelation variances, proof of, 535 
Cost of living, index of, 180 
sources of data, 197n 
Covariation as correlation, 328 
Cumulatives, 39 
as percentages, 40 
"less than” and “more than,” 40 
Curve, normal, 152; see also Normal 
curve 

Curvilinear correlation, 404; see also 
Correlation, curvilinear 
Cycle, percentage, 310 
Cycles, business, see Cyclical variation 
Cyclical variation, 306 
average deviation cycle, 313 
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Cyclical variation, with complex trends, 
316 

componte cycle, 318 
defined, 306 
indexes of, 308 
in monthly data, 312 
percentage cycle, 310 
projected cycle, 311 


d, cormbol of deviation, 88 
Qrmbol of error of estimate, 342 
ssrmbol of residual variance, 461 
d\ symbol for uncentered deviation, 00 
*d* or |rf|, symbol of an absolute devia- 
tion, 110 

Data, classification, 27 
collection, 10 
editing, 27 

methods of classification, 29 
sources, 13 

Data sheet illustrated, 31 
Decile defined, 103 
Decoding, in correlation, 419 
in curvilinear correlation, 546 
Deflation, explained, 195 
of index numbers, 194 
of wage rates and earnings, 194 
Degrees of freedom, in analysis of vari- 
ance, 462 
explained, 163 

A, symbol for differences, 251 
Aj, symbol of first difference, 251 
A 2 , symbol of second difference, 251 
Density, 64, 66 
Dependent variable, 49 
Determination, coefficient of, 347 
Deviation, absolute, 110 
average, 109 

centered vs. uncentered, 90 
explained, 88 
quartile, 120 
standard, 113 

Diagonal deviations, correlation by, 538 
Difference of means, standard error of, 
458 

variance analysis of, 454 
Differences in trend fitting, 251 
Discrete series^ 37 


Dispersion, coefficient of, 117 
explained, 109 
measures compared, 133 
Distribution, continuous vs. discrete, 37 
defined, 35 
frequency, 35 

Gaussian, see Normal distribution 
normal, explained, 41; see also Nor- 
mal curve 
open-end, 35 

Doolittle method, in curvilinear cor- 
relation, 409 

in multiple correlation, 377, 538 
in multiple curvilinear correlation, 415 
Dot map, 66 

Double logarithmic chart, see Loga- 
rithms 

Dual variance analysis, 472 


Easter, variability of, 288 
Editing, 27 

for seasonal indexes, 277 
Elasticity, measurement of, 528 
Employment, index numbers of, 196 
Episodic fluctuations, 306 
Equation, trend, 230 
Equations, normal, see Normal equa- 
tions 

of trends, 230 
Error, of estimate, 342 
of grouping or tabulation, 127n 
probable, 349 

standard, see Standard error 
Errors, of estimate, in linear correlation, 
342 

sampling, 344, 387 

Estimation, see Prediction; Forecasting 
in curvilinear correlation, 419 
m linear correlation, 339 
in multiple correlation, 386 
in partial correlation, 389 
in time series, 234, 240, 440 
Ti symbol of correlation ratio or eta 
coefficient, 422 
Eta, biserial, 425n, 547 
Eta coefficient, 421 
test of linearity, 424 
Exponential series, 258; see also Trends 
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F, table of, 686 

used to appraise correlation, 349n, 
386n, 414n, 645 

/, symbol of class frequency, 37 
Factor’s test, 210, 217 
Fiducial limits, based on t, 166 
explained, 167 

First-order coefficient, see Correlation, 
partial 

Fisher's formula for index numbers, 520 
Fisher’s ideal index numbers, 208 
Forecasting, 5 ; see aho Trends 
Fourfold correlation, 361 
Freedom, degrees of, in analysis of var- 
iance, 462 

Freehand regressions, 406 
Frequencies, cumulative, 39, 57 
theoretical, 602 

Frequency, plotting adjustments, 56 
Frequency curve, 57 
illustrated, 56 
Frequency distribution, 35 
graphic representation, 54 
Frequency polygon, 55 
Functions, equations as, 50 
graphic portrayal, 50 
illustrated, 61 

O, symbol of geometric mean, 94 
r, symbol of gamma function, 556 
Gamma function, 556 
Gantt charts, 77 

Gaussian distribution, see Normal dis- 
tribution 

GE, symbol of grouping error, 127 
Geometric mean, 94 
GAf, symbol of geometric mean, 94 
Graphic correlation, 428 
Graphic curve fitting, 517 
Graphics, 48 
Graphs, see Charts 
Grid, defined, 49 

Grouped data method for parabola, 630 
Grouping errors, 127 
Growth curve, see Trends 

Harmonic mean, 97 
Histogram, 64 
illustrated, 66 


HM, symbol of harmonic mean, 97 
Hollerith tabulating equipment, 31 
Horizontal bar chart, 61 
Hypothesis, null, 171, 334 

i, symbol of class interval, 66 
Independent variable, 49 
Index, see also Index number 
of correlation, 412 
of cost of living, 180 
of cyclical variation, 308 
of physical volume, 188 
of quantity, 185 
of retail sales, 190 
of value, 190 

Index number, see also Index 
aggregative method, 183 
base-reversal test, 216 
bias in, 215 

common aggregative method, 185 

composite, 182 

deflation, 194 

editing, 277 

explained, 177 

factor’s test, 210, 217 

Fisher’s ideal formula, 208, 620 

interpolations in, 198 

of employment and payrolls, 196 

of price, 183 

relative method illustrated, 212 
selection of base, 179 
splicing and linking, 191 
tests for, 217 
theory, 218 

weighted-relatives method, 211 
Induction, statistical, 158 
Industrial disputes, table of, 182 
Industrial production, indexes of, 186 
Inference, of mean and standard de- 
viation, 161 
statistical, 147 
Intercept, defined, 51 
Interpolation in array, 616 
Interval, class, 35 
on time scale, 233 

k. symbol of coefficient of alienation 
348 
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symbol of coefficient of non-deter- 
mination, 348 
Kurtosis, 137 


L, symbol of class limit, 35 
Labels on charts, 52 
Lag, allowance for, 444 
distributed, 444 
in time series, 436 
Laspeyre^ index, 21 In 
Least squares, direct, 527 
method of trend fitting, 236 
Leptokurtic, 137 
*Tess than” curve, 58 
Lettering in charts, 79 
Leveling in link relatives, 297 
Limits, confidence, 157, 168 
fiducial, 157 

line charts, general rules, 53 
time series, 52 

Linear correlation, see Correlation, 
linear 

Linearity, test of, 424 
Link relative method, 295 
Logarithmic charts, 72 
Logarithmic normal curve, 518 
Logarithmic normal distribution, 41 
Logarithmic scales, 72 
Logarithms, explained, 75, 561 
graphic table, 566 
table of, 564 
Logistic curve, 267 
Long cycles, 306n 
Lorenz curve, 71 


M, symbol of arithmetic mean, 87 
Mg, symbol of geometric mean, 94 
M; estimated mean of a sampled uni- 
verse, 161 

m, symbol of class midpoint or measure, 
37 

symbol of number of constants, 462 
MA, symbol for moving average, 229 
Mantissa, 76 
Maps, statistical, 64, 66 
Market analysis, 23 
Market data, 23n 


Md, symbol of median, 100 
Mean, arithmetic, 87 
calculation of, 89 
weighted, 93 
geometric, 94 
harmonic, 97 

Mean deviation, 109, IIC, 112 
Mean squares in analysis of variance, 
460, 464 

Means, standard error of difference, 169 
Measure, class, 37 
Median, 99 
dispersion about, 120 
Mesokurtic, 137 
Method, statistical, 10 
Midpoint, class, 37 . 

selection of, 38 
Mo, symbol of mode, 103 
Mode, calculation of, 104 
defined, 103 

Modified reciprocal trend, 531 
Moment, defined, 534 
^^More than” curve, 68 
Moving averages, 229 
in measuring seasonality, 280 
MQ, symbol of mid-quartile measure, 
134 

Multiple correlation, 371; see also Cor- 
relation, multiple 
Multiple line chart, illustrated, 54 


N, symbol of number of items, 88 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
questionnaire used by, 24 
Net regression, coefficient of, 374 
Nomograph, 69 

Non-determination, coefficient of, 348 
Non-linear correlation, see Correlation, 
curvilinear 

Normal as basis for trend, 225 
Normal curve, 41 
area and ordinates, 155, 582 
area under, 155, 503, 582 
description, 152 
fitting by graphic means, 517 
formula for, 153n 
logarithmic, 518 
methods of fitting, 500 
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Normal curve, ordinates and areas, 155, 
582 

significance of, 153 
table of ordinates and areas, 582 
Normal curve of error, see Normal 
curve 

Normal distribution, see also Normal 
curve 

explained, 41 
logarithmic, 41 

Normal equations, in curvilinear cor- 
relation, 410 

for multiple correlation, 375 
of straight-line trend, 236 
Null hypothesis, difference between 
means, 171 
explained, 171 
in correlation, 334 

O, symbol of origin, 48 
Ogive, defined, 57 

illustrated, 58 
One per cent limits, 157 
Open-end distribution, 35 
Ordinate, defined, 49 
normal, 501 

Ordinates, of normal curve, 155 
table of, 582 
Origin, defined, 48 

P, symbol of percentile, 121 
symbol of probability, 497 
symbol of selected points, 233 

Paasche^s index, 21 In 
Parabola, constants of, by weights, 521 
Parabolic regression, 407 ; see also Cor- 
relation, curvilinear 
Parabolic trends, 248 
Pascal’s triangle, 495n 
Part correlation, 390n 
Partial correlation, see also Correlation, 
multiple; Correlation partial 
described, 387 
meaning of, 391 
theoretical analysis, 545 
Payrolls, indexes of, 196 
Pearl-Reed curve, 265 
Percentage cycle, 310 


Percentiles, calculation of, 122 
defined, 103 

Periodic movements, see Seasonal vari- 
ation 

Permutations in coin tossing, 492 
4>, coefficient of point correlation, 361, 
508 

Pictorial charts, 63 
Pie chart, 63 

Planning board, questionnaire used by, 
22 

Platykurtic, 137 
Poisson series, 557 
Polygon, frequency, 55 
Population, statistical, 147, 157, 159 
Population growth, 258 
Potential series, 248n; see also Trends 
Powers, sums of, 533 
Powers tabulating equipment, 31 
Prediction, in curvilinear correlation, 419 
in linear correlation, 339 
in multiple correlation, 386 
in partial correlation, 389 
in time series, 234, 240, 440 
Primary source, 14 
Probabilities in business, 498 
Probability, binomial distributions, 490 
coin tossing, 491 
curve fitting, 516 
elementary principles, 489 
fitting normal curve, 500 
Pascal’s triangle, 495n 
permutations in coin tossing, 492 
Poisson series, 557 
symbol, P, 497 
Probability scales, 77, 130 
Probable error, see Standard error 
illustrated, 558 
of r, 349 

Problems, statistical, 2 
Projected cycle, 311 

Q, symbol of quartile, 121 
QD, symbol of quartile deviation, 123 
Quadrants, 48 
illustrated, 48 
Quadratic mean, 117 
of deviations, 113 
Quartile, defined, 103 
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Quartile deviation^ 120 
coefficient of, 121 

Quartiles, graphic interpolation, 124 
measurement of, 122 
Questionnaire, see also Schedule 
illustration of, 22, 24 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 24 
preparation of, 21 
schedules and, 19 
use of, 19 

R, symbol for coefficient of multiple 
correlation, 378 
symbol of origin, 48, 49 
r, chart of reliability, 559 
symbol of coefficient of correlation, 
329 

r*, symbol of coefficient of alienation, 
347 

Tk., symbol of biserial r, 547 
Tr, symbol of ranking coefficient of 
correlation, 359 
Range, defined, 109 
Rank correlation, 359 
Ranking method, of chi square, 478 
of linear correlation, 359 
Ratio charts, 72 
Ratio scale, 72, 75 
Ratio to trend method, 298 
Ratios, see Relatives 
Readings, classified, 597 
Reciprocals, table of, 572 
Rectilinear correlation, see Correlation, 
linear 

Regression, in analysis of variance, 476 
curvilinear, 404 
explained, 151 
linear, 328 
parabolic, 407 
rectilinear, 339 
in sampling, 151 
Relationships, functional, 50 
Relatives, as index numbers, 181 
seasonal, 279 
Reliability, charts of, 559 
of coefficient of linear correlation, 333 
of coefficient of multiple correlation, 
385 


Reliability of correlation in time series, 

439 

of correlation measures, 554 
of index of correlation, 413 
null hypothesis and, 171, 334 
Repetend, method of designating, 235 
underscoring, 235 
Report, departmental, 13 
Research, statistical, 9 
Residual fluctuations, 306 
Retail sales, indexes of, 190n 
p, symbol of index of correlation, 412 
Rietz^s formula, 392 
Root mean square, 117 
of deviations, 113 

S, symbol of seasonal index, 285 
symbol of standard error of estimate, 

343 

Sample, limitations of, 17 
random, 21, 148 
stratified, 149 
variability of, 147, 158 
Sampling errors, in linear correlation, 

344 

standard error of estimate, 387 
Scale, arithmetic, 72, 77 
logarithmic, 75 
semi-logarithmic, 77 
ratio, 75 

Scatter diagram, bivariate, 352 
Schedule, 19; see also Questionnaire 
editing of, 27 
illustrated, 20 
preparation of, 19, 21 
questionnaires and, 19 
SD, symbol of standard deviation, 113 
Seasonal indexes, flexibility in, 295 
reliability of, 298 
Seasonal relatives, 279 
scatter of, 283 

Seasonal variation, adjusting for, 283 
changing seasonals, 291 
custom and tradition, 292 
Easter, 288 
editing data, 277 
indexes of, 275 
link relative method, 295 
measurement of, 274, 277 
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Seasonal variation, number ot working 
days, 287 

ratio to trend method, 298 
refined measurement, 287 
relatives, 279 
significance of, 476 
simple average method, 298 
variance analysis of, 476 
Seasonality, see Seasonal variation 
Secondary source, 14 
Second-order coefficient, see Correla- 
tion, partial 

Secular trend, see Trends 

Selected points method in trend fitting, 

233 

Semi-averages method of trend fitting, 

234 

Semi-logarithmic charts, 72 
Series, continuous, 37 
discrete, 37 

Sheppard’s correction, 128 
2, symbol of cumulative frequency, 39 
symbol of cumulatives, 39 
symbol for summation, 90 
o, symbol of standard deviation, 113 
Od, symbol of standard error of differ- 
ence between two means, 170 
Od, symbol of standard error of esti- 
mate, 343 

Om, symbol of standard error of mean, 
163 

Ogy symbol of standard deviation of 
sample means, 162 

or*, symbol of estimated standard devia- 
tion of sampled universe, 161 
Significance, see also Reliability 
of seasonal variation, 476 
Significant and highly significant values 
in linear correlation, 334 
Similarity, coefficient of, 553 
Sk, symbol of skewness, 135 
Skewness, in binomial distribution, 497 
defined, 135 
explained, 41 
measurement of, 135 
Sm, symbol of coefficient of similarity, 
553 

Sources, method of designating, 32 
primary and secondary, 13, 14 


Sources, primary, questionnaires, 19 
secondary, limitations of, 18 
Spurious correlation, 477n 
Square roots, table of, 572 
Squares, table of, 572 
SR, symbol of seasonal relative, 278 
Standard deviation, of betas, 544 
calculation of, 114 
coefficient of, 117 
defined, 113 
a minimum, 516 
Standard deviation ratio, 133 
Standard error, of differences among 
means, 458 
of <r, 169n 
of r, 348 
of p, 413 

Standard error of estimate, in linear 
correlation, 343 
of multiple regression, 386 
Statesman's Yearbook, 17 
Statistic, measure derived from a sam- 
ple, 162n 

Statistical Abstract, 6, 34 
Statistical map, 64, 66 
Statistical method, 1 
Statistical normal, see Normal 
Statistical population, 147, 157, 159 
Statistical procedure, sequence of, 10 
Statistical table, 32 
Statistics, business and economic dis- 
tinguished, 2 
definition of, 1 
Stencils, lettering, 79 
Stockholders, survey of opinion, 24 
Straight-line trends, 232 
Stub of table, 33 

Survey of Current Business, 6, 34 
Symbolic map, 67 

T, interval on time scale, 233 
measure of normal curve, 154n 
symbol of trend, 50, 232 
t, table of, 167, 586 
t-distribution, 165 
Table, caption of, 33 
correlation, 354, 417 
elements in, 32 
stub of, 33 
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Tabulation, 27 
cards illustrated, 31 
machine, 29 
Tallynsheets, use of, 29 
Theoretical frequencies, estimation of, 
502 < 

Thrust, seasonal, 477 
Time centering in trend fitting, 232 
Time series, see Cyclical variation ; Sea- 
sonal variation; Trends 
correlation of, 436 
Trend, definition of, 223 
Trends, adjustments in fitting, 526 
building up, 240 
complex, 248 

direct least squares method, 527 
elementary, 223 
equations of, 230 
exponential, 227, 258 
freehand, 228 
general solution, 242, 254 
geometric, 258 

interpolating and extrapolating, 240 

least squares method, 236 

logarithmic, 258 

modified exponential, 262 

modified geometric, 532 

modified reciprocal, 531 

moving averages, 229 

normal equations, 236 

parabola by grouped data, 530 

parabolic, 248 

Pearl-Reed curve, 265 

potential series, 227, 249n 

precautions in fitting, 266 

selected points method, 233, 259 

semi-averages method, 234 

straight-line, 232 

time-centering, 232 

types of, 225 

uses of, 225 

weights for parabolas, 521 
Trueness of type, test of, 505 
Two per cent limit, 157 
Type, test of trueness, 504 

Underscoring, indicating repetend, 235n 
Units test for index numbers, 212n, 217 
Universe, statistical, 147, 157, 159 


Variability, ^^accounted for,” 344, 379, 
405 

Variable, dependent, 49 
independent, 49 

Variance, accounted for and unac- 
counted for, 333 
analysis of, 454 
correlated data, 470 
correlation and, 455 
difference of means, 454 
dual, 471, 472 
group data, 466 
ranking chi square in, 478 
seasonality, 476 
defined, 330 

in linear correlation, 330 
Vertical bar chart, 61 

w, symbol of weight, 93 
Weighted relatives, index numbers, 211 
Weights, for fitting parabolas, 521 
in trend fitting, 253 
Wholesale prices, indexes of, 177 
Work-sheets, 29 
World Almanac, 17 

X, symbol of independent variable, 48 

X, symbol of deviation from mean, 88 
^ (bar x), symbol of arithmetic mean, 

88n 

V, as ordinate of normal curve, 155 

Y, symbol of dependent variable, 48 
F-intercept, 50 

Y' or Ye, symbol for trend or regression 
value, 341 

Yateses correction, 506n 

Z, Fisher^s, 555 
^-chart, 58, 59 

z, as measure of ordinates, 155 
as xia, 154n 

symbol of ordinate of normal curve, 
155 

Zero-order coefficient, see Correlation, 
partial 

Zeta, test of linearity, 424 




